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Xl)0 contents of tins book represent Six years of research on anxiety 
tn children of elementary school age Although our research project 
continues— ft is far from finished— there were several considerations 
which brought us to the decision to write tins book First, in none of 
our publications had we spelled out the theoretical framework within 
which wc lnve operated Consequently, the relationships of our 
findings to each other, as well as to broader psychological issues have 
not been discussed in a manner satisfactory to us Second, we had a 
fair amount of unpublished data which we felt could only be evaluated 
within the context of all we have done Third, we became increasingly 
aware that our work bad important implications for psychological 
practices and procedures in the public schools This awareness was 
due not only to our interpretation of our formal findings or to the 
fact that we spent a great deal of time in the school setting but also 
to the response of various school personnel who felt that our studies 
could be of great relevance m the development of testing procedures 
which would be more meaningful than those currently employed in 
our schools The final factor entering into the decision to write tlus 
book was oux inability, for reasons beyond our control, to remain to 
gether as a research team We have worked intimately together for 
several years, all of us participating in the over all planning the design 
of the many studies earned out, and in the innumerable meetings in 
which we hashed over the significance of our findings At the same time 
that it became apparent that we could not remain together as a research 
team we realized that we had to integrate our work m one place be 
fore some of us had to leave 



vi PREFACE 

We assume that our work will be of interest to clinical and child 
psychologists, psychiatrists, and others in the behavioral sciences. 
However, there is a much larger group of professional people whom 
we wish to reach but whose points of contact with the behavioral sci- 
ences are, in our opinion, far less than they should be. We refer here 
to a variety of people in education: school psychologists, guidance 
personnel, teachers, and administrators. As we indicated earlier, when 
we have presented our research to these workers they have supported 
us in our belief that our work has relevance for testing programs in 
our schools. We hope, therefore, that this book will reach and be 
reacted to by those professional workers. 

We have indeed been fortunate in the degree of cooperation we 
have received from administrative personnel in various school systems. 
We wish to express our deepest thanks to Dr. Elmer Hagman, Director 
of Research in the Greenwich schools,* to Mr. Joseph Foran, Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Milford, to Mr. David Wyllie, Superintendent of 
Schools in Hamden, and to Mr. Charles St Clair, Superintendent of 
Schools in North Haven. We are also indebted to the many teachers 
and principals in these school systems who facilitated our efforts in 
innumerable ways. There are four people to whom we are especially 
indebted for their counsel at many points in our research: Dr. Robert 
Abelson, Dr. Irving Samoff, and Dr. John Doris of Yale, and Dr. Irving 
Zweibelson, who was until recently school psychologist in Milford. It 
is a real source of pleasure to acknowledge and thank the following 
research assistants not only for their labor but for their ideas: Cynthia 
Fox Dember, Joan French, Iris Keim, Joan Bliss, James Barnard, Doris 
Kraeling, Esther Post, Isabelle Davidson, Nancy Feinstein, and George 
Rosenwald. Finally, we wish to thank Mrs. Susan Henry, who, as 
usual, did a magnificent job of typing from somewhat illegible script. 

AU of our research has been supported by various grants from the 
National Institute of Mental Health of the United States Public Health 
, Service. 


New Horen, Conn. 
January, I960 
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Introduction 


CHAPTER 


1 


.this book is essentially concerned with an extremely broad and im- 
portant problem: the relationships and discrepancies between per- 
formance and potential. It is no exaggeration to say that the relation- 
ship between what man does and what he is capable of lias always 
concerned the thinker and scholar regardless of his field. This is not 
surprising when one considers that these relationships touch upon the 
even more general problem of the nature of man. Cultures, now and 
in the past, differ tremendously in their attitudes toward mans po- 
tentialities as well as in their concern with the development of such 
potentialities. In many cultures the problem has been viewed only in 
terms of a select few from whom distinctive performance is expected. In 
our own culture, however, the problem has been viewed as one involv- 
ing all its citizens, i.c., each individual should have the opportunity max- 
imally to develop his potentialities. In fact, in all periods of our history 
there have been those who have maintained the extreme position that 
everyone is capable of a high level of achievement and that the failure 
to achieve such levels is primarily due to factors external to the in- 
dividual. It is probably correct to say that the heat which has accom- 
panied the heredity versus environment controversies is due in large 
part to diScTcncos in conception of mans inherent potential; he., what 
is viewed by some as an obvious discrepancy between potential and 
performance is viewed by others as no more than n predicted degree of 
congruence. 

Although we view the contents of this book as being related to the 
broad problem of the relationships between potential and performance, 
the scope of the research to be presented and discussed can, at best* 
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illuminate a small part of the problem The fact that anxiet) has been 
considered by personalit) theorists as an important factor in producing 
discrepancies between potential and performance does not, unfor- 
tunate!), mean that the job of the researcher is made easy in the sense 
that he can start with other than a limited attack on the problem 
Ambiguities m theoretical formulation, the absence of snhdated meth 
odologies, the pauat) of previous sjstcmatic research — these are the 
reality factors which force upon the researcher the necessity of a 
limited, step by step approach To the extent that these reality factors 
affected the development of our research, they have also influenced 
the organization of this booh. 


In Chapter 2 of this book we endeavor to explicate the theoretical 
framework within which we have thought about anxiet) It will be 
apparent in this chapter that vve have restricted our thinking in at 
least two ways First, vve are concerned with anxiety in children, par- 
ticularly elementary school children Second, we have posed the prob- 
lem in terms of a relatively specific anxiety, Lc , anxiety about test and 
test like situations In focusing on test anxiet) vve have assumed that 
whatever understanding of that anxiety wc may gam wfll have sigmf 
icance for our understanding of anxiety in general. 

Chapter 3 contains a review of the literature in an attempt to ascer- 
tain in the light of previous w ork the status of the hypotheses presented 
m the theoretical discussion ot Chapter 2. This attempt era made dif- 
ficult, if not hazardous, b) the lack of systematic studies of specific 
anxieties Another difficulty in viewing our thinking from an his ton cal 
perspective is that much of the previous work has been concerned 
fears * ™smg * e knotty question of the relationships 
t ^ dtfficult problem is re- 

In Chapter 4 rve present the tiro scales of anxiety winch we have 

mSCl^r 1 - “T ** “ Scale for OAbZ 

OMC1 ^ S T r l ^ Gencral A “«y Scale for Chddren 

The rationale of the format of thesp^p?> 1 fv « * 

ment and admimstrafaon are discussed. and their develop 

portaat and ddficult problem? mvoted m mmeT 7' “t, 
questionnaires is discussed senaratelv „ n mm S P^P" and pened 
the identification and measurement of tlJSS? We heiC l ° 
unconscious, which are sources of error m s ™ denacs ' «>“aous and 

- --5 • 
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consistent with theory tlnn previous statements by ourselves and 
others 

Chapter 6 presents a series of studies, carried out in the initial years 
of this research project, bearing on the validit> of our scales It was the 
results of these studies which encouraged us in the belief that our 
scales had a significant degree of \ahdity and could serve as a basis 
for studying the hypotheses presented in Chapter 2 The fact that our 
scales differentiated high and low anxious children in predictable ways 
m criterion test situations not only was important for our theoretical 
conceptions but also for the practical problem of identifying discrep 
ancies between potential and performance in children m their early 
school years Although our primary interest was in testing a theory of 
anxiety, wo realized that w lntc\ er contribution we could mate on 
that level would have important bearing on die veiy practical prob 
lem of deusing group procedures for pichng out children in whom 
there is or wall develop a discrepancy between performance and po 
tentnl 

Whereas the initial validity studies presented in Chapter 6 involve 
group testing procedures Chapter 7 contains a senes of studies using 
face to face situations with the purpose of determining the conditions 
in which anxiety may have interfering or facilitating efFects It is un 
portont to note here that our conception of the anxious child (Chapter 
2) is one m which the problem solving efficiency of such a child is un 
usually dependent upon die nature of the interpersonal context m 
which he finds himself Put in another way, the problem solving effec 
ttveness of die anxious child is dependent far more on "what is pre 
sented" and "how it is presented" to him than it is on such positive 
characteristics as adaptivity, flexibility’, and creativity The anxious 
child, in contrast to die low anxious child is more vulnerable because 
lie is more dependent on how other people structure their relationship 
with him 

In Chapter 8 we present and discuss Ihe results of interviews with 
parents of high and low anxious children This chapter in particular 
is n good example of what occasionally happens in research unantici 
paled findings limit the degree to which one can evaluate one's hypoth 
eses but fortunately, open up unexplored areas of research We refer 
here to two findings (a) there is a significant discrepancy between 
mothers and fathers in their rahngs of their children and (b) infer 
view data from mothers of high anxious children at least, contain 
vanous distortions which if not detected mask expected and sigmf 
leant findings The significance of these findings is obvious when one 
realizes that the data contained m many studies of child development 
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W ere obtained from mothers only and with no bu.lt in means for do 
tectrng the presence ol defensiveness dunng the mtemews 
Hum the first section of Chapter 9 that «e address ourselves to 
findmgs relevant to hypotheses about the relationships between anxiety 
and personality variables, e g , dependence, aggression, etc The sec 
ond section of this chapter is concerned with sex differences In tne 
course of our studies a pattern of sex differences has emerged which m 
a basic sense must represent the starting point for future studies and 
theorizing about the relationship between anxiety and personality 
variables 

Because our research involved elementary school children exclu- 
sively, it is not surprising that we have come to various conclusions 
about the significance of our research for current psychological pro 
cedures in our public schools These conclusions stem not only from 
our formal studies hut from innumerable informal observations made 
xn the course of spending a great deal of time in the school setting 
In Chapter 10 we present and discuss our opinions and conclusions in 
some detail In doing so we realize that we are going beyond our data, 
but this requires no special defense We are of the opinion that our own 
conclusions have a more solid basis In fact than the conclusions which 
have given rise to most psychological procedures currently cmplo)ed 
in our schools In any event, we consider it an obligation to share with 
others our conclusions about an area of psychological practice with 
children which is of great significance for the child and our society 
Attention should be drawn here to a senes of studies which, in the 
initial organization of this booh, were put into a separate chapter but 
are now to be found in Appendix A These studies concern an un 


anticipated finding which we have termed the "position effect” the 
ways in which scores on our two anxiety scales (Chapter 4) vary as a 
function of whether a scale is administered in first or second position 
'Pursuing this finding led us to attempt to evaluate the time interval 
between the two scales, teacher versus stranger administration, and sex 
differences in magnitude of the position effect Consequently, these 
studies have a bearing on the contents of several of the chapters How 
ever, it became apparent to us that if these studies were adequately 
described and discussed in a separate chapter this would seriously in- 
terfere with the continuity of the bool: In attempting to discuss these 
studies meaningfully in those chapters where they were relevant, we 
again concluded that this could only be done at the sacrifice of con 
tinmty of focus witlun those chapters Our final decision was to place 
these studies m an appendix and to call this to the attention of the 
reader at appropriate places in the mam body of the bool 



Hypotheses 


CHAPTER 


2 


In psychology within the past decade there has been an unusual de- 
gree of interest in the concept of anxiety. It is probably not fortuitous 
that this period also witnessed the somewhat spectacular rise of clinical 
psychology as well as attempts to understand more comprehensively 
the human personality. We are not aware of any systematic conception 
of personality, particularly with regard to its development, which does 
not give the concept of anxiety a role of great, if not of central, 
significance. 

Long before anxiety became a focus of study for psychologists, its 
significance for practice and theory had been recognized and ex- 
plored within the framework of psychoanalysis. It was not until after 
World War II that psychoanalytic theorizing began to have a pervasive 
impact upon psychology (as well as upon psychiatiy) and it was to be 
expected that a concept of central importance to psychoanalytic theory 
would become an object of research. However, the conception and 
manipulation of anxiety as a research variable has taken place both 
wwtlw? jjvd Mini hsvA Ax? inarowmnV of pryeXvxxxityi.w Away, Xhe re- 
search to he reported on in this book employs concepts, or reflects a 
way of thinking, which clearly indicates the rather direct influence of 
psychoanalytic theorizing. As will be seen later, our thinking in regard 
to our criteria of anxiety, its developmental correlates, its conscious 
and unconscious significances, its relation to certain attitudes toward 
self and others, and its various overt and covert manifestations lias 
been more rather than less within the psychoanalytic framework. 
Unlike the time when psychoanalysis was synonymous with what 
Freud wrote, it is no longer possible to talk of psychoanalytic theory 
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as if it were a simple theoretical package wh.ch one d.d or dtd not 
W There are now various psychoanalytic theones which, despit 
important differences among them have a distinctive common core 
(Monroe 1953) They differ, but they share, so to speak, a common 
ancestor It is m this sense that we have characterized our thinking 
as psychoanalytic The significance of unconscious contents and proc 
esses the inevitable conflicts between the internal world of the child 
and external reality , the importance of such conflicts for the shaping 
of the child s conception of himself and the external world, the dy 
namics and vicissitudes of defensive reactions to conflict— these are 
some of the processes and problems with which psychoanalytic theo 
nzrng has attempted to deal and as a consequence influenced our own 
view of the specific problems in which we have become interested 
The most obvious manner m which our thinking has been influenced 
by psychoanalysis will be seen in our conception of the anxious re 
sponse as a conscious danger signal associated not only with an ex- 
temal danger but also with unconscious contents and motivations the 
conscious elaboration of which is inhibited or defended against be 
cause such elaboration would place the individual in an even more 
dangerous relation to the external world When one conceives of anx 
lety m this way, it is dear that an understanding of the anxious re 
sponse involves one in a senes of questions concerning the nature of 
and relationships between present and past experiences of the mdi 
vidual When later in this chapter we ask a senes of questions about 
anxiety m test situations, it will be seen that the questions are a func- 
tion of the conception that anxiety signifies a relationship betw een a 
present danger and unconscious but concurrently active contents and 
processes deriving from previously unresolved conflicts It perhaps 
should be emphasized that this conception of anxiety forces one to 
focus initially on the conditions in the here and now which maximize 
or minimize the likelihood that the anxious response will occur The 
more one understands how anxiety vanes under specified conditions, 
the more secure one feels in hypothesizing about the nature of un- 
conscious contents and the matrix of developmental factors and con 
dibons from which they denve In fact, most of the research presented 
m this book is concerned more with how anxiety varies with present 
or current conditions of stimulation and less with ,ts unconscious or 
developmental correlates Our conception of the nature of such stimu- 
htan of course influenced by our speculations about sucb cor 
relates We felt bosses er, that tf these speculations recessed support 
b) our attempts to manipulate current conditions of stunuIat.o£, sve 
ssould not only feel more secure about these unconscious and develop 
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mental correlates but ive could then study them m a more focused 
manner For example, if we could demonstrate that when the strong 
dependency needs of the test anxious child are gratified his level and 
quality of performance do not reflect the interfering effects of anxiety, 
we would feel more secure about the hypothesis tint the anxiety is 
in part related to or an outgrowth of particular lands of parent child 
relationships 

In the remainder of this chapter we attempt to make explicit our 
own thinking about anxiety m children in the hope of com eying to 
the reader some idea of why we proceeded as we did in our research 
In making such an attempt we are not assuming that the aspects of 
the problem we have studied could only have been derived from the 
land of theorizing we did To make such an assumption would mean 
that we perceive our thinking to have a degree of precision and sys 
tematizabon which in fact it does not have, it would also imply that 
there arc sufficient empirical data to justify the decision that a par 
ticular way of approaching the problem and interpreting data is better 
than any other way, an implication wluch we clearly do not intend 
But we did set up our research from a particular theoretical vantage 
point and to the extent that predicted findings were obtained it says 
something about the fruitfulness of the approach 


Test Anxiety as the Initial Focus 

Although anxiety is a central concept in theories of personality de 
velopment, an understanding of its antecedents, nature and conse- 
quences cannot be said to have been greatly illuminated by the re 
search which has been done One of the reasons for this state of affairs 
has been the tendency to stud) individuals who have been labeled ns 
“anxious" but who may differ widely in what they are anxious about 
and even m the number of situations in which the) are anxious The 
use of such clinical groupings seems to rest on the implicit assumption 
that the individuals within the group are anxious about similar things 
to similar degrees from the time of waking to that of sleeping A 
cursory study of individuals who have been labeled as generally 
anxious or with “anxiety neurosis” would reveal how unjustified such 
an assumption is The situation is only a little better when groups 
are chosen according to the number of times tbej admit to anxiety 
on a questionnaire containing a set number of situations in which 
anxiety may be experienced, each item referring to a different kind 
of situation Even here the same score on two individuals may reflect 
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a different pattern of anxieties With such an instrument it is assumed 
that the different anxieties are equivalent in terms of developmental 
antecedents and behavior consequences If one does not make such 
an assumption, then one is unjustified m considering the ^me seore 
to have the same behavior significances and consequences Mill an- 
other weakness of such instruments is that no one anxiety is studied 
in depth, a weakness which robs one of the possibility of determining 
the interrelationships among apparently different anxieties We may 
assume that different anxieties have an experienced affective com- 
ponent in common but this helps us little or not at all in understand- 
ing what other similarities may exist among anxieties which are mani- 
festly different in content We might put our opinion in this way 
until different anxieties are studied in depth one will be unable to 
make statements about the general significances of anxiety however 
it may be manifested Consequently, in proceeding with our research 
we decided to focus initially on a relatively specific anxiety in the 
hope that the study of anxiety m a particular situation would enable 
us to shed some light on the origin and effects of anxiety m other sit- 
uations, as well as the common anxiety arousing aspects of these sit- 


uations 

Several considerations influenced our decision to focus initially on 
test anxiety in children 0 The first of these considerations was that 
the test situation is experienced by almost all members of our society 
Isot only is it a near universal experience in our culture but the test 
situation is frequently experienced for some members of our society 
(such as those who read this book) A second consideration w as that 
both the tester and testee (be it an individual or group test situation) 
far more often than not prcccive the testing situation to have an evalua 
tnc or assessment purpose and that it is important to do well, how- 
ex er differently “well” might be defined by tester and testee A third 
consideration was the fact that in our culture the lives of people are 
\cr} frequently affected by their test performance It is not hyperbolic 
to maintain that quality or level of test performance is one of the 
most Important determinants of the b\cs of members of our society 
We are a test giving and test conscious culture 
Because the test situation Ins the above characteristics, it does not 
follow that it is appropriate for the study of a specific anxiety which 
might allow one to gain insights about the general properties of anx- 
fct). What was deash c fn our decision to focus on test anxict) was 


T" b " o! Lot ranird out at Yale on test 

to Wl£ n t“ art ; "> ™ r "Vrl with children The com, delations 

lot, diicmod apply ,h c college a , „ „ lc slu(Jte 
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mir clinical experience llul such an anilely was not only frequent but 
was also associated with severe personality disturbance and concomi- 
tant difficulties in tile school learning situation. Put in another way. 
the test situation frequently evobes the ansious response at a strength 
which should allow us to evaluate our theoretical conceptions about 
the significance of anxiety. 

Although our interest in test anxiety was primarily in terms of 
evaluation of theory, we also felt that the study of such a reaction 
would have practical implications for clinical practice and research 
methodology. More specifically, we felt that the study of test anxiety 
would have relevance for the development of methodologies whereby 
attitudes toward test-taking can be identified and their effects on 
performance and behavior evaluated. On the practical side, such a 
methodology is important if for no other reason than that it may enable 
us to evaluate test performance in a more comprehensive and valid 
way. Wien one considers the mass manner in which tests are fre- 
quently given, precluding the possibility of observing test behavior, 
it would seem to be only fair (a not unimportant consideration) also 
to obtain other data which might put tire test performance in anotfier 
light. In these days when our society seems to have become awaro 
of the problems of creativity, wasted talent, and early diagnosis of 
personality disturbance, the psychologist must seriously consider 
methodologies which, on n priori grounds, give some hope of sharp- 
ening our diagnostic and predictive statements about individuals. The 
practice in the past has been to increase the level of validity of pre- 
diction by developing more and new tests, a practice which in itself 
is certainly appropriate. However, in the light of what we have dis- 
cussed above, such a practice would seem to make the study of test- 
taking reactions even more pressing. 

From the standpoint of research methodology the identification of 
test-taking reactions would seem to be of great importance. Psycho- 
logical xeseaich with huwwKV subjects very frequently involves a. test 
or test-like situation nnd it is the rare researcher who docs not agree 
that his subjects do vary in the attitudes about tests which they “bring 
with them'* to the situation, as well as how they perceive the situation 
once they are in it. Once one concludes that such attitudes may be 
relevant to performance in the situation— -which is to say that they 
are in some ways related to the variables under study— they cannot 
be ignored 3nd should be systematically taken into account. Let us say 
that we arc interested in sex differences in problem-solving. Tradition- 
ally one may vary on the stimulus side the nature of the problems and, 
sometimes, the instructions. On the subject side one may control for 
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intelligence, age, or social class Let us then assume that significant 
differences between the sexes are found If, for example, the two sexes 
differ in the level of test anxiety and the researcher is unaware of this 
difference, it is certainly conceivable that his interpretation of the 
findings would at best be incomplete and at worst, wrong or mislead- 
ing In this type of study, selection of subjects within each group or 
subgroup in a random fashion insures against bias (eg, insofar as 
intelligence, age, or social class is concerned) but docs not or may 
not result in the control of test taking attitudes 

The use of the test situation in psychological research to study ccr 
tain \ ambles (eg, intelligence, aggression, conformity, etc) aery 
likely introduces factors which affect the strength and manner of 
expression of the variable under study To the extent that the variable 
is affected by the situation in which it is being studied it can affect 
the degree of correlation with that same variable as measured in a 
criterion situation If aggression is measured in a test or test like sit 
uation (eg, TAT, “hostile" instructions frustration by examiner or 
experimenter), its correlation with aggression in a criterion situation 
will depend, among other things, on how similar the latter is to the 
former situation in the altitudinal factors which are aroused YVc arc 
here not maintaining that the degree of correlation will largely be dc 
termined by the considerations discussed above It is our opinion that 
these considerations are important and that they’ ha\e been unjustifi 
ably ignored m discussions of the problem of prediction where the 
question from what and to what one is predicting should compel 
one to pay some attention to similarity in perception of the situations 
by the subject (Sarason, 1954) 

In summary, then, there were two major reasons for focusing on 
test anxiety First, the test situation frequently evokes the anxious 
response at a strength which should allow us to evaluate our theo- 
retical conceptions about the significances of anxiety m the orgamza 
lion and development of personality Second, d test ainoety is an ml 
portent and frequent response to the test situation, then the develop 
ment of a valid methodology for ,ts assessment would have relevance 
for the general problem of the nature and effects of test talane atti 
tudes and reactions ° 


Some Inttue Hypotheses 

. „'Y hy s ?°“ ! , d ^ chiId I* ’“'My concerned about how well he will 
do In school* about being wrong when called upon to recite or to 
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perform at the blackboard* about being promoted? about not under 
standing unit the teacher is saying or expects of him? Why should 
such a child experience the test and te*t like situations as markedly 
unpleasant tmged with more or less vag ue feelings of uneasiness and 
bodily tension? The child who character cally responds to test like 
situations in these ways we shall call anxious In addition, we shall 
assume that such a child is more or Jess aware that whatever he is 
experiencing imohes unpleasantness and tension (In the most blatant 
cases the bodily reaction manifests itself m vomiting or incontinence ) 
The child whom we have just described fits not only the popular 
conception of the anxious reaction but more important for our pur 
poses, also possesses the tliree attributes of anxiety discussed by Freud 
(19-19, p 70) (1) a specific unpleasur a ble quality (2) efferent or 

discharge phenomena and (3) perception of these” These attributes 
are descriptive in nature and tell us little or nothing about the pur 
poses or functions of anxiety For example;, the third of these attributes 
states that anxiety is a conscious experience but is unreveahng of the 
relationships of this experience to internal and external events How 
ever, before discussing these possible relationships it would be fruit- 
ful if we pursued further the kinds of questions raised about the test 
anxious child in the pre\ ious paragraph 
In attempting to begin to answer the above quesbons we might ask 
still another question Would this child experience anxiety' if his per- 
formance was not being evaluated by the teacher or examiner— by 
an adult whom the child perceives as a person of authority from whom 
a negative evaluation would arouse more than feelings of disappoint- 
ment? In the many test like situations experienced by the child in the 
classroom their test like character is in general determined by the 
teacher We assumed that without the presence of the teacher the 
child would not experience anxiety (which is often the case when the 
regular teacher is absent and there is a substitute for the day) The 
teacher is of course, an important person for all children in her class 
room, but for the test anxious child she possesses an unusual degree 
of importance and power which so to speak, is granted her by the 
child It is, m fact, the strength of tins child s reaction which sug 
gests a further important characterisbc of the anxious reaction it is 
disproportionate to the external situation We are probably all familiar 
with the college student who approaches each test situabon with anx 
lety despite the fact that he has altcatjs done well on tests On in 
terrogahon such a student can give a variety of reasons for his xc 
action — some of them may ha\e a kernel 0 f truth— but one is still 
left with the impression that his explanations do not account for the 
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strength of his response Similar observations have been made m much 
jounger children Even where children have a history of doing poor!) 
in test and test like situations one is faced with the problem of why 
some respond anxiousl) and others do not Some children respond as 
if they anticipate and accept a certain level of performance, and 
others respond as if in a catastrophic situation which the) have not 
experienced before It is as if in the former group the consequences 
of failure in terms of reactions from others are not tlireatcmng, whereas 
in the latter group of children thc> are highl) threatening 
It is the disproportionate characteristic of the reaction which sug- 
gests that the descriptive attributes of an.net) are but indicators of 
a more complex set of relationships between internal and external 
events The test anxious child can relate his affective experience to 
certam external objects and events, re., he can “explain’ his anxious 
reaction, but he is unaware that his reaction signifies the concurrent 
strength of certain unconscious ideas, motivations, and ant, creations 
The behavior tells or expresses to us more than the child is aware of 
\\Tatrs implied mth,s formulation « that the child s reaction to the 
Sa be “ del “ n ’ n « ! previous test hie experiences m 
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ward the teacher, but the latter frequently attempts the same thin? 
m relation to the former. With the rise of parent-teacher organizations 
the similarities between school and home have been made even more 
pronounced for many children than was true two or three decades 
ago. 

Thus far we have stated two hypotheses: 

1. Tlie reaction of the test anxious child to test and test-like situa- 
tions in the classroom reflects his experiences in psychologically or 
interpersonally similar situations in his home both before and after 
the beginning of formal schooling. 

2. Tire test anxious reaction has, in addition to its conscious sig- 
nificance, a concurrent unconscious significance which primarily re- 
lates to what has been experienced by the child in the family situa- 
tion. 


Anxiety as a Danceh Sicnal 

The second hypothesis stated above raises the problem of the rela- 
tion between the experienced anxiety and the unconscious tendencies 
which have been activated. Central to our conception of tliis problem 
is the assumption that anxiety is a danger signal indicating that the 
situation has increased the strength of certain ideas, washes, or phanta- 
sies which, if allowed conscious expression and elaboration, might result 
in behavior toward and from others which would seriously endanger 
the child’s well-being. The danger relates both to the child's tendencies 
as well as those anticipated from others. What is implied here is that 
the unconscious material is at variance with the child's conscious 
set of values and therefore must be kept out of awareness. Viewed 
in these terms anxiety is also a signal or a stimulus activating those 
processes which have as their major effect "keeping the unconscious 
unconscious.'' 

We may now rephrase some of the questions we asked earlier in 
the following manner: What are the unconscious but active signifi- 
cances of the test anxious reaction? What are the unacceptable tend- 
encies of which the anxiety is a signal, and what would be anticipated 
from others if these tendencies were to come into awareness and serve 
as a basis for action? The following hypotheses represent an attempt 
to answer these questions: 

1. One of the aspects of the matrix of unconscious factors related 
to the test anxious response is strong hostility toward parents and sur- 
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rogates whose evaluations of the child s performances elicited in him 
hostility which could not he satisfactorily expressed If the hostility 
was expressed, it was punished, if it was expressed m phantasy, it 
resulted in conflict with positive feelings toward these figures It is 
the sense of this formulation that the instigation of hostility in the 
child by parental behavior has taken place over a period of ) ears, 
during developmental periods when the child is relatively unable to 
regulate the strength of response to instigated hostility (a kind of all 
or nothing mechanism) at the same time that the disparity of strength 
between parent and child is greatest 
2 Parental handling of the child s hostility may ha\ e \ arious effects 
on the child’s attitude toward such hostility, but the most frequent 
effect is to produce the expcnence of guilt o\cr his hostility, an effect 
which is reinforced by the strong positive feelings the child has tow ard 
his parents To the extent that this hostility can be kept unconscious 
the child avoids the upsetting expcnence of guilt, i c , the awareness 
°t t!j W bc K YVe assume that m the case of the test anxious 
child parental handling resulted in inordinately strong hostility and 
that attempts to defend against its expression were unsuccessful to 
tbat 11 dld not avo,d the u P s ettmg cxpenence of guilt 
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on parents for approval, direction, and support becomes a dominant 
tendency Tins in tum would have the effect of inhibiting the child s 
spontaneity and creativity Conforming to the expectations of others 
is, however, in the case of the test anxious child, no stable solution 
because, it is assumed, his relations with adults are such that his hostil- 
ity is frequently being aroused in situations where negative judgments 
about the adequacy of his behavior are being made— and a land of 
vicious circle of behavior starts m again It is important to emphasize 
that this vicious circle consists not only of the child s repeated efforts 
to stabilize his conflictful relationship with his parents but also the 
parents’ erroneous perceptions and conceptions of the significances 
of those efforts 

In the above hypotheses we have characterized the test anxious 
child as one who obsenationally or in terms of self report would ap 
pear as dependent, unaggressive, and self derogatory m test like sit 
uahons It should be made clear that we are not maintaining that 
all test anxious children would appear like this In some cases, for 
example, we would expect that the defensive processes were more or 
less unsuccessful in keeping the strength and direction of hostility 
from awareness and that this failure would be related to a personal 
ity picture different from that given above In other w ords, while we 
would expect the majority of test anxious children to possess the char 
acteristics described above, we recognize that there would be differ- 
ences in how children have reacted to and handled early test like, 
interpersonal situations m which negative judgments were made by 
parents or perceived by the child 

It probabl) will have been noted by the reader that m our formula 
hon w e have been more specific about the personality characteristics 
of tile test anxious child than about parental behavior What we have 
said is that m many of the interactions between parent and child the 
parent juc^es the child in terms of expecta tions or values, interactions 
which are psychologically similar to what is usually but narrowly con 
ceived of as the test situation Put in another way, although the nar 
rowly conceived test situation and early parent cluld interactions with 
an assessment quality appear phenotypically different in several ways, 
we consider them to be genotypically similar Our failure to be specific 
about parental bebawor is due to several factors First, clinicians and 
teachers have had more direct experience with the test anxious child 
than with his parents Second, there has been httle attention to pre- 
school parent child interactions from the standpoint of their test like 
quality, i e , viewing them as instances in which assessment of quantity 
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and quality of the child s behavior is made Third, there is undoubt 
edly great variation in the kinds of parental behavior and familial 
patterns which are historically related to the test anxious response 
Although we have not been as specific as we would hke about the 
parental variable, we have said or implied several things about it In 
a most general way we have indicated that the test anxious response 
cannot be understood without taking account of parental behavior 
We have also indicated that this behavior mvolves judgments which 
arc not only perceived by the child but arouse strong hostility in him 
Also, the expression of this hostility is strongly punished m different 
wa)s (eg, verbally, physically, withdrawal of love and approval) 
Finally, dependency behavior on the part of the child is strongly en 
couraged and rewarded by the parents What is implied m this dis 
cussion is that at some point there is a break in communication be 
tween parent and child The arousal of conflict m the child and the 
subsequent mispercciving or mishandling by the parent of the child s 
problems lead to some impairment of communication between child 
and parent 


Anxiety and Body Image 

In the previous section we hypothesized that the test anxious child 
is one who has developed a derogatory attitude toward lus personal 
worth and adequacy But what is meant or implied by the phrase 
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to ln\c a generalized effect In such a child this land of self attitude 
will, therefore, affect lus conception of his own body (its integrity, 
adequacy, and functions) To a \ery young child lumselT is mb' 
mntcly related to his conception of his bod) Having hypothesized that 
the test anxious child is one w ith strong self-derogatory atbhides, we 
would expect tint his conception of Ins own body would be similarly 
regarded ' 

Tlicre is an additional factor winch would reinforce the tendency 
for the lest nnxious child to regard (or to have regarded at some earlier 
time) Ins bod) ns in some way inadequate, an attitude which in it- 
self would be expected to be anxiety arousing It wall be remembered 
that w c hypothesized that the test anxious child is one in whom strong 
hostiht) has been engendered the objects of which were his parents 
This hypothesis raises two highly related questions When the very 
young child experiences hostility toward another person, what does 
he w ish to do to that person? When this same cluld anticipates a strong 
hostile reaction from another person, what does he think that person 
will do to lum? In answer to both questions we assume tint infliction 
of bodil) injury is perhaps more readily obsen able in relation to the 
first than to the second question It is sometimes difficult to believe 
that a )oung child will anticipate bodily injury from parents who have 
never or rarely used physical punishment with the cluld The diffi- 
culty here is the implied and unproved assumption that the tendency 
on the part of the child to wish to inflict physical injury is a direct 
and solo function of similar behavior on the part of the parent In 
any event, we assume tint all young children in varying degrees in 
terpret the behavior of parents as threatening and punishing and 
as we have already indicated this will frequently be interpreted m 
terms of bodily injury and pain Where parental behavior continually 
instigates strong hostility, as in the test anxious child the retaliatory 
behavior which he anticipates will we hypothesize, involve anxiety 
about bodily integrity Much of this anticipation of bodily injury 
suffers the same fate as the externally directed hostiht) , 1 e , it takes 
on the characteristics of unconscious contents Derivatives in aware 
ness undoubtedly exist in the form perhaps, of negative self attitudes 
in regard to strength size, physical attractiveness motor agility, and 
bravery 

In bnef, then, our hypothesis is that in the test anxious child of 
school age the anxiety he experiences in test situations is a danger 
signal that certain phantasies about bodily injury (ie, mutilation 
phantasies) are near the threshold of awareness— phantasies intimately 
related to his own externally directed hostility 
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Test Anxiety and Other Anxieties 

In characterizing the antecedents of the test anxious response we 
have focused on certain aspects of parent-chdd relationships On the 
parent side of the relationship we have maintained that they com- 
municate in \anous ways to the child an attitude which has two major 
effects (1) it devalues the adequacy of the child’s behavior or per- 
formance, and (2) it renders the child relatively incapable of express- 
ing overtly the hostility engendered in him • What we wish to em- 
phasize now is that there are different vv ays (e g , facial, verbal, motor) 
m which such attitudes or judgments can be expressed and, in addi- 
tion, each of these ways may be utilized by parents in different con- 
texts Although we are far from understanding the mechanisms, we 
assume that there are stimulus contexts which have varying degrees 
of similarity to those involving the parents so that they become cap- 
able of producing similar effects m the chad We have already pointed 
out that in the older chfld the teacher operates as and in a stimulus 
contest very sumlar to that experienced by the child with his parents 
In other words, the object and place of occurrence of the test anxious 
reaction arc superficially different from its previous object and place 
of occurrence, although dynamically they are similar In some test 
armons children the beginning of school may chat a variety of anx- 
(eg, phobias, separation fears, somatm upsets) 
***** ham previous behavior or appear 
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and unconscious aspects) they covertly have elicited One would es 
pect, therefore, that the test niwious child will be found to be anxious 
in many situations 

Aside from considerations of stimulus similarity, there is the pos 
sibihty that response similarity increases the number of situations in 
vluch the anxious reaction appears For example we have said that 
the test anxious child is one in whom strong hostility toward parents 
has been engendered but about which he has also had strong guilt 
If tins child interacts with a peer in a non test situation and for some 
reason experiences strong hostility toward this peer, his hostile thoughts 
and impulses may result in the same hind of conflict as when this hoshl 
it) was and is experienced toward parents Whatever elicits hostility 
may become m\ olved in the development of anxiety symptomatology 
even though it is clearly not a test or test like situation Similarly, in 
the test anxious child in whom we have hypothesized a concern about 
body adequacy, any external object or situation which raises the pos- 
sibility of bodily injury (eg, skating, bicycling, scaling heights, div- 
ing, touching sharp or pointy objects) may become a focus of anx 
lety 

Many times it is difficult to understand the interrelationships among 
anxieties solely in terms of stimulus or response similarity It is our 
contention that it is necessary to consider not only the observable 
stimulus or the verbal response (in the form of self report) hut also 
the possible unconscious factors which have been increased in strength 
either by the external stimulus or conscious response It is the con 
current activation of these unconscious factors that affects the child s 
perception of the situation When the test anxious child experiences 
strong hostility toward a peer in a non test situation, the conscious 
hostile thought or impulse may not only become associated with un 
conscious hostile tendencies toward parents but with all other (equal!) 
unconscious) factors which previously made the expression of hostd 
ity a dangerous and aaxiety arousing experience. 

The need to consider the role of unconscious factors can be seen 
most clearly in the young child For example, let us say that a tliree 
year old child panics when a fly comes near him runs away when 
a stranger approaches, cnes when he is aware that his mother is not 
present, and refuses to go alone to the second floor of his own home 
If one assumes that these anxious reactions are unrelated, then of 
course, there is no problem But if one assumes that die) are m some 
way related, it becomes difficult to understand them m terms of stim 
ulus or response similarity Even if this child is highly verbal, he can 
not explain the strength of lus responses and he is unaware of any re 
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lationship It is our contention that xf one were to attempt to study 
these reactions, one might be able to demonstrate some stimulus or 
response simdarit), but that, m addition, one would have to consider 
the role ol common unconscious factors, particularly in order to under- 
stand the blatantly disproportionate strength of some of the reactions 
What we are saying here is in some respects similar to the problem 
of understanding the posthypnotic behavior of a subject to whom 
many different kinds of instructions or suggestions have been made 
if the observer does not know that posthypnotic suggestions have been 
given — and the subject, of course, is not consciously aware of them 
either- — the subject’s behavior is indeed puzzling and questioning the 
subject is usually unrevealing 


Anxiety and Test Peufoiimance 

Up to this point our discussion has concerned some of the rela- 
tionships between test anxiety, on the one hand, and self-attitudes, 
unconscious significances, parent child relationships, and other anx- 
ieties, on the other hand We now turn to a consideration of the re- 
lationship between test aaxiety and test performance insofar as the 
sc 100 age c i id is concerned Whereas in the previous sections \\ e 
, more or less viewed the problem derclopmcntally, wo now shall 
focus on the effects of anxiety on test performance, be it the mdrvid 
ual group, or dassroom type of test situation 
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We hate already indicated that the initial instigation of the test 
anxious response is the knowledge by the child that he is or will be 
in a situation in which an authority figure will in some way pass judg 
ment on his adequacy With this and our previous hypotheses in mind, 
the following series of statements represent our conception of the role 
of other situational factors in affecting the performance of the test 
anxious child 

1 The personality and behavior of the examiner will be important 
factors in the performance of the test anxious child To the extent 
that the examiner (unwittingly) engenders in the child a hostile re 
action or the feeling that he must not be dependent, or indicates that 
he has no doubt that the child will do well, or that he will be com 
pared with others who have taken the test or that there are impor 
tant consequences to test performance — to the extent that the examiner 
engenders these feelings or reflects these attitudes, the performance 
of the test anxious child will be adversely affected because each of 
them can have the effect of heightening existing conflicts in the child 
One can saj to some children “I know jou wall do well” and it will 
not have, as it tends to have in the test anxious child, the effect of 
arousing both conscious and unconscious tendencies having failure 
and its consequences as them content Some children will not be par- 
ticularly affected by a cold and aloof examiner, but to the test anxious 
child this may be interpreted as not being liked or a sign of bad things 
to come Some children can allow themselves to feel hostile toward 
an examiner, but in the test anxious child such a feeling (when it 
can be experienced) lias conscious and unconscious significances the 
elaboration of winch is too dangerous 
2 Problem solving tasks differ in the degree to which the direction 
of solution is indicated as well as the degree to winch the examiner 
can offer clues or support to the subject It is precisely in the situation 
■where the teat awaows child caw depend Uttle or not at all on the 
examiner or the task for clues or support that his performance will 
be impaired The most important basis for tins hypothesis is the strong 
dependency needs of the test anxious child, i e , his need to know 
clearly what is expected of lnm and what the examiner considers 
' right” or “good," to feel sure that external support and guidance 
will be given him when he feels helpless, and to know whether or 
not he is conforming adequately to the examiners standards Inde 
pendence in the sense of wanting or being able to work things out 
by oneself is by no means a prepotent response characteristic of the 
test anxious child 
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Hypotheses 1 and 2 have concerned the test situation without con- 
sideration of the time variable What is the effect of test anxiety on 
test performance over the school years? 

3 Our hypothesis would be that the rate of increase in perform- 
ance of the test anxious child would be significantly less than for the 
non test anxious child This is not to say that test scores of test anx- 
ious children would not increase (this mieht happen m some cases), 
but that the amount of gam would not be an accurate reflection of 
potential or capacity At this pomt it should be borne m mind that 
the test anxious response is essentially a covert one, i e , it is for the 
most part a complex of responses which is not articulated or clearly 
discernible by another person Consequently, it is not likely that the 
relation between test anxiety and test performance would be recog- * 
mzed so that corrective steps could be taken, assuming that in the 
classroom situation, for example, one would know what the correc- 
tive steps should be What we are saying here is that in the situation 
where test anxiety is experienced most frequently (l e , the classroom), 
the significant adult tends not to recognize the problem and there 
fore can be of no help in minimizing the strength and effects of the 
test anxious response The passage of time tends not to be therapeutic 
and the problem may remain at a particular level or become worse 
In addition since the test anxious response essentially prevents the 
child from an objective assessment either of himself or the external 
situation and tends to result in self-defeating behavior, repeated test 
experiences would not be expected m themselves to result in a re- 
duction of test anxiety 
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of this hypothesis is not that the examiner m any way gives the solu 
bon, but rather that the child is permitted or even encouraged to ash 
questions or male requests without either of these being considered 
wrong or a sign of inadequacy In other words when the test anxious 
child is permitted to give some expression to his dependency needs 
—a permission which influences his perception of the examiner as an 
authority figure — the likelihood of his experiencing anxiety and its 
consequences is reduced Most standardized tests of course are not 
structured m this way Far more often than not the child is required 
to solve the problem by himself without any opportunity to ash ques 
tions (without this being considered a sign of inadequacy) or ex 
press uncertainty or the need for some hind of support or guidance 
That the test anxious child is unduly affected by this type of test sit 
uation concerns us less at this point than the failure to take this into 
account m using tests 


Test Anxiety and Need Achievement 

The relationship between test anxiety and need achievement is \ery 
complex, and we bring it up less because of any specific hypotheses 
which might be stated but more in order to indicate its complexity 
We raise the problem because of our realization that test anxiety, as 
we have discussed it can he viewed as an anxiety about achievement 
in particular lands of situations The test situation narrowly conceived 
is one in which the child perceives that he will be evaluated in terms 
of what he has achieved in the past or w hat he can achieve in the 
immediate present A factor which could make for strong achievement 
motivation is the need or wish of the test anxious child to please or 
to conform to the standards of the parent or surrogate Achievement 
means not only obtaining various types of rewards (a good mark, 
praise, affection), but also Ins the effect of avoiding an exacerbation 
of the conflicts between the conscious and unconscious tendencies dis 
cussed in previous pages Although the test anxious child Jins strong 
doubts about his abilities and aaxiousJy anticipates the vague hut 
negative consequences of failure at the same time he lias a strong 
need to achieve the goals which others set for bun or which lie has set 
for himself What desenes emphasis is that the process of achie\cment 
is a means toward the end of obtaining certain types of reactions and 
rewards from others Tins is true for all cliildren but m the test anxious 
child intellectual achievement and performance are unduly related to 
anticipated interactions with adults 
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What about the test anxious child who clearly docs not achieve and 
has a relativel) long histor) of failure 5 One would not expect that his 
need to achieve would be strong in the sense that he expends a great 
deal of energy or time attempting to improv e his performance He may 
wish to do better but his “trying to do better’' would lack strength or 
conviction. This situation is not very different from that encountered 
in man) children with reading difficulties the) sa) the) want to read 
and go through the motions of trying to improve, but one gets the 
definite impression that the) are unable really to expend energy or 
direct their attention to the task in a way that allows one to say they 
are strongly motivated. (Needless to say, man) of these reading prob- 
lem cases would be expected to be test anxious ) In the case of the test 
anxious child with a histor) of failure or lack of achievement, one might 
expect that the strong need for achievement would be expressed in 
phantasy activity 

It is clearly not the sense of our thinking that the test anxious child 
is one who to an observer, would necessarily appear strong!) motivated 
to achieve, or in terms of self report, would suggest a striving and 
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test anxious even though intellectual adequacy was not a concern of 
the parents However, just as we find it difficult to conceive that the 
developing self-attitudes of die very young child would not imolve his 
conception of his own body, we also find it difficult to conceive that 
he does not develop some conception of the adequacy of his “mind,” 
1 e , his adequacy in meeting various hinds of problem solving tasks In 
the case of the test anxious child whose parents m the preschool pe 
nod did not in any explicit or direct way focus on his intellectual 
adequacy, the significance of his entering the school culture is that he 
encounters adults who are like lus parents m that they make demands, 
set standards, and piss judgments The fact tint these adults focus on 
aspects of behavior winch the parents did not is less significant than 
their similarity of role It would perhaps he more correct to say that 
such a child becomes test anxious because of similarity of role between 
parents and teacher, as well as the common conscious unconscious cori 
diets which they engender In other words we are here dealing with 
ft variant of a problem discussed earlier when we attempted to under 
stand ui the very young child how apparently different anxieties were 
related to each other 

Although the above discussion is intended primarily to convey the 
complexity of the possible relationship between test anxiety and need 
achievement, there is one aspect of the discussion which we feel secure 
in stating as a hypothesis the correlation between test anxiety and 
indices of social class would be expected to be positive but small Since 
we assume that the development of test anxiety may occur in a famil) 
setting in which intellectual and academic achievement is not stressed, 
wo would expect that among children coming from lower class homes 
in which such vilucs arc not stressed there would be many test anxious 
children In other words, although we feel tint emphasis on such values 
facilitates the development of test anxiety, it is b) no means a necessary 
prerequisite 


ANxnrrv and School Piiobja 

From our standpoint the school phobia represents perhaps the most 
blatant form of what we have subsumed under the term test anxiety 
Typically the "school phobic" cluld is one who experiences such ex- 
tremely strong anxiety about going to school that unusual steps are 
necessary to enable him to go into and remain in the classroom More 
often than not the most obvious feature of this type of case is the id 
ability of the child to separate from the parent Less obvious but still 
prominent is the display of dependence and hostility on the part of the 
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cluld toward the parent who is attempting to get him to go to school 
or to remain in the classroom In the case of the school phobic child 
who is starting school for the first time, and literally has had no experi- 
ence in school, one wonders how appropriate it is to talk of a school 
phobia It is the act of separation rather than the idea of school which 
is the immediate antecedent of the reaction One would expect that 
such a child has had a history of anxiety associated with separation 
experiences and that the beginning of school is but another occasion 
of the arousal of a conflict between child and parent What wc wish to 
emphasize here is that the hypotheses we have offered are relevant 
both where the school phobic response is primarily focused on the 
parent as well as in those instances where actual school experiences 
plaj- more of a role In other words although our studies never in- 
volved the school phobic child, we touch upon this type of case here 
because we would expect that the hypotheses we have presented on 
previous pages would be strongly supported by studies of such children 
particularly those hypotheses concerned with parent-child relation 
ships 


There are two reasons wh> we did not shid> the school phobic child. 
First, as we shall emphasize in Chapter 4, we desired to develop mcas 
tires ot anxiety which we could utilize with all elementary school 
children, the bulk ot whom experience and handle anxiety in less 
blatant wajs than the school phobic child Second, in terms of the 
tohd elementary school populate, the school phobic reaction is too 
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Such precision was not possible for at least two reasons First, psy- 
choanalytic theory is at tins time too sprawling and unorganized to 
allow' one to focus on a particular kind of behavior and state precisely 
What wilt happen under what conditions Second, by the very nature 
of psychoanalytic theory the interrelationships between two variables 
are staggeringly complex Tor example, one of our hypotheses states a 
relationship between test anxiety and hostility Any attempt at this 
point to make detailed statements about expected relationships be- 
tween these two variables runs into the problem that hostility can be 
experienced and reacted to m\cr)’ diverse ways in different individuals 
It probably is the case that detailing these varied ways of handling 
hostility (and their expected relationships with anxiety) is not as much 
of a problem as is the development of appropriate methodology for 
their measurement In any event, neither the status of current metli 
odology nor theory allows one to develop or state predictions in an 
unambiguous way Tins state of affairs, however, is no excuse for not 
proceeding m research and obtaining data which can serve as a basis 
for evaluating one’s formulations and increasing their clarity and inter 
relationships The current status of psychoanalytic theorizing is prob- 
ably due as much to a lack of relevant systematic research data as it is 
to the inadequacies of such theorizing In the present as well as m the 
past, the bulk of psychoanalytic theorizing has been based on clinical 
observations rather than on the basis of controlled and systematic 
research 

If wc bad been interested only in the relationship between anxiety 
and hostility, we would have felt forced to spell out our expectations 
on the basis of our theoretical orientation, even though we would 
have felt insecure in the process With such a narrowed focus one has 
to determine as soon as possible the adequacy of ones theoretical 
formulation In our case, however, the detailed interrelationships be- 
tween these two v ariables w ere far from being tlic sole interest of our 
project In fact, we deliberately avoided this problem because we felt 
that there were prior problems (theoretical and methodological) which 
had to be better understood Yet we felt that we could not avoid dis 
cussmg the problem in this chapter because in later ones our interpreta- 
tion of some of our findings touches on the interrelationships between 
anxiety and aggression 

The above comments are by way of indicating to the reader that our 
studies reported In later chapters bear more on some hypotheses than 
on others In the chapter which follows, however, we have attempted 
to review the literature relevant to all the hypotheses presented in this 
chapter. 
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In tho previous chapter \vc described the theoretical framework 
within which our thinking and research developed In the present 
chapter wc limit ourselves to a review and discussion of what others 
have thought and discovered about anxiety in children Although the 
writings in this area arc numerous, research evidence which is directly 
relevant to the specific hypotheses stated in tho preceding chapter is 
by no means abundant One reason for this state of affairs is that there 
base been no previous systematic studies of test nnxicty or, for that 
matter, of any other specific anxiety (with the possible exception, as 
wc see later in this chapter, of school phobias) Although the literature 
on anxiety in children is vast much of it is of a clinical theoretical 
kind which, however thought provoking and insightful it may be, does 
not allow one to evaluate the merits of our hypotheses in a secure 
fashion There are however, several important reasons why aspects of 
tins literature (which is heterogeneous in terms of problem focus, 
methodology, and degree and type of theoretical rationale) should he 
discussed here Tirst although in tile previous chapter we focused on 
wouMlv V "1 r?' ,as,zcd < OTl1 P rc dicted) that the test anxious 
Z!iJ vT a 1 ',*"™"’ man > olhcr sduations Therefore, 

non -clinician obtain some idea of the significance 
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which is attached to anxiety in the development of personality. As 
important as the appreciation of the different effects which anxiety 
may have is the recognition of the centrality of the concept of anxiety 
in understanding the development of personality in children. A third 
justification for this review is our own need to attempt to impose some 
semblance of order upon the vast body of literature which deals with 
anxiety in children. We have not attempted to cover the entire litera- 
ture but rather to focus on those aspects which seemed most relevant 
to our own research. 

Before proceeding with our review of the literature dealing with 
the relations between anxiety and other variables, we discuss briefly 
in an initial section the earliest origins and development of anxiety 
in children. In addition, after considering the difference between fear 
and anxiety, we review the various empirical collections of fear and 
comment upon their relevance to die study of anxiety. 

The second section of this chapter concerns studies relevant to our 
hypotheses about die nature of the relationship which should obtain 
between anxiety and certain variables and past experiences. Since these 
variables and experiences include the child's early relationships with 
parents, siblings, and peers, this second section is concerned with early 
interpersonal relationships as well as with studies dealing with such 
topics as social roles, the test situation, and the restaging of early ob- 
ject relationships in the school and peer situations. 

The third section is devoted to the many studies which deal with 
such variables as self-esteem, dependency, achievement needs, body 
image, and aggression. Each of diese variables can be studied and 
discussed separately for research and didactic purposes but they are 
inextricably welded together in the personalities of “real" children. 
One might call this multivariate pattern the “sexuality-hostility matrix*' 
because within the psychoanalytic framework these variables arc di- 
rect consequents of various aspects of psychose.vual development and 
/or the vicissitudes of aggressive impulses. Studies of these variables, 
many of them individual case studies, reveal how the interaction be- 
tween environmental and internal forces produces personality and 
character by way of the mediating role of anxiety. 

In the fourth and final section of our survey, we review those studies 
which contribute evidence and opinions about the effects of anxiety 
upon thinking,' problem-solving, and other task reactions. Wc are in- 
terested in why these activities elicit anxiety in the first place, as well 
as in the specific and general effects of anxiety. Such topics as learning 
inhibitions and school phobia are considered here. 
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The Concept of Anxietx 

Although the concept of anxiety has been important in the thinking 
of mankind since the beginning of philosophy and religion, Freud 
was the first to attempt to indicate how the diverse conditions under 
which anxiety arises, as well as the assumed universality of its appear- 
ance, could be incorporated within a single psychological framework 
The concept was refined in the mill of continuous and intense contact 
with human behavior until it emerged as one of the key constructs of 
a theory of human behavior which was comprehensive enough to en- 
compass the scope of what people think, say, feel, and do Smce, as 
wc have pomted out, our basic assumptions, hypotheses, and research, 
stem directly from psychoanalytic theory, we feel that a brief review 
of Freuds thinking about anxiety is relevant at this point 
The Genetic Point of View. The most meaningful way of attaining 
an understanding of the psychoanalytical concept of anxiety is to con- 
sider its development from the genetic (le, developmental) point of 
view Freud considers the complex of sensory, motor, and physiological 
experiences which suddenly flood the immature nervous system of 
the foetus at birth to be the prototype of all later anxiety reactions 
The important point Jiere is that this first anxiety reaction is an un- 
governed, automatic" reaction to what can be thought of as the most 
helpless state of affairs in which the human organism will ever find 
himself He has learned few (it any) ways of dealing with this state 
ot helplessness, and so has no way of warding off the intense and prob- 
ably painful respiratory and cardiac reactions which occur automati- 
ca ly in all members of our species at this particular lime This pain- 
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later characterized by hypersensitivity and Jon frustration tolerance 
(Bergman and Escalona 1949) The quantification of the intensity 
of this first anxiety reaction together with a multidisciplinary study 
and isolation of the significant genetic and environmental variables 
with which it is correlated is a relatively unexplored research area 
During the da>s following birth the helpless condition of the 
neonate is prolonged b) the combination of new stimuli such as hun 
ger and the immaturity of his motor and nervous systems Therefore 
his automatic anxiety reaction continues to occur after birth in the 
face of painful new stimuli But as the organism gradually matures 
in the context of new and repeated experiences a most important and 
mysterious transition tabes place Increasingly the anxious reaction 
no longer occurs automatically to a dangerous (painful) situation 
which is already present but instead somehow comes to occur in 
modified form before the onset of the painful stimulation Tlius an\ 
icty takes on a signaling [unction which warns of the impending dan 
ger and enables it to exercise preventive measures in order to avoid 
the experience of intense pain This transition seems to come about 
through some sort of learning or conditioning process which prob 
ably depends jointly on the maturation of the motor and nervous 
systems and upon the occurrence of certain kinds of specific expen 
enccs When there is some anomaly in the maturation process and/or 
some crucial environmental deprivation or trauma it follows that this 


transition of anxiety from an “automatic reaction to danger to a 
“signaling function” under the control of the ego docs not take place 
In tins event the organism continues to experience anxiety in over 
whelming and extremely painful amounts in the face of every danger 
situation Such failure of the developing organism to acquire control 
of the anxious reaction may be responsible for the complete social with 
drawal of some children who are raised in institutions where they are 
deprived of certain types of environmental stimulation (Spitz 1945 
1946 Spitz and Wolf, 1949) It seems possible that complete with 
drawal from all stimulation constitutes the only defense these infants 
could learn for avoiding ov envhehnmg amounts of anxiety 

In most children after anxiety' takes on its signaling functions 
the ego leams to react to this danger signal in various ways which 
me probably also both constitutionally and environmentally defer 
mined These defensive reactions take many forms and may be utilized 
flexibly or rigidly It also seems likely that these early learned reac- 
tions to anxiety are basic determinants of personality and character 
ological differences in later life In addition the defensive maneuvers 
of txx individual may be adaptive or maladaptive in different s.tua 
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tions. When the defensive processes available to a particular indi- 
vidual are varied and flexible, the chances are high that they will be 
adaptive in most situations. But when an individual’s defensive struc- 
ture is rigid and limited, it follows that his defensive reactions will 
usually not be appropriate to a particular situation and thus will be 
maladaptive in the sense that they will interfere with adaptive func- 
tioning. Such defensive processes arc usually labeled symptoms, al- 
though we are learning that even where the defenses are not clearly 
pathological they can still interfere with performance if the)' arc in- 
flexible and inappropriate to a particular task. It is also possible that 
defenses which interfere with performance in most situations may be 
adaptive or facilitating in certain limited or specific situations. For 
example, a child who always defends against the danger signaled by 
his anxiety by withdrawing from social relationships into a private 
world of symbols may be very facile with numbers. 

Freud devoted considerable attention to the anxious reaction from 
the viewpoint of the types of danger situations to which it is cither 
an automatic reaction or a signal which triggers various types of ego 
defenses. Genetically speaking, as we have pointed out, the first dan- 
ger situation is the state of almost absolute helplessness which char- 
acterizes the period during and immediately after birth. Gradually, 
the first danger situation becomes more focused as the infant learns 
that the appearance and disappearance of feelings of “unpleasure” 
are m some way associated with the appearance and disappearance 
of certain objects (e.g., people) in his environment Tims, the anx- 
lety becomes displaced from the danger situation of helplessness to 
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phase, and the fear of his superego, to the latency period But all these daneer- 
situations and determinants of anxiety can persist side by side and cause the 
ego to react to them Midi anxiety at .a later period than the appropriate one 
or set era! can come into operation at the same time (Freud, 194U, p 115) 

Finally, an important fact with regard to sex differences is that in 
girls the danger situation of loss of object seems to remain the most 
effectn e Freud also points out that, in contrast avith what happens 
with boys, the danger situation “loss of object" becomes transformed 
into a fear o£ loss of the object’s love 

Anxiety as an Experiential Phenomenon Freuds three criteria of 
the anxious reaction show clearly that he conceives anuety to be an 
experiential phenomenon As stated w Chapter 2, these criteria are 
that anxiety is unpleasant, lias physiological concomitants, and is con- 
sciously experienced It is m this sense that “dme” characteristics 
have been attributed to anxiety since the organism presumably strives 
to avoid such unpleasantness It is assumed that, owing to previous 
experience, this unpleasant experiential state has come to mean “dan- 
ger.” 

In view of the fact that one of Ins criteria for the anxious reaction 
is that it is a conscious affective experience, the use of the term “un- 
conscious anxiety” seems to be paradoxical Freud himself refers to 
“unconscious affect” at one point (Freud, 1925b), and it is not un- 
common to find the term bandied about m more recent psychoanalytical 
literature The paradox is cleared up when we realize that when 
Freud uses the term “anxiety” in this connection, he is not referring 
to anxiety itself but rather to an "unconscious readiness" to develop 
the affect of anxiety (Fenichel, 1945), This is what he has in mind 
when he speaks of anxiety as an "unconscious affect ” In Freud s words 
It may happen that an affect or an emotion is perceived, but misconstrued 
By the repression of its proper presentation it is forced to become connected 
with another idea, and is now interpreted by consciousness as the expression 
of this other idea If we restore the true connection, we call the original affect 
‘unconscious*, although the affect was never unconscious but its ideational 
presentation ’had undergone repression . In every instance where re- 
pression has succeeded in inhibiting the de\e!opment of an affect we apply 
the term ‘unconscious’ to those affects that arc restored when we undo the 
work of repression So it cannot be denied that the use of die terms m ques 
tion (unconscious affects) is logical, but a comparison of the unconscious 
affect with the unconscious idea reveals the significant difference that the 
unconscious idea continues, after repression as an actual formation in the 
system Ucs, whilst to the unconscious affect (anxiety, pit) there corresponds 
m the same s^tem only a potential disposition which is prevented from de- 
velomnc further But there may very well be in the system Ucs aitect 
formations which, like others, como into consciousness The ithole difference 
arises from the fact that ideas are collides— ultimately of memory traces— 
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whilst affects and emotions correspond with processes of discharge, the final 
expression of which is perceived as feeling (Freud 1925b, pp 110-111 ) 

Thus for example, we are really referring to an unconscious "readi- 
ness” or “potential disposition” when we use anxiet) as an interven- 
ing variable in predicting that the removal of a certain symptom will 
be followed by an unusuall) strong anxiet) reaction When we use 
the concept of anxiet)' m this way, some important research areas be- 
come apparent For example, an important question arises as to the 
conditions under which some children dev elop the capacity to expen 
ence only small (adaptive) amounts of anxiety (the capacity to utilize 
anxiety onl) as an adaptive danger signal), whereas other children 
seem to experience no anxiety at all until they "explode" and are 
overwhelmed by it It seems obvious that the experiencing of abnor 
mal amounts of anxiet)' seems to be indicative of some malfunction 
m the individuals ego or control apparatus In this connection, it is 
becoming more and more apparent that anxiet) and the other ego 
functions, including defensiveness, problem solving functions, percep 
tion, etc., cannot be studied independently without recognizing the 
effect which each has upon the other ° 

Thus far we have attempted to indicate concisely the major aspects 
of Freuds conception of the nature, ongms, and development of anx 
et> m children Other renters who hare made ether Jnportant con 
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and fear These entem have been derived primarily from early psy 
choanal) Re theory In general, the danger of disaster, which anxiety 
signals, is considered to be subjective (internal) in nature m that 
tiie conflicting tendencies and impulses unfulfilled needs, etc, that 
underlie and precipitate the anxiety dwell within the personality 
Theso inner tendencies and unresolved conflicts are commonly de 
senbed as unconscious Whereas in fear there is a relatively clear dif 
fcrcntiation and perception of the dangerous elements of the situation 
and of the direction of (he impulse, such is usually not the case with 
anxiety In anxiety states, feelings may be diffuse, vague, and varied 
and the child s reactions may appear to bo indiscriminate and inap- 
propriate 

Harry Stack Sullivan lias performed on important and significant 
theoretical service in differentiating beta ccn anxiety and fear in terms 
of their differing roles with respect to the "self system' 7 (Sullivan, 
1918 1953, 1050) The self system is "an organization of experience 
for avoiding increasing degrees of anxiety which ore connected with 
the educative process 77 For Sullivan, anxiety is a reflection and warn 
mg of internally originating discrepancies in the self system, nnd fear 
is a dynamism (personality mechanism) for dealing with external 
(realistic) danger He points out that our tendency to confuse anx 
icty and fear is accentuated by our perception of the fact that chil 
dren tend to verbalize when they ore anxious and that such verbaliza 
tions tend (falsely according to Sullivan) to suggest that the child 
is afraid oF something in particular which is clear to him although 
perhaps not overtly expressed The adult frequently fads to recognize 
that such verbalizations may take inappropriate forms, such as r a 
tionalizations and unrealistic denials, winch reflect anxiety rather than 


i car 

Sullivan’s definition of anxiety is basically similar to the Treudmn 
viewpoint discussed in the preceding section although his emphasis 
is on defining anxiety as the need for security (the approval of sig 
nificant others) and on the fact that it is experienced for the first 
time when the infant becomes capable of differentiating people and 
bis own bodily limitations out of the matrix of his earliest experiences 
(which arc experienced as almost random physiological tensions and 
satisfactions) Tlius, as with Freud Sullivan conceives that anxiety 
is based ultimately upon the waxing and waning of physiological ten 
sions but he emphasizes that it develops as the inevitable consequence 
Of the child s relationship with his mother (or other significant adults) 

In summary, for Sullivan, anxiety is a dynamism called out by em 
patliy Furthermore, anxiety is a product of education and living among 
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significant people and is social and human As was pointed out earlier, 
it is also a warning signal it implies danger from within It Is a warn 
ing that one has to do something to make sure that his security does 
not sink sudden]) as a result of the actions of significant people or 
ideas When anxiety is extreme it is equivalent to "terror,'’ which is 
defined as the state in which a person is extreme!) afraid of some- 
thing erupting into awareness that senousl) threatens his security 
Fear, on the other hand, is a self preserv ational device m Sullivan’s 
system It is a "bundle of processes called out b) the great novelty of 
the situation” it is a legitimate reaction to something that is really 
dangerous in the situation It differs from anxiety in that it is mediated 
by distance sense receptors It tends to increase sensor} acuity and 
precipitate adaptive and flexible changes m the physical economv 
(although these changes mav become maladaptive m particular sit- 
uations owing to recent cultural changes in tlic history of man) In 
fear there is a concentration of consciousness onto the "real” fear- 
provoking aspects of the situation As with anxiety, when fear be- 
comes extreme, terror results but this terror is based upon an ob 
jecbve reality rather than the disapproval of significant persons Fear 
also differs from anxiety in that the more clarity that is introduced 
mto what is fear provoking the more likely it becomes that the per 
sons fear or terror wall be reduced 
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intensive pcrsomht) studies of children hive shown us that the 
joungcr tlic child the more difficult it becomes to maintun such a 
distinction between fear and anxiety This is due to the fact that the 
younger the child the more immature are the intellectual and person 
ihty processes which differentiate between inner and outer real and 
imagined dangers This has also been convincing!) shown at the ex 
penmcntal level b) the studies of intellectual development carried 
out during the past 30 >cars b> Piaget and his collaborators As Erich 
son puts it the child is as >ct too close to his infantile danger situa 
tions he is still in the midst of the painful process of acquiring a tried 
and true sense of reality b) means of an ongoing “painful testing of 
inner and outer goodnesses and badnesses” be has not learned to dis 
tinguMi clearl) between dangerous objects forces and events in the 
external world and Ins own angr> drives lus own sense of sma 
ness and his own split inner world ” Erickson agrees that m the adult 
“fears are states of apprehension which focus on isolated and recog 
nlablo dangers so tint the) may be [udiciously apprai sed an d real 
ist.calh countered [whereas] anx.et.es ire diffuse states of ten 
s.on (caused In a loss of mutual regulation and a consequent upset 
in ld.id.nal and aggressne controls) which magnify and even cause 
L » of an outer danger u.thout pointing to any avenue of 

gtrs which they -^'.0 be awam of fear then vv.thou 8 . gnang 

not learned to be t ^ []ie flc0 of anIie ty to re 
in to anxiety to tram l f that w h.ch man must fear 

mam an accurate measure „ elrs S maturity docs he become sus 

~ Therefore only as the child . nears mat V ^ ^ 

ceptible to the types of . ad “ Hrallt bctvveen rational adult fears 
are brought about by J j T , 10 f 0 n 0 „m g passage suggests 

how 'the^'objcetlveMears of 

part of the early matrix of mfantdc anxiety 


i rvr nf tluncs such as a sudden loss of support 
Bab es are startled by a number of « t Soch ^ts are acc dental and 
or a sudden intense no.se or beam ^ Z tas ] eamc d t „ fear suddenness 
rare and are quicUy adjusted I lo unl« J 4 ! s [UB cult to say when he fea s 
m the changes around bim ^om as such and when he reacts 

the recurrence of a tensJ0 „ wh , ch 1S expressed in reeurruig 

w ith anxiety to the adult p 
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suddenness Fear of such objective things as loss of support or noise thus 
easflv becomes anxiet) connected with the sudden loss of attentive care 
{Enckson 1950, p 364) 

We must conclude, therefore, that to distinguish between fear and 
anxiety m children, at either the conceptual or the practical measure 
ment level, is extremely difficult at the younger age levels, although 
it becomes (theoretical!) ) increasingly possible v ith the approach 
of adolescence and the concomitant acquisition of what Piaget has 
termed “logical thought processes'* (Inhelder and Piaget, 195S) 
Relevance to Our Hypolheset It seems appropriate at this time to 
interrupt this review of the literature in order to sec what light the 
previous discussion sheds on some of the hypotheses presented in 
Chapter 2. The content of this previous discussion clearlv docs not 
allow us to evaluate the vahdit) of am of our hypotheses but it does 
indicate rather clearl) why the) took the direction the) did For ex- 
ample, the emphasis w e placed in man) of our hypotheses on the role 
of significant others" (eg, parents, teachers) in the development of 
anxiet) in children is explicit m Freuds discussions and beautifull) 
described and elaborated in tho<e of Sullivan When we asVcd wh) 
should a child be anxious about his adequacy in the classroom, our 
attempt to answer the question m terms of what the anxietv reflected 
about the childs anticipations of approval-disapproval from teacher 
and his parents was obviously determined bv the theoretical considera 
Uons of Freud and Sullivan presented earlier in tins chanter Put m 
T > * 11 K 2X101113110 tout anxmt) m children cannot be under 
stood without attention to th-ir relationship with parents and parent 
surrogates From this standpoint, therefore research about anxiet) 
in children mast focus on parent as v el] as child. 

fnr^T “TF" “ d descn P' 1 ‘™ moremer, serve os n basis 
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I. « important note to altorgh Mb™,. more so than Freud, 
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was aware of and strongly emphasized social factors m the develop 
ment of personality, lie discusses the origins and development of anx- 
iety m a naj which suggests that it is pnmarily an interpersonal 
phenomenon rather than one which is determined by social class 
factoid That is to si), although social class factors are undoubtedly 
relevant to an understanding of anxiety, they are not the necessary 
or sufficient conditions for the development of anxiety Once the anx- 
ious reaction becomes a distinctive aspect of the young child s per- 
sonality it can bo transferred from the interpersonal situation m which 
it was reinforced to other situations and relationships It was these 
hinds of considerations which led us to hypothesize that test anxiety 
w ould he found in many children who come from backgrounds where 
intellectual and academic achievement is by no means stressed In 
these cases the anxious reaction in relation to school reflects, we hy 
pothesized, a transference to the school of the “interpersonal anxiety* 
engendered in the parent child relationship 

Finally, the previous discussion about the difficulties in distinguish 
ing between anxiety and fear m children serves to explain not only 
why our hypotheses do not reflect an attempt to make such a distrnc 
tion but, as will be seen in the next chapter, why we essentially by 
passed the problem in developing our measuring instruments It was 
our opinion that to the extent that our instruments allowed us to con 
firm predictions stemming from a theory’ of anxiety we would be justi 
fled in assuming tint they were reflecting the construct of anxiety 
rather than fear 

Empirical Collections of rears m Children Since a large propor 
tion of the child s “fearful reactions might well be classified as anx 
itty reactions, most of the empirical collections of fears which have 
been made in the twentieth century arc collections which although 
they may include a small proportion of objcctn e or reality based fears 
are comprised mainly of situations which arouse infantile anxiety in 
tho children studied It is rare in any of these studies to find a dis 
cussion of the possible implications of a distinction between anxiety 
and fear A more important limitation for our purposes here is that 
these collections of fears were not designed or interpreted in terms 
of a systematre theory of personahty or anxiety Consequently, the re 
lationships among fear” parental relationships and personality vari 
ables w ere rarely m\ estigated m a w ay which w ould allow us to evaht 
ate the status of our hypotheses in anything resembling a secure fash 
ion Content and frequency of fears sex differences age trends in 
tclhgcncc test scores— these are the variables with which most of these 
studies were concerned 

In light of the limitations noted above, it does not seem indicated 
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that we undertake another review here What follows is a senes of 
conclusions which seem warranted from these studies and which shed 
light directly or indirectly on some of our hypotheses 


1 One of the most consistent Endings is that the majority of the 
so called fears of children are of an “imaginary” nature, i c , they arc 
obviously remote from the child s personal experiences Tins finding 
is especially important because it tends to support Erickson's con- 
ceptualization of the difficulty in distinguishing between fear and anx- 
iety If, as these studies indicate, the majority of fears arc of an im- 
aginary nature, it suggests not only the role of motivational factors 
but also the importance of unconscious and conscious qualities in the 
so called fear experience — considerations which were basic to our 
hypotheses m Chapter 2 

2 The fears of children are in many respects similar to the fears 
of parents Although this finding is not as well documented as one 
would like, it is consistent with our general position that the anxieties 
of children cannot be understood without relation to the parental 
\anable 1 


3 It seems clear from these studies that although the frequenc) 
of fears remains relatively constant at the different age levels, the 

Sd! M° f c .T S See , mS t0 5 > s ‘ematically as the child gets 
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the onset of puberty), vvhereaT mrlstre^ ^uacies (especially near 
E ris are more concerned about the 
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establishment and maintenance of social relationships and with how 
others perceive them Tile findings in regard to girls clearly support 
Freuds position (p 33), and the tendency for boys to be con- 
cerned about bodily harm is also consistent with hi s description of 
psjchosexual development in boys * However, it is necessary to pomt 
out that none of our hypotheses in Chapter 2 concerned sex differ 
ences The reasons for this omission, as well as the significance of 
our research findings for the problem of sex differences m anxiety, 
will be discussed in Chapter 10 

Studies of a More Specific Nolure We now turn our attention to 
studies ( tending to be more recent than those referred to in the pre 
nous section) of more specific fears of more narrowly defined pop 
ulations Aside from the fact that these were more focused studies, 
their content is more relevant to our own hypotheses ind research 

One group of researchers carried out a comparative study of the 
worries of children In two school situations (Jersild, Goldman, and 
Loftus, 1941) A worries inventory was administered to fifth and 
sixth grade children of the New York City schools eight of which Jnd 
officially adopted an "activity " program of progress^ e procedures, and 
eight other schools that were not imolved in the experiment with 
the activity program The results showed no significant differences 
between the worries reported by children recemng different types 
of activity programs The authors conclude, “It appears that the ac 
tivity program, which has entailed many changes In classroom pro 
cedures, including greater freedom for the individual pupils to c\er 
cise their interests, has not rendered the pupils less concerned about 
their progress and competence in school work" That is, cluldren who 
are relieved of a great deal of strict academic pressure continue to 
worry about school just as much as the students who are still subject 
to such pressure Tins seems, in Ime with our discussion in the prei ious 
chapter, to pomt up the fact that these worries stem more from the 
basic personality processes of the children than from the Immediate 
conditions within the school situation itself This is further confirmed 
by the fact that over 80 per cent of the children m both groups re 

• It is important to point out that the age trend findings to relation to fear of 
physical Injury are at variance with psychoanalytic theory (be it of the Freud or 
Sulinan variety) in one important respect From ps) choanalytlc theory one would 
erpect that very young children are as concerned (pcrliaps more so) with bodily 
functions and adequacy as older cluldren The failure of these studies to note this 
is probably as much due to the difficulties of young children in \ er balking such 
concerns as to the inadequacies of the methods used to obtain such information. 

This is not to $3y that psychoanalytic theory fs right and the data are wrong hut 
only that the theory has not been evaluated with appropriate procedures 
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ported that they “often” or “sometimes” worried about test failure, 
despite the fact that children in the activity schools were subjected 
to fewer tests and less test pressure from teachers (An important 
point, of course, is that this would not reduce achievement pressures 
from home) In general, items involving the parents either directly 
or indirectly seemed to be the source of greatest worry to the large 
majority of these children In addition, the items which concerned 
situations other than those connected with the school (such as ghosts, 
kidnapping dreams, dying strange people) caused the children less 
worry than items relating to school failure of various sorts Another 
significant result was that girls tended to report more worries than 
boys 


At about the same time, Pmtner and Lev (1940) also administered 
a womes inventory to a group of fifth and sixth grade children in 
New -iork City The analysis of the data revealed that both boys and 
girls worry- most about family and school items (including failing 
tests) Next in order come womes about personal adequacy, social 
adequacy, economic problems, and health problems They also found 
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of socioeconomic backgrounds. As their measure of fear and worry 
the investigators used lists of the fears and worries which were re- 
ported anonymously by each child. As in the studies described pre- 
viously, fears and worries related to the school situation were most 
frequent among both boys and girls at both socioeconomic levels. 
Among the items and situations most frequently feared were stage 
frigid, tests, teachers, grades, and schoohvork. However, there was a 
positive relationship between socioeconomic class and the frequency 
and types of fears reported. Boys from the lower socioeconomic level 
were more afraid of the teachers and more susceptible to stage fright 
than the boys from the upper socioeconomic class, whereas the latter 
worried more about grades and schoohvork than did the former. Among 
the girls, those from the upper socioeconomic level reported more fears 
and worries about school situations than did the girls from the lower 
socioeconomic class. However, they were more worried about grades 
and less worried about tests and they suffered less from stage fright 
than the lower class girls. It is interesting to note that worry about 
tests and stage fright tended to occur together in the latter group. 
This is further evidence of the dose connection between test anxiety 
and personality processes. No statistical differences between the sexes 
as they relate to school worries were noted. 

With respect to age trends, the authors reported that when fears 
related to school situations were plotted against age, the general trend 
of the curves was “somewhat negatively accelerated” for both sexes. 
However, it is interesting to note that boys seemed to reach the peak 
of their concern over school somewhat later than did the girls (about 
age 13 as compared with 11 to 12 for the girls). In addition, there 
was some tendency for the boys from the high socioeconomic level 
to be more concerned about school situations at an earlier age than 
the boys from the lower class. It follows from this study that the vari- 
ables of socioeconomic status and age level are highly relevant to the 
study of fear and anxiety in children. 

In another study designed to reveal age trends and sex differences 
in the fears of children. Winker (1949) found that older children 
showed less fear of animals but more fear of personal physical harm 
than did the younger cliildren. The main sex difference was that girls 
were more interested than boys in social relationships, whereas the 
boys were more interested in activities and in their future social roles. 

Boston (1939), on the other hand, was specifically interested in 
the relationship of children’s fears and intellectual level. He was also 
interested in finding out whether there was a relations lup beriveen 
fears and disturbing factors in the home environment, with intelligence 
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held constant His measure of fears and fantasies was obtained b) 
analyzing psychiatric cxsc records from the Pittsburgh Child Guidance 
Center and recording all reported fears and fant isics Of course, this 
method is subject to \ arious errors of measurement such ns the usual 
lack of s)stcmatic coverage of all fears and fantasies of all the children, 
and a complete reliance upon the judgment and thoroughness of the 
psychiatrists who wrote the ease reports With this in mind, the results 
of the stud) should be considered as onl) suggestive and subject to 
further validation Boston found that GI per cent of the children of 
superior intelligence were reported to have fears, as compared with 
36 per cent of the children of avenge Intelligence Turthcnnorc, nil 
the children in his average group who did have fears cither had been 
subjected to various adverse factors in their home environments such 


as rejecting parents conflicts between parents or a neurotic parent, 
or they had experienced some kind of traumatic event or suffered from 
some physical trauma around which the fear centered In general, 
the fears of the majority of the children in his superior group were 
a so related to such factors, but it was noted that "in the home of 
the as erage children, the negative factors to which thev reacted with 
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number of reported fears However, this may also be another instance 
of the displacement of anxiety about one’s own adequacy and identity 
to specific objects m the environment 
Ono of the most interesting empirical collections m the literature 
deals with anxiety attacks m children (Langford, 1937) In his report 
of tins study, Langford discusses the physical symptoms which ac- 
company the anxiety attack as well as the importance of early detec- 
tion of the nature of the attack, and the personality and social con 
conn tan ts of such attacks He gives a vivid description of this phe 
nomenon 

The child suddenly becomes panic stricken, calls to his mother, clutches her 
to him and refuses to be soothed He is fearful and apprehensive and may 
tell her that he his pain in lus heirt or abdomen The complaint of suffocation 
or difficulty in breathing is frequent Palpitation is complained of the puke is 
counted and found to be elevated After so me time the attack subsides, but 
usually recurs the next day or sooner With each recurring attack both parents 
and child become more alarmed More often than not the family phy sician has 
liecn called Hi s unau areness of the true nature of the attack may throw more 
doubt into the minds of all concerned With wise handling there may he a 
cessation of the attacks but for the most part die physiological symptomafol 
ogy has been treated rather than the child himself (Langford 1937) 

As an example of the litter, Langford gives the case of a normally 
intelligent girl of 13 

She was treated for heart trouble, hyperthyroidism and adrenal tumor as well 
is nervousness She was given two months of bed rest numerous medicines 
(arsenic thyroid iodine bromides quinidm digitalis luminal sedatol), high 
enemas and ice caps to the heart and eventually, a tonsillectomy 

With regard to the kind of child who develops these attacks, all 
the eases in his sample of 20 children were “serious minded” and 
tended to worry about their schoolwork and about making a good 
fmprvssAm orr miter peopV Tfxy’ wrassj Abe .most part, AuxwJ At*d 
shy in then* peer relationships It should be noted of course that 
the difficulties experienced by these children represent extreme mam 
festations of the anxiety reaction much more obvious (and serious) 
than the anxieties of the “high anxious” children with which our own 
research is concerned 

Relevance of the Findings for Our llyjiotheses Some of the results 
reviewed in this section are directly relevant to some of the hypotheses 
presented in the previous chapter It should be stressed however, 
that the bulk of the findings arc of only inferential or indirect relevance, 
owing to various factors discussed earlier such as differing or absence 
of theoretical frameworks, and lack of any specific focus in research 
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design, or, at least, a lack of specific focus upon the variables encom- 
passed by our hypotheses 

The only hypothesis which the findings support unequivocally is, 
perhaps, more of a basic assumption than a hypothesis This is our 
assumption that the anxious reaction is a frequent and important re- 
action to test situations Studies such as those of Pintncr and Lev 
(1940), Zehgs (1939), Angclmo et al (1930), Jersild ct al (1&41), 
Brown (1954), and Sakcllanou (1939) show clearly that school and 
particularly test situations are a source of anxiety and fear m large 
numbers of children of both sexes and of both low cr and upper socio- 
economic class levels 


There is also some direct and a great deal of inferential or indirect 
evidence in the reviewed studies which we interpret as supporting 
our hypotheses about the connection between test anxiety and various 
personality processes These hypotheses include such predictions as 
that the test anxious child tends to derogate his own worth, is pre- 
oeeupied with phantasies of bodily injury, punishment, and rctaha 
h-u has strong dependency needs and conflicts The results which 
findmes tu *° n al ^ CaS * onc d,cse hypotheses include the 
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to our hypothesis tint any situation or object which possesses the 
potential for bodity injury may become the focus of the anxiety of 
the test anxious child We are aware, of course, that these findings 
nro of only indirect relevance to our hypotheses since the designs of 
the studies do not enable us to tell whether or not the same children 
expressed both nnxiety about test situations and fears of bodily in 
jury This evidence is certainly suggestive however, in view of the 
fact tint the high incidence of test anxiety and concern about bodily 
integrity m the school population points to the presence of a consider 
able overlap of the two variables within the same individuals 
Boston's finding that all of his children of average intelligence who 
admitted fears cither had been subjected to various adverse factors 
in the home environment or had experienced some kind of traumatic 
event or serious physical injur}' tends to support our hypothesis that 
test anxiety possesses both conscious and unconscious significances 
which arc related to what die child has experienced m potential or 
actual security threatening situations of the past Also of interest here 
is the consistent finding that the majority of the specific fears reported 
by children hav e little or no basis in reality As wo have pointed out, 
these specific fears seem to serve as focal points or screens for anxiety 
about situations impulses and conflicts which possess extremely dan 
gcrous implications for the child s security 

Our hypothesis that where the test anxious child can express his 
dependency he is less likely to experience anxiety and its consequents 
may shed light upon the fact that the "activity” program instituted 
in several school systems did not lower anxiety about school (Jersild, 
Goldman and Loftus 1941) We would have predicted tins finding 
since many of the changes which the program entailed increased the 
pressure on the student to he more independent in his scboolw ork 
To the extent that our hypothesis 1ns validity, such implied sanctions 
.vprvo live expression of dependency would raise rather than lower 
the anxiety level of children who were already anxious about school 
Those aspects of the program involving increased independence pres 
sure would tend to offset the gains deriving from other aspects of 
the activity program. So that the over all result would be no differ 
ences found between the anxiety levels of children in the two types 
of schools Parenthetically, the findings of this study are also of rele- 
vance to our hypothesis that test anxiety is a reflection of the child s 
internalized conflicts deriving from his family relationships It was 
found that despite the systematic difference in the extent of the pres 
sure exerted by the teachers upon their pupils in the two types of 
school, all the children were more worried about parental punish 
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ments than teacher punishments One can also mftr that perhaps 
another reason for the lack of a difference m the anxiety levels of the 
“activity” and “nonactivity” children involves the lack of experimental 
control over the degree of achievement pressure and other sanctions 
exerted by the childrens parents 

The study by Angelino ct al (1936) throws some light on our 
hypothesis about the relationship between test anxiety and indices 
of social class Their finding that worry about school is b) no means 
infrequent in the lower social class group supports our contention 
that worry about academic or intellectual adequacy may occur in 
many children coming presumably’ from homes in which academic 
or intellectual values are not stressed Another finding of this stud) 

oes suggest a positive relationship between social class and test anx 
lety but the degree of this relationship is modest as wc would have 
pro icte us relationship is in addition, by no means a simple one 
since tlie authors found an interaction between sex anxiety, and socio- 
economic level J 
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ever, that inton'd conflicts and impulses possess connotations of tlaneer 
only insofar as they entail a real cvtcmil danger such as castration 
Therefore, although it i S useful to maintain the dichotomy between 
inner and outer dangers on the conceptual Ic\cl, the fact is that in 
phobias the threat of one external danger (eg, castration; is always 
replaced by the threat oF another external danger which is better de 
fined and easier for the child to handle (eg, fear of animals) 

In general, the phobic rciction to a specific object or situation be 
comes established only after the child has experienced an anxiety at- 
tach while interacting m some way with tiro particular object or 
situation (Abraham, 1055) The specific circumstances may be experi- 
enced in a physical waj (eg, the child may experience an anxiety 
attach w liilc \\ ailing m the street or riding in an elc\ ator), or the) may 
be experienced onl) xicanousl) (eg, the child may experience an 
anxiety attach while reading of xvdd animals in Africa) In either event, 
thereafter the anxiet) triggered off when the underling conflict or 
impulse threatens to become conscious is held in chech by the phobia, 
but it is re experienced whcncxcr protection against the object of the 
phobia cannot be obtained (eg, xvhen the child is forced to ride m a 
phobically feared elevator) In general, however, the mechanism of 
the phobia remains quite stable because it docs good service as a 
means of defense in the containment of painful attacks of anxiety 
The anxiet) experienced by the child xvhen he is confronted by the 
object of lus phobia is a danger signal set off by his ego and the danger 
which js being signaled in this wax is inxariably the danger of castra- 
tion (Freud 19-49) Tins experience of anxiet) is the same experience 
which the child Ins m other dangerous situations except that the con- 
flicts or impulses which serve the triggering function remain uncon- 
scious in then: original form 

Of course, some types of phobic rcictions are more complex than 
others (Treud, 1949) For example, in agoraphobia (fear of open 
spaces) the defense e mechanism of regression is a more integral part 
of the picture than in other types of phobic reactions In these phobias 
where regression plays an important role, the child s ego may elude 
the necessity of avoiding the object of its phobia by regressing to a 
condition which at some earlier time possessed strong connotatfons of 
safety and sccurit) In agoraphobia, for example, he may be able to 
walk in the street Without experiencing anxiet) if he is accompanied 
by someone in w horn he has complete trust 
To summarize this brief discussion of the theoretical aspects of the 
relationship between anxiety and phobias The phobic process begins 
when the ego recognizes the danger of castration and consequently 
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gives a signal of anxiety This anxiety is handled by inhibiting the 
impending impulse or the perception of the dangerous conflict on the 
one hand and the displacement or projection of the dangerous con 
notations upon an external (previous!) innocuous) object or situation 
on the other hand After this occurs, the original castration anxiety is 
elicited b) a different object and therefore is expressed only in a dis 
torted form This transfer of the dangerous aspects of the original con 
fhet enables the ego apparatus to cease the production of anxiety as 
long as the child is able to avoid the phobic object 
It is highly likely that an indeterminate number of the fears which 
were gathered in the empirical collections described in the previous 
section of this chapter represent phobias rather than simple fears As 
we have pointed out, the conscious feeling tone of fear is ascribed to 
P 0 1C 0 ejects which represent a projection of an unsolved emotional 
con ic . ne o e pnmai) weaknesses of the empirical collections of 
conflicts U ^ ^ notIun S about undertying motivational 
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children have usually experienced the school situation in vicarious 
form through their siblings or they have absorbed certain verbalized 
and nonverbalized attitudes of their parents or other significant per- 
sons in their immediate environment which are important in the dis- 
placement of their separation anxiety upon the school. In general, it 
would seem that tho school phobias of such children would be less 
stable (he., more easily and frequently generalized to other objects) 
than the school phobic reaction in an older child who has a history of 
experiences in the school situation and has displaced his anxiety upon 
some specific aspect of the school situation Of course, this is not to 
say that the nature of the conflicts would not be similar or that hypoth 
uses advanced about die general dynamics of the school phobic i reac- 
tion would not hold true for both types of cases. In act m the last 
chanter wo were quite specific in stating that the school phobic re 
action’is a qualitatively similar but more blatant form of what we have 

Iridle^rcmaindcr^of this section on school phobia we review the find- 
ings and conclusions of the various studies of 
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boys and girls is approximate!) the same (Johnson ct al , 1941, Wald- 
fogel, 1957), whereas others report tint it is more common among 
girls than among boys (Talbot, 1957, Judge Baber Guidance Center, 
1958) In none of the research reports which we hive seen has the 
incidence of school phobn among bo)s been higher thin among girls 
One of the best documented findings is that the majority of school 
phobic children are of above average intelligence (Johnson, ct al , 
1941, Talbot, 1957, Eisenberg 1958, Judge Biker Guidance Center, 
1958) For example, 78 7 per cent of the school phobn cases studied 
in the Judge Baker project obtained intelligence test scores of 130 and 
over Another well supported finding is tint the incidence of academic 
achievement problems, as these have been defined b> the schools, is of 
re ative y ow frequency among school phobic children, their school 
achievement being deemed satisfactory b> the schools Of course, we 
can only speculate that in view of such factors as the gcnerall) higher 
” l * U “ tU *’ °f the school phobic children as a group, .t is 
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voUo tlio gistromtcslinal tract hut nw) include man) other types of 
physical symptoms 

Research interest; and resources were first focused on the dynamics 
of school phobia by Johnson and co workers in 1911 The findings of 
(lift Ctrh Study have Ix.cn confirmed and expanded by several recently 
reported studies of widely v inmg scope and foais The recent studies 
range from the vtrv enlightening and sophistic ited use of the case 
studs and olwerv Uinml tnetliods m several studies (Klein 1915 Sut 
tcnficld, 103-1 Talbot, 1957, fisenlxrg 195S) to the large scale mu! 
tidisciplmiry attach on the problem being earned out at the Judge 
Baler Guidance Center (J935) When the findings of all these studies 
are integrated a relatively char picture of the dynamics of the school 
phobia svndromc emerges In feu other disturbances of childhood are 
the /nterperson d rtl ifionships of the family constellation so clearly 
and import anth involved The analysis of ease after case shows that 
one type of fnmilv constellation in particular is almost always the set 
ting in winch the school phobic reaction develops However it also 
appears that the approprfatch timed appearance of a certain set of 
environmental t vents must interact with this family constellation in 
order for the school phobia to appear 
Tbc f tmily constellation of which we speak includes a mother whose 
own unsolved dependency needs and conflicts were exacerbated by 
the first efforts toward autonomy b> a particular child with whom she 
identified (Judge Baler Guidance Center 193S Waldfogcl 1957) In 
most ciscs it turns out that these needs and conflicts stem from a 
neurotic relationship with her own mother (Eiscnberg 195S Johnson 
etnl 1911 Talbot 1957 Coohdge Hahn and Peel 1957) The mother 
of the school phobic child keeps her child m a state of neurotic do 
ptndcnce in nn unconscious attempt to satisfy her own needs and 
diminish the pain of rc-evpenoncing archaic conflicts which are mam 
fested in deep feelings of inadequacy and anxiety about her ability to 
cope with her child s conflicting needs to obtain gratification of lus 
dependency requirements while at the same time acquiring some de 
grec of autonomy and independence (Talbot 1957 Judge Baler Cuid 
unco Center 1958) Being hypersensitive m this area the mother reacts 
to the naxicty aroused in her by the child s ambivalence (as well as by 
the consequent increase in her own dependency needs and conflicts) 
with resentment and hostility These negative feelings arouse gudt 
which is defended against and replaced by an overprotectivc attitude 
toward the child The compensatory nature of this behavior is reflected 
in the inconsistency with which it is applied (Waldfogel 1957) as well 
as in the mothers increasing and unrealistic preoccupation and con 
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cem with the health and safety of the child (Talbot, 1957) This at- 
titude of discouraging the development of autonomous and self reliant 
behavior keeps the child in a state of immature dependency and fear 
of aggression since it effects ely deprives him of the opportunity of 
learning to deal masterfully with his own inner feelings (including 
those of hostility) as well as with external events and relationships 
(Judge Baker Guidance Center, 195S) Of course, this complex rela- 
tionship of strong interdependency covers feelings of hostility, rejection, 
and guilt, and results in strong anxiety about any land of separation 
experience on the part of both mother and child. Eisenberg ( 1958) has 
shown that this anxiety is effectively transmitted in both directions An 
other complicating factor enters the picture as the child's need and 
striving for sexual identity begin to emerge This identification prob 
, “ mten *fied by the increasingly incestuous (guilt arousing) im- 
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in man) respects different and more pathological than in the case of 
the younger child However, <?iere seems to be a basic substratum of 
processes and mechanisms which are common to all cases These in 
elude a long history of Iiyperscn«tmt\ to anxiety, which may be mini 
tested m a history of night terrors, phobias asthma, or eczema (Talbot, 
1957, Johnson, et al , 1041) Eisenberg (1953) has advanced the h) 
pothcsis tint the intrinsic anxiety processes of these children may be 
different from those of other children in some constitutional way This 
w ould lie difficult to study because of the confounding effects of family 
constellation and other environmental factors In any event most of 
these children are neurotically anxious about separation from their 
mothers Their separation anxiety is reflected in their feelings of help 
lessness and concern for their mothers* safety when separation is threat 
ened or accomplished (Talbot 1957, Klein 1945) The separation 
anxiety of the older children was not of sufficient intensity to keep 
them from school at the beginning but otherw ise the dynamics of the 
separation anxiety arc similar in both types of cases, 1 c , severe under 
lying conflicts about bisexuality, repressed conflicts about castration, 
and repressed aggressive impulses toward the parent on whom the 
child is overdependent (Klein 1945, Widdfogel, 1957) One of the 
most striking characteristics of all these cases of school phobia is the 
child s excessive dependency upon one of the parents usually the 
mother (Eisenberg 1958 Johnson ct al , 1941, Talbot, 1957, Sutten 
field, 1954) Johnson et al (1941) present some evidence that this 
dependency behavior may take a different form m boys than m girls 
Although tho number of cases studied was small (four hoys and four 
girls), they found that whereas the boys tended to be almost ahva>s 
submissive and obedient, the girls tended to be aggressively defiant 
at times 

Waldfogel (1957) has pointed out tint owing to the fact that the 
parents of school phobic children have maintained their child in a 
prolonged state of infantilism with their inability to set consistent 
limits there is a consequent nurturing of phantasies of unrealistic om 
mpotence m the child, so that school phobic children tend to rely upon 
magical thinking processes more than do their peers This finding 
though not well documented as yet has important implications for 
those interested in studying the relationships between intellectual and 
personality processes ... „ 

As we pointed out earlier, although the basic family constellations 
and personality dynamics of school phobic reactions are similar m a 
great many important ways regardless of die tune of onset of the 
symptom there ore also certain consistent and meaningful differences 
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between the personality dynamics of children who become phobic 
alter attending school for some time as opposed to those who can- 
not attend school from the beginning. The researchers at the Judge 
Baker Guidance Center (Waldfogel, 1937; Coolidge, Hahn, and Peek, 
1957; Judge Baker Guidance Center, 195S) were the first to study these 
two groups systematically. They labeled the younger group, in which 
acute separation anxiety seemed to he the primary symptom, “neurotic 
school phobia," whereas the older group, who became phobic some- 
time during the course of their early education, was termed “char- 
acterological school phobia." 

The analysis of the differences between these two groups of children 
revealed that in the typical “neurotic" ease the school phobic reaction 
constituted an acute regression “in the face of an exacerbation of a 
conflict. Tliis conflict involved such elements as the growing need for 
autonomy an the need for a resolution of certain ocdipal and bisexual 
problems. The school phobia in these children is more of an anxiety 
fro , m i thc T lhcr on w,Kwn tllc child is regressive!)’ 
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We continue to absorb the energies of these children nr a much more 
uncompromising uay than in the case of the neurotic children As a 
result, they present a rather consistent picture of an lmpoi ensiled and 
constricted personality m which emotions and phantasy life are sup 
pressed and socnl adjustment is poor Consequent!), in contrast to the 
neurotic group these children are extreme!) difficult to reach ther 
apeutically 

Case Illustration of the Phobic Reaction As is evident from the re 
view of research findings in the area of school phobia the s)stematic 
observation and study of the behavior of disturbed children in the 
therapeutic situation is at present the only readily ax nibble method of 
exploring the dynamics of the relationship hetxx een anxiety and specific 
fears, phobns, and other symptoms One of the most illuminating case 
studies in the histor) of child psychology \xas carried out by Berta 
Bomstem and reported as “The Analysis of a Phobic Child Some 
Problems of Theory and Technique in Child Analysis" (1949) Tins 
case richly illustrated the dynamics of the school phobic and other 
types of phobic reactions, and it illustrates the complexity of the 
phobic reaction and the fruitfulness of the psychoanalytic framework 
within xvhich it \x as studied Since the case report is closely reasoned 
and quite lengthy, no attempt is made to summarize it in its entirety 
However, for illustrative purposes we give a brief schematic summary 
of some of the crucial antecedents, correlates, and consequents of one 
of this child s phobic reactions as they became dear during his anal)sis 
For a more detailed account of the reaction and its close relationship 
to other events and behavior, the reader is referred to Bomstems 
original account of the case 


Frankie a boy of superior intelligence w as brought for treatment at 
the age of 5 1 / )ears because he had suffered from school phobia for 
more than two years The major component of Ins phobia seemed to be 
anxiety about being separated from his mother During the course of 
Frankie’s analysis it became clear that the conflict under!) mg the school 
phobia mvohed his intense love for his mother and his great fear that 
she would abandon him Both of these feelings « ere traced back to his 
earlv infancy Even from Hankie s birth his mother had been extremely 
anxious about her relationship with him and as a result of ex eral factors 
1 her own background she was unconscioush rejectixc in her relation 
her son The mothers aaxictv and unconscious rejection xxere 
shl P njeated to Hankie in some way so that he became an anxious 
with set ere reeding problems Dunne Ihe period from ogtil or 
^nniiis to about three years of age. Hankie developed an unusually 
nm ° nositixe tie to his mother His longing for her and fierce resistance 
strong po . her arc illustrated for example by hi* Intense scream 

10 ^Vhen Frankie was years of age his mother was hospitalized for 
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the birth of his sister This e\ent seemed to trigger of! the series of in- 
ternal reactions which resulted directly m his school phobia By means 
of the anal) sis, Bomstem was able to reconstruct this situation Frankies 
immediate reaction to the sudden loss of his mother at a time when 
their relationship still had many covertly unstable characteristics took 
the form of a severe anxiety attack with concomitant affects of extreme 
sadness His immature ego defended against the experiencing of these 
painful affects by repressing his lo\e for and positive tie with his mother 
who, previous to this, had been his only real love object This left his feel- 
ings of aggression and hostility unopposed at the conscious level and 
they were now directed with considerable intensity toward both his 
mother and his new bom sibhng However, because tney mvited a retali- 
atory abandonment these aggressive impulses and hostile feelings were 
also extremely anxiety arousing Consequently, they too were warded 
off and expressed only indirectly in the form of denying the existence 
of his sister and refusing the attentions of his mother In favor of loving 
his nurse (which had the effect of making his mother jealous) The 
counter rejective and jealous provoking behavior engaged in by Frankie 
also stimulated his fear of retaliatory abandonment, however, and so it 
was eventually replaced by the formation of his school phobic symptom 
irwJ 115 ar P cie ty was contained by displacing it upon the school situation 
Obviously this is one of those cases of school phobia in which separa- 
tion anxiety plays the major causative role As long as Frankie's mother 
was present, he had living proof that he had not committed some aggres- 
sive act which would elicit retaliatory action, and he also had proof that 
she had not abandoned him The diversionarv nature of the symptom 
also relieved him of any necessity of consciously recognizing lus under- 
lyrng expectation of being rejected and deserted Therefore, m some re- 
S 1 ! 1115 schcX)1 P bob | a " as doing him good defensive service Frankie s 
t0 h ' S F boblc mechanism because of her own feelings 
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jealous) of his sister and its various causes and implications lus hostility 
toward his mother diminished so that the underlying positive tie to 
her was left free to nse to the surface The appearance and conscious 
acceptance of these positive feelings toward his mother was immediately 
follow ed by a dramatic disappearance of his school phobia 

Tins is an example of how the school phobic symptom was formed in 
complex interaction with many environmental and internal factors 
Events following the release of the school phobia showed that it was 
merely doing defensiv e service agunst the anxiety aroused by pervasive 
underline conflicts Before Frankie could be helped to resolve these 
conflicts his o\ erburdened ego found it necessary to deal with them by 
the formabon of other neurobc symptoms For example it was neces 
sary to spend many therapeutic hours in the treatment of two other 
phobias which developed after the release of his school phobia a wolf 
phobn and an elevitor phobia During the treatment and release of 
these symptoms it was learned that they were serving as a protccbon 
against the experiencing of anxiety about castrabon which m turn was 
linked to pnmibve conflicts involving his fear of abandonment, his 
love for his mother his sexual curiosity and active-phallic behavior and 
his repressed hostility toward his father 
Parenthetically it is important to note that insight into the dynamics 
of Frankies phobic reactions was acquired only through many hours 
of patient and competent therapeutic treatment over a period of more 
thin one year The weakened ego of such children is slow to relinquish 
its neurotic ways of defending against anxiety and is persuaded to do so 
only after the many new learning experiences provided within the 
therapeutic setting have given the child insight into his problems and 
confidence and skill in dealing with his anxiety m less pathological 


Other case studies of phobic children which are especially relevant 
to the study of anxiety in children include the two classics reported by 
Freud "Analysis of a Phobia in a Five Year Old Boy” (1923a) and 
“From the History of an Infantile Neurosis" ( 1925a) The two cases are 
reviewed and compared in Freuds discussion (1919) of the mterrela 
tionships between “Inhibitions Symptoms and Anxiety The first 
child analysis which was reported in complete detad was Jenny Halls 
analysis of a case of night terror (1946) She discusses the general 
relationship between night terror and general anxiety as weU as the 
dynam.es of burglar pbob.a and the fear of stay, ng alone Fra, berg 
(1951) has reported an , merest, ng ease of the transference of a dog 
phobia in a seven year old gul > . 

Good case reporis of phob,as in very youngduldrenjesomcr.hat 
rare but too such cases hare been reported by Sperling jff 

Wulff (1932) They deal with the development and treatment of pho- 
bias m 2 and 1 )^} ear-old children rcspcetoely The former is an 
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especially good presentation of the formation and function of an animal 
phobia rnaiei) young girl Bomstein (1934) has also reported the 
case of a phobia in a 2 y 2 year old child 
We are not presenting a summary of any of these cases at this point 
because, although there is considerable variability in the specific de 
tails of the cases of different children, the main dynamics of the phobic 
symptom and their relationship with anxiety do not differ m any im 
portant respect from those described in our detailed discussion of 
Bomstein’s case 

Character Formation and the Phobias of Childhood Wilhelm Reich 
wrote brilliantly about the problem of character formation (1931, 
1949) From an intensive study of some 20 cases he formulated the 
concept of character resistance,” a concept central to his discussion of 
the cliaracterological effects of the phobias of childhood The following 
ten statements about character resistance serve the dual purpose of 
defining whit he means by character and differentiating this kind of 
resistance from the other types often spoken of by psychoanalysts 


1 The expression of character resistance “docs not vary with the 

material being produced but is typical and constant, taking the form 
of a general attitude manner of speech, gait, affectations and peculiar 
ways of behaving 1 

2 The significant thing is not what the patient says and does, but 
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equilibrium, and I finallj, the alisoiption of that quantit) of msiinctual 
energy which has undergone or escaped repression (release of 
damnea-up energy, etc ) 

9 In character, as in neurotic symptoms, the past, the infantile, are 
conserved, they live and are effectiv e m the present ” 

10 “The consistent resolution of character resistance is bound to 
give direct access to central infantile conflicts " 


Heicb describes how characterological behavior is derived from 
childhood experiences and how this behavior develops into resistance 
m the analysis He found that the analysis of the character resistance 
alw ays led to its origin in certain specific infantile situations It turned 
out again and again that one of the most important and ubiquitous of 
these situations was an infantile phobia He cites several examples of 
cases m which infantile phobias were overcome and replaced by char- 
acter attitudes of various types One of these cases was one in which 
the patient’s character resistance was manifested in a complex of be- 
havior and attitudes which Reich called “lordly" 

The display of refined behavior in our “Lord also served to bind an essenjial 
amount of genital anxiety The analysis of this process revealed a hitherto 
little known fate of the infantile phobia Between the ages of three and six, 
the patient had suffered from an intense phobia about mice In its center 
was his feminine attitude toward his father, which was a regressive reaction 
to his castration anxiety Tins was connected with the typical masturba- 
tion anxiety The more die bov built up the lord phantasy into the lordly 
behavior the more did the phobia recede, until finally nothing was left of it 
except a trace of apprehensiveness at bedtime When, during analysis, the 
lordliness was undermined, the mouse phobia and the castration anxiet) 
reappeared in an affectiv e manner Obviously, part of the hbiclo, or anxiety, 
of the phobia had been w oven into the character attitude (Reich, 1949, pp 
18 3-184) 

This is one example of how a child s phobic reaction can be replaced 
by a type of armoring sgunst the outer world and the experience oi 
anxiety, here, the pervasiveness of the refined beliavior served to con- 
tain Ins infantile anxiet) 

Reich also speaks of another common situation where the child's 
phobia leads to a passive feminine orientation The following case is 
an example of tins type of reaction and is also a further illustration of 
the transformation of a phobia into a character attitude 

This compulsion neurobc showed a complete affect block- He was equally 
impervious to pleasure and unpleasure, a living machine Analysis showed 
this affect block to be chit fly an armoring against his intense sadism True, 
he still had sadistic phantasies, but they were dim and lifeless The motive 
of the armoring was an cquall) intense castration anxiet) which, however. 
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did not manifest itself in any other way Tlie analysis could trace the affect 
block back to the day of its origin The t) pi cal infantile phobia in 
this case was with reference to horses and snakes Up to the age of six, uie 
patient had night terrors almost niglitl) Particularly often, he had a night- 
mare of a horse which bit off one of his fingers One day he simply 
decided no longer to be afraid, and the next dream in which a horse bit 
off one of his fingers was entirely free from anxictv At the same time, the 
affect block developed it took the place of the phobia It was not until after 
puberty that he again had occasional anxiety dreams Now as to the 
peculiar decision no longer to be afraid. His whole life was determined by 
similar decisions, he could do nothing without making a specific decision 
The basis of his decisis eness was his anal tenacity and the strict parental 
demand for self-control Anal tenacity was also the energetic basis of his 
affect block. The most important components of the affect block, then, were 
his anal tenacity and his reaction against his sadism, this armoring absorbed 
his sadistic energy as well as his intense infant anxiety’ (his phobia, etc ) 
Only when analysis had penetrated the wall of his diverse repressions and 
reaction formations did it arrive at the intense genital incest desires (Reich, 
1949, pp 154-185) 


In conclusion, Reich's thoughts on the relationship between early 
phobias and character formation can be summarized as follows The 
child experiences painful amounts of anxietv due to some conflict be 
tween libidinal strivings and the prohibitions of the superego and/or 
the external world. The ego deals with this conflict by repressing these 
anxiety arousing impulses, and this results m a momentary strengthen 
mg of the ego and an elimination of anxiety’ But owing to the over- 
whelming Strength of these repressed impulses, a breakthrough of the 
repressed often occurs (usually m connection w ith some precipitating 
event from the external world) Such a breakthrough may be mam 
tested in the development of a pbobia of some land. When the ego is 
forced to contain the anxiety resulting from such a breakthrough of 
dangerous impulses in this particular way, ,t is weakened because the 
63 . ll ^ urt ^ ier ^ a realistic interaction with the 
awramient This weakening m the egos ‘reality testing" is anxiety 
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flicts. This proves the insufficiency and lack of resilience of the child's 
"character armor." Immediately following the breakdown of the char- 
acter armor at adolescence, there is always a reappearance of the old 
phobia or the formation of some corresponding symptom. This, in turn, 
is followed by a fresh attempt at master)' of die phobic anxiety by 
means of a more complex (and often more constricting) kind of char- 


acter armoring. 

Rdecnncc of Findings for Our Hypotheses. Our discussion of the 
theoretical aspects of the relationship between phobias and anxiety 
revealed many similarities between the development of childhood 
phobic reactions and the development of test anxiety as we have dis- 
cussed the latter in the preceding chapter. One might ask whether we 
arc speaking of "test phobia” rather than “test anxiety.” Although it is 
clear that our review of the clinical evidence about the dynamics of 
the phobic reaction shows that they are basically similar to the dy- 
namics we have postulated for test anxiety, there is at least one ob- 
vious difference between the two reactions: the clidd who to test 
anxious is able to stay in the test situation, whereas the child wRh a 
chronic, untreated phobia avoids the objert of h» phob.a at almost any 
cost. Of course, this point docs not preclude die argument that test 
anxiety as wo have defined it is a less blatant form of test phobia. It 
Is true, however, that the /.mcttonol iropl.eatfons of the two typa of 
reactions arc quite different. The child who has a phobia about taking 
tests will not allow himself to take a test, so we have no way of 

anxiety and the way he performs 00 * e , similar, and they differ 

If phobias and test anxiety know lcdge obtained 

only in a quantitative sense, it of c uidhood phobias pro- 

from the many longitudinal stu ■, relevant to onr Inpcth- 
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particular object or situation. otherwise not an anxious child, 
with the object of his phobia, he is otherwise 
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the surface this would seem to separate phobias from test anxiety m a 
basically qualitatne way because we have hypothesized that the test 
anxious child would be generally anxious in many situations (see p 
18) However this is exactly what one would predict if one con 
sidered test anxiety to be a basically similar but less blatant form of 
phobia Case studies of the phobias of childhood have shown that 
as the phobia is “loosened” in analysis and as the child gradually' be 
comes able to face contact with the object of his phobia ( though still 
expenencing a high level of anxiety in so domg) his general anxiety' 
level in other situations increases (eg see the case of Frankie dis 
cussed by us m this section) Thus the fact that the test anxious child 
is also generally anxious in many situations is not incompatible with 
the view that he is in a less pathological phase of the development of 
a test phobia In any event although the question of whether test 
anxiety is a phobic reaction in the formal sense may be somewhat 
debatable the tw o ty'pes of behavior hav e sufficient points in common 
to enable us to feel safe in stating that the well-documented finding 
that phobias are developed as a result of and maintained by a com 
plex set of interacting forces the majority of which are unconscious, 
supports our thesis that test anxiety is developed and maintained in a 
similar way 


In the preceding chapter we stated that our hypotheses about the 
nature of test anxiety should also apply to the school phobic reaction 
Our review of the literature on school phobia has revealed that there 
are two distinct types of school phobia a “neurotic” type (illustrated 
hv the Frankie case) and a “characterological” type Since wc consider 
test anxiety as a neurotic rather than a characterological reaction we 

L "f? r h >f >lhKC5 <° >* ma.nl, to the neurotic type 
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the test anxious reaction In particular wc hypothesized that tlie 
perception of underlying attitudes of rejection and covert threats to 
the fulfillment of his normal dependency needs would ultimately result 
m the fact that the test anxious child would repress hostile feelings 
toward Im parents and become overdependent upon them for approval 
direction and support The findings show that this is also one of the 
major factors responsible for the development of the separation anx 
iety im oh cd in the school phobic reaction In addition the fact that 
compensator) depcndcnc) behavior is especially prominent m the 
school phobic child also enables us to see dearly the serious effects 
such beliavjor has upon the development of an appropriate set role 
identity and the satisfactory resolution of oedipal conflicts Inasmuch 
as we have shown that the school phobic and test anxious reactions 
have much in common it follows tint we should also find that test 
anxiety is significantly related to confusion in sex role identity con 
flicts about castration etc 

There is some evidence for sex differences in the personalities of 
school phobic children and this seems to result largely from the dif 
ferent implications winch extreme dependency behavior holds for boys 
and girls in our culture as they enter the latency period of psychosexual 
development In general the maintenance of an intense dependency 
relationship with the mother would seem to have more dangerous im 
plications for the boy in our culture than for the girl This in tum 
should have differential effects upon their personality development 
Among other tilings one might expect boys to acquire a more intense 
emotional investment in such a relationship so that they could afford 
to express overtly and covertly forbidden sexual and aggressive im 
pulses to a much less degree than could girls If such were the case 
among other things one might then hypothesize that test anxious boys 
would have more constricted persombties than test anxious girls 
The extremely important finding that the phobias of childhood fre 
quenth underly the defensive process which Reich terms "character 
armoring” has significant implications for our research on test anxiety 
It may be recalled that m his studies of these rigid and constricted per 
sonalities Reich found remarkable examples of how the ego con 
tinually strives for ways of eliminating the necessity of experiencing 
painful amounts of anxiety even when the achievement of such a goal 
appreciably reduces the creative and productive capacities of the in 
dividual Since test anxiety is in a great many r aspects a milder form 
of the phobic reaction we would expect some analogous process going 
on within the test anxious child However the question of whether the 
test anxious reaction is eventually replaced by some form of character 
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armonng similar to that found by Reich for childhood phobias can 
on!) be answered by long term studies of individual test anxious chil 
dren Naturally, if some such process docs occur, then just as the char 
aeter armonng which is precipitated b) phobias has certain specific 
and measurable effects upon the individual s behavior in many different 
situations, we would also expect that the erection of such character 
ological defensive structures against the experience of test anxiety 
would have analogous far reaching effects upon the child s develop- 
ment and behavior 


The Effects of Anxiety upon Intellectual Feufoitmance 

One of the major hypotheses discussed in the previous chapter con 
cerned the relation betw een test anxiety and intellectual performance 
Essentially we presented two hypotheses The first stated that par 
bcularly when the test anxious child has to function independently in 
a problem solving situation his performance will be adversely affected 
T ie second asserted that when the problem solving situation is struc 
t V r f?. so , as t0 a’’ 0 "' thc stro "g dependency needs of the test amnous 
child to be satisfied, his performance niU not manifest the adverse ef 
fects of anxiety Underlying these hypotheses is the assumption that 
die experience of anxiety m a problem soli mg situation prevents dis 
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Shands maintains that one of the significant aspects of the anxiety 
arousing situation is the fact that it involves “the problem of making a 
selection among various possible patterns of behavior ” It seems as 
though this problem is diminished whenever the situation includes a 
supportive individual on whom he can depend for cues as to the ap 
propriato pattern of action required by the situation This is another 
of emphasizing the importance and complexity of the interde 
pendence between intellectual and emotional aspects of the personality 
In the following pages of this section we review the findings in the 
research literature winch arc relevant to the relationship of anxiety to 
intelligence (as measured by intelligence tests), problem solving con 
cept-formation, and learning Unfortunately, there have been no studies 
which focused on a measure of test anxiety However, since we have 
assumed a significant relationship between test anxiety and general 
anxiety, the fact that the studies to bo reviewed have utilized either 
clinical like or omnibus measures of anxiety in children requires us to 
see what relevance they may have to our own discussion of the 


problem 

Anxiety and Intelligence In a previous section we reviewed the re 
search findings relevant to the relationship between children's fears 
and intelligence Our review of the empirical collections of childrens 
fears revealed relatively little evidence about the incidence and con 
tent of fears at different intelligence levels, but whit little there was m 
dtcated that brighter children have more fears and that they tend to 
fear actual dangers in their environments whereas duller children tend 
to have more fears of stimuli with which they could not possibly have 
had any personal experience These studies together with the only 
study of children's fears which was specifically interested m the rela 
t,onship of children's fears and intellectual level (Boston, 1939) 
seemed to point up the possibility that a relationship exists between 
superior intelligence and the sensitivity to danger Thus, tlie less in 
telhgent children would have fewer fears because they were not as 
alert to various subtle and covert cues Of course as we pointed out 
there are other possible explanations such as that the superior children 
may have been better able to verbalize their fears as a result of their 
creater facility with verbal symbols It is also possible that the lower 
scores of the “duller" children already reflected the interfering effects 
of anxiety In general, however, the studies m this area have not been 
adequately designed and controlled, so the findings should be con 
sidercd as only suggestive and subject to further vsUsta 
Kent and Davis (1957) studied the relationship between perform 
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ance on intelligence tests and discipline m the home Three groups of 
English children were studied 118 eight year old school children 55 
juvenile offenders with a median age of 12 years, and 40 child patients 
of a psychiatric outpatient clinic who had a median age of 9 years 
The results revealed that children from “demanding” (in terms of 
discipline) homes had significantly higher Stanford Binct IQs than did 
the children from homes rated as normal ” The authors suggest that 
since these children from demanding homes had only slightly higher 
scores on the other tests, the particular shills measured by the Stanford 
Binct at these age levels (primarily verbal m nature) “appeared to be 
fostered by a demanding environment ” They also pointed out, how- 
ever, that “these children tended to be emotionally disturbed and 
went to pieces over unfamiliar tashs ” Probably more relevant to our 
purposes the children from homes rated as “overanxious” tended to 
perform poorly on the Wechsler Performance subtests, and normally 
on the Btnet test, they also tended to be restless and anxious, requiring 
much reassurance Also of relevance is the fact that the children from 
homes rated as “unconcerned” performed poorly on all the tests This 
is relevant because these children were described as “apathetic and 
lacking spontaneity,” and “they gave up easily when failure was 
imminent The authors conclude that performance on the intelligence 
tests utilized m the study is significantly affected by the type of dis 
ciplme in the home Of interest for us is the fact that certain aspects 
of the child s home climate are significantly related to his anxiety level 
and personality and that these seem to mediate between the home 
variables and test performance 
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elusion is valid, it implies that the role played by anxiety vanes in 
some systematic way with the development of certain other eeo 
functions 

Castaneda et al (19o6a) base developed a children’s form of the 
Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale which they have used as a measure of 
anxiety m a series of studies of the behavior of school age children " 
In general, no relationship has been found beta een anxiety as mens 
ured by the Iowa scale and intelligence (McCandJess and Castaneda, 
1956, Trent, 1957), although McCandJess and Castaneda did find a 
significant relationship between anxietv and intelligence for sixth grade 
girls In addition, Trent found that a tendency to deny' anxiety’ (as 
measured by a he scale embedded within the anxiety scale) was nega- 
tively related to intelligence Stratton (1927), using self rating scales 
applied to actual past occurrences of emotional situations, also found 
no connection between strength of self rated fear and intelligence test 
results 


On the other hand, using scores on the Woodworth Cady Ques- 
tionnaire and teacher ratings as their measure of anxiety. Keys and 
Whiteside (1930) found that children in grades 6 to 8 who were high 
anxious " were nearly two years lower in mental and educational 
age, and some eighteen points low er in IQ ns compared with their more 
stable classmates ” Many of the items of die Woodworth Cady Ques 
tionnaire are quite similar to those of the Yale General Anxiety Scale, 
this scale is described in the next chapter 


Amen and Rentson (1954) report a study in which anxiety was 
measured by a projcctn e technique The Stanford Binet IQ s and 
anxiety scores of the children in their study were positively correlated 
(rho = 77) The authors concluded that this showed that "the more 
intelligent child can recall frightening experiences vividly and pro- 
ject them into the future as potential sources of threat” The) also 
thought the relationship implied “the possibility tlnt^anxiety and in- 
telligence both depend upon some aspect of memoiy ” However, per- 
haps die scores obtained on their “Anxiety” pictures test may be simply 
another reflection of intelligence rather than a valid measure of anx- 
iety Aside from this criticism, since only 12 subjects were studied, the 
project should be replicated before the conclusions and (especially) 

the degree of correlation are taken seriously 

Studies reporting a positive relationship between intelligence and 
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• ** 1 ,- litirr emphasizes "feeling” and ‘'worry” Items and the former tifilfrex 

f° n a r e m ctre neutral or “disguised ” Format and metliod of administration 

also differ considerably (See p 114 > 
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variables either mferentially or directly connected with anxiety are 
the empirical studies of fear (e g , Boston 1939), the study of intelh 
gence and metabolic rate (Lund, 1940), and the study of the rela- 
tionship between intelligence and anxiety as measured by a projec- 
tive technique (Amen and Remson, 1954) None of these studies have 
been adequately replicated and all of them are subject to serious 
methodological criticisms which leave open the possibility that the 
obtained relationships are either spurious or due to chance factors 
Of the studies which found no relationship between anxiety and in 
telhgence two used measures which are only mferentially related to 
anxiety These were the studies of will temperament (Oates, 1928), 
and self rated fears of past emotional experiences (Stratton, 1927) 
The studies using the Childrens form of the Manifest Anxiety Scale 
(McCandless and Castaneda, 1956, Trent 1957) also report no rela 
tionship between their anxiety scale and intelligence 
Studies which report results compatible with the conclusion that 
anxiety interferes with intelligence are much larger in number than 
those reporting a positive relationship or no relationship at all In 
general, the sophistication and the scope of these studies are also more 
impressive Evidence that anxiety interferes with intelligence test per 
formance, general, is reported by several studies (MacKaye, 1928, 
Beizmann 19o2 Jewett and Blanchard, 1922, Sontag et al , 1955) 
wo stupes give evidence of the specific nature of the interference 
" 5,7 Sh °' V that , an)Mt y » especially interfering in such tails 
reproduction of des.gns from me mory-, and the Per 
0 Wechsler Intelligence Seale for Chrldren 

ounT Lt ef'ir D , aV1S 1937 > K ^ s ^ 'Vhi.ende (1030) 
' (combined teacher ratings and question 

ance of bo\ s butnnt f i 77, lm P airs intelligence test perform 

of Sonta s « * (««) 

arc long ranee rather th-m tn ^ iet Y has interfering effects which 
and dynamuf ; personality factor^^T’ t}iat certam systematic 

Ictv In view Tdieoniil thc development of the anx 

group of studies we fed t£t*tht ° E ^ cvldence frorn thiS 

some type of mterfenne effect imJ/ P ??i CSlS armct >' does ha ' C 
finble Die literature slfeds no hjL m £ erformance ls J usU 

tarn conditions anxictv mav tn£ r ^ h >’P odie sis that under ccr 
performance ^ X haVe a ******* effect on mtellectual 
AnxtcUj and Other Problem Solemn v 
review tliosc studies which deal «T ro f CMe * In this section we 
e relationship between anxiety 
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and various problem solving and learning processes other than in 
telhgence test performance Since we are reviewing only those studies 
which deal with children’s behavior, and since lew such studies have 
been reported m the research literature, our review nil] necessarily 
be quite short 

Castaneda et al (1956b) report a study which was concerned with 
the performance of 21 high and 16 low anxious fifth grade children 
on easy versus difficult components of a complex learning task The 
main finding of the study was a statistically significant interaction 
between anxiety and task difficulty This interaction was based on 
the fact that the high anxious children, in comparison with the low 
anxious children, tended to perform better on the easy components 
and at an inferior level on the difficult components However, further 
statistical tests indicated that only the difference between the anxiety 
groups on the difficult combinations was statistically significant Smce 
there is reason for assuming that there are sex differences in various 
types of problem solving tasks, it is important to note that 12 of their 
21 high anxious children and 10 of their 16 low anxious children were 
girls Unfortunately, the hypothesis that the performance of their 
girls accounted for some part of their difference cannot be checked 
sraco the authors report no data on sex differences In addition, the 
fact that the authors failed to control for intelligence becomes crucial 
m view of the fact that the difference between anxiety groups was 


statistically significant for the hard items but not for the easy items 
Tliis study should be replicated with sex and intelligence controlled 
before its conclusion is accepted 

Hie same authors (Palermo et al , 1956) report a study which is 
closely related to die one just discussed Here they were primarily 
concerned with the relation of motivational level (they and the other 
Iowa workers consider the score on their anxiety scale as a measure 
of dnve) to performance m a trial and error learning situation similar 
to the one described above The main finding was that the high anx- 
ious croup made significantly more errors over all than did the low 
anxious group However, for both the high and low anxious groups 
there was a significant decrease in errors over blocks of trials Equal 
numbers of boys and girls were used and no statistically significant 
el tionslup between sex and the other variables was found, but again 
th v failed to control for intelligence so that it is possible that tlieir 
6 o 0 f high anxious children u ere less intelligent than their group 
of°low anxious children This could have been the basis of their mam 

i the Iugh anxious group made more errors 

^The 5 results of Jean Kemcks study (1956) which were discussed 
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in tlie previous section (see p 68) are also relevant here It may 
be recalled that she found that the effect of increased anxiety on the 
high IQ group was to make them less discriminating whereas the re 
\ erse was true of the low IQ group The conclusion w as that the anx- 
ious, intelligent subjects m responding to the discrimination task were 
either impulsive or did not respond at all, whereas the less intelligent 
anxious subjects were generally cautious and uncertain m their judg 
ments 

Piaget has written extensively about various aspects of children’s 
thinking and problem solving He has shown that children go through 
a stage of thinking in which their own psycluc qualities are attributed 
to objects and people and accepted as real and absolute qualities 
of those objects (Piaget 1930) He calls this type of thinking "in 
fantile realism, but others have termed it magical or animistic think 
ing Odier (1956), in an effort at a rapprochement between the 
theories of Freud and Piaget, has stressed the central role which anx 
lety plays m the inception and continuation of this type of thinking 
According to Odier s formulation, anxiety, by exerting a dissociative 
action on consciousness, causes the more logical thought processes to 
revert to then original “magic level” and so regularly revive infantile 
animistic or magical ways of thinking To illustrate his formulation 
he points out that, in the face of painful amounts of anxiety, clinical 
patients react in one of two wajs 


modes oFnrelopie-d C » °®* C res ° rtln g to preventive or superstitious 
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tentia! importance for the psychology of thinking no well controlled 
research has been carried out in this area Blachowshi (1937) asked 
high school and university students to state whether they had ever 
had or now had a belief in magical practices particularly in eonnec 
tion with the school situation Although the study was not adequately 
controlled Blachowski felt that the analysis of the questionnaire re 
sponses pointed up the probability that the or.gu, of the magu^pra 
tees was connected with the fear and anxiety with which school 'd. ! 
dren often meet the frequently unfamiliar srtuntens » 
particular, “Examinations because they re arouse the fea s imd dread 
of earlier years often continue to excite the magical practices longer 

than other Sltl ^‘ 10ns . . t a slu[Jy [hat provides mdirect 

iety Specifically, their study was es, jp“ “ e (q euous ly practiced 
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his problem solving and e i$ thc stud) reported by _ Smod. 
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/ 19571 on The relationship tictv , - j n general Smock felt 
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that the findings suggested i T| h J 0 |l,es.s ncerls further venfie 
of "intolerance of -tag-* J h ^>ncc is valid it fits » «* 
tion, but to the extent that 
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suggested relationship between anxiety and problem solving ngidity 
found by Cowen and Thompson The relationship between the be- 
havior which is described by such terms as rigidity, intolerance of 
ambiguity, etc, and anxiety certainly deserves careful and intensive 
study by workers interested in the relationship between intellectual 
and personality processes It is important to point out that implicit 
in our own discussion of the relation (in high anxious children) be- 
tween dependency needs and problem solving is a concept of "in- 
tolerance of ambiguity” in the sense that the strong dependency re- 
flect s a need to have the interpersonal situation so structured that the 
test anxious child will know precisely what is expected of him, i e , 
what is right and what is wrong Where such expectations are not 
clear (as in the Rorschach situation) and the tost anxious child is ex- 
pected to resolve the ambiguity in an independent fashion, wc would 
expect the adverse effects of anxiety to be most apparent 
Anxiety and School Achiecement In this section we review those 
studies which have some bearing upon the relation between anxiety 
in children and their achievements in the school situation As we 
pointed out m the last chapter, the relationship is extremely complex 
and this is no doubt one of the major reasons for the paucity of ex- 
perimental evidence in the area We are limiting the present review 
° experimental and correlational studies of these variables since the 

“ *T P a v Pf« discussed m the sect.ous on school 
phobia and learning inhibitions (see p 50) 
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tional traits nro compirad the net-urns and emotional tend to aterage 
npprcdablj lower in grade placement and educational aeluevement 
* nn (no cmotioniHy stable ” These two studies provide some support 
for our hypotheses about the bisicilly interfering effects of anxiety 
upon school achievement 

In comparing underachievers with overachiev ers Kimball (1953) 
studied four groups of ten boys each One group consisted of boys 
with Jugh IQs and low grades (underachievers), a second was made 
up of boys with high IQs and high grades (control group) boys with 
low IQs and high grades (overachiev ers) made up the third group 
and the fourth consisted of boys with low IQs and low grades (con 
trol group) These subjects were also compared with a randomly se 
Iected group of 100 bo) s from the total population The mam findings 
were that the underachievers differed from the normal achievers the 
overachiev ers, and (lie total population in that they had essentially 
negative relationships with their fathers also, in contrast to the nor 
mat achievers and the overachiev cts they had a "pronounced tendency 
toward passivity " The underachievers differed from the total papula 
tion (although not from the overachiev ers) in that they were guilty 
and anxious about the expression of physical aggression toward am 
mate objects, they were “less able to give direct, effective expression 
to their negative feelings", they were possessed with feelings of w 
ferionty, and they frequently had histones of asthma and hay fever 
Both the underachievers and the ovcrachicvers differed from die nor 
mal aeluevers in showing a tendency toward feminine identification 
With respect to anxiety (as revealed by Borschach signs), Kimball 
reported that the level of anxiety' among the underachievers did not 
differ from the level of aatiety of the normal achievers although the 
overachievers revealed a greater amount of anxiety than did their 


controls 

Xmtbrils findings with respect to the personality characteristics of 
the underachieving child are supported by the results of a study re 
ported by Walsh (1056) Walsh was interested m identifying some 
of the specific emobonal components involved in the learning diffi 
culbes of boys He approached the problem by designing a study of 
the self concepts of bnght boys who were underachievers m the class 
room In two groups of bright boys Walsh found that as distinguished 
from adequate achievers low achievers m a doll play situation tended 
to portray the boy doll as restricted in action unable to express his 
feJinns appropriately and adequately, being criticized rejected or 
Knkted and acting defensively, through compliance evasion or 
negativism It is especially interesting that Walshs underachievers 
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(as with Kimballs underachievers) were unable to give direct ex- 
pression to their negative feelings 

Kimballs study together with one reported by Oates (1928), is 
highly relevant to our hypotheses about the personality characteristics 
of the test anxious child in that underachievers and overachievers 


were found to have important personality characteristics in common 
(problem in sex role identification, feelings of inferiority, etc ) The 
fact that Kimball reports that they differ in level of anxiety is also 
relevant to and supportive of some of our conceptions about test 
anxious and non test anxious children 
ConTdrn (1940) and Haggard (1957) have reported studies of the 
relations between general personality and socialization processes and 
school achievement m gifted children Conklin used the case study 
method for his exploration of the differences between academically 
successful gifted children and gifted children who were not success 
ful m their schoolvvork His general finding was that, in contrast to 
the successful achievers the unsuccessful children had histones of 


being rejected b) parents and peers Conklin concluded that the dis 
turbancc of interpersonal relationships “might easily make the child 
see himself as unloved and unlovable” One can also speculate that 
the variable of anxiety may mediate between these themes of aban 
donment and rejection and the child s lack of achievement in school 
In addition, one might suppose that these children would fail to m 
corporate or identify with the values and goals of such parents, and/or 
ic child s perceptions of parental pressure to achieve might become 
welded to lus perceptions of their attitudes of rejection and hostiht) 
In nn> event, achievement needs in such a setting would acquire anx 

: vhich C0uld mter fere with or inhibit various 
types of intellectual performance 
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Crude IV on), and (0 teachers ratings and reports of classroom behavior 
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Haggard was also able to formulate the general personality char- 
acteristics of the groups of high achievers m specific areas such as 
reading, spelling and language, and arithmetic With respect to the 
high achievers m reading, Haggard writes 


The high achievers in reading seemed to ha\e withdrawn into themselves 
and to view their world and the people in it from a distance The reactions 
to their parents and other authonty figures were mildly negative. . . . These 
children were intent on maintaining their sense of integrity, as they defined 
it, in terms of freedom in their impulse life, creativity, and independence 
of thought and action They responded in this manner without excessive 
guilt or concern about other people’s expectations and opinions Although 
generally sensitive to others, if the> felt rejected, they tended to become 
hostile or to withdraw rather than try to conform to the ways of others If 
the) were hurt, they tended to retreat and to draw upon their own inner 
resources These children had difficulty in expressing cither affection or 
hostility openl), had difficulty m relating to others, and lacked the facilities 
for developing and maintaining such relationships 


Haggard feels that the child with this type of personality is a high 
achiever in reading because the set of intellectual tasks which this 
requires is compatible with the personality' structure of the child 
,^7^ which is directly relevant here was reported by Lynn 
( o < ) , w o w as interested in the relation betw een anxiety and “dis- 
m attornment" in reading and arithmetic in English school 
children Hu findmg was that ansrety rs significant^ and positively 
correlated with l reading hut not with arithmetic. He snggrSed that 
vv? 1 *’ 6 b> “the greater amount of time which 

lehrHnd fef? 1 Spend r™ readrag 33 a " a > of dealing with their m- 
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their parents’ acceptance or, at least, could avoid being rejected These 

children were markedly passive and dependent upon outside sources for 
direction of their thoughts and acbons For example, when they were asked 
to work out new solutions m unfamiliar situations, they seemed unable to 
deal flexibly with the problems or to appraise them in other than , a hberal, 
rule bound; mechamciS fashron They also showed a Mrnd emoMn.l 
nDDeared to be incapable of giving or receiving affection, and were equally 
2E=d 2 exp'ressmg hosblfty fl.ev seemef to lack inner 
sources, to have a relatively barren fantasy life. and to .lack 
of jud^ent and the 

Piques * I- apparent 

acceptance 
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learning of mathematics becomes blocked when the first and strongest 
object relationship cannot be renounced and therefore symbols cannot re 
place objects — where the strong preoedipal be to the mother continues 
intact 

The computational prodigies display an obsessional element, of which 
this at least can be said that it goes hand in hand with a very weakened 
relationship to the mother The) form a bridge, as it were, to emotionally 
isolated children with compulsive interest m numbers This interest is a 
flight into a world of abstractions m these children, who never learned to 
establish satisfying object relationships 

The pattern that emerges from the memories of women mathematicians 
is clearer and simpler than that of male autobiographies The women’s in 
terest in mathematics can easilv b° traced to a strong identification with a 
masculine figure m their lives Parallel with it, seems to go a lack of 
feminine ldenbficabon or conflict around it 


The Planks believe that “observations of children in school tends to 
support the impressions gained from a larger number of autobio- 
graphies,” though they agree that well-controlled studies in the area 
are needed before any definite conclusions can be drawn 
Regarding differences between boy’s and girls. Haggard found that 
boys tended to do better than girls in reading speed and comprehen 
sion, whereas girls tended to excel on the spelling and language tests 
In addition, “boys were likely to proceed in an abstract, symbolic 
manner, while the girls acted in a more direct and tangible manner ” 
Several of the children showed achievement patterns characteristic 
of the opposite sex. For example. 
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pothcsis tint In the test anxious dnld intellectual 
pc, romance nro undulv related to anticipated intcract.ons vv tl, aduh 
Linn to the fact tint a central factor influencing the mode ot ex 
;^n of nelneaenaent needs is parental attUndes t^ard a^ 
achievement (These attitudes have engendered m the test anxious 
child self derogate.}' attitudes about «>= f overt 

whether or not the> have been expressed to the child in 

W Our statement made ,n discussing 
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of children who were high ac ^ c > ind p^.vity reveal them 
structure stalls, while the, r dependenc) ^ ^ „„ th r 

ns basically anxious duldicn P > ^ d.Udren may be 

emotions and have a -barren fanta > h w] (m 

similar to our low test anxious but highly^ ^ unal)le t0 admit 
our opmion) are basically highly 
to their anxiet) 


Some Gm-nnan Comxus.oxs 

At appropriate places m this <^pt« " a ^fiy-^dheses presented 

s£! ; t'zs . rfi = = 

.i -> «•*“ ■■ 

At "siS-tcd b, our to anxiety » 

oral conclusion ^ finances which on mxiety 1S prec- 
is that despite tl systematic r dosIon than a 

the development ot n ^ ^ , hc nature ot 

tically nonexistent in 
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statement of fact It does suggest, howe\ er, that although there ap- 
parently is a close relationship between theoretical conceptions of 
anxiety and the clinical handling of anxiety, neither theory nor prac 
bee is securely based on research findings This situation is in part 
due to the fact that those svho have been most interested in anxiety 
ha\e been clinicians who, understandably , are primarily concerned 
with problems of amehorabon 


A second conclusion suggested by our rewew, one not unrelated 
to the first, is that the absence of attempts to develop measures of 
anxiety has made it extremely difficult to determine the comparability 
of findings from different studies The absence of attempts to develop 
and evaluate measures of anxiety m children may not only reflect a 
recogmbon of the difficulbes in going from a theorebcal concepbon 
to operational toms but, more likely, the athhide that as soon as one 
attempts to operationalize the theorebcal concepbon it loses much of 
its flavor, i.e > >tsdnerse and interrelated significances Although such 
a loss OT d °ubtedIy tales place, particularly in the beginning stages 

LZT' ^ “ re “ on “ principle why much of 

SechL^7 i I8g b> reBr,ements base d on systematic stnd.es 
01 «*• to examine and improve 

of the variable utfettu^ ’ ForTamplf ml “ nCCptual “'T” 8 * 
hare been r n. ’ sample, m our own research we 

the ° f T** ,ha ‘ 

operational meaning in thKiertTSI aniIet >' dd ? re the 
of conscious mnptv a,*. i 61635 016 * onner 1S the true amount 
— ° f *>» W amount of 
of error depend on^e type of “ TOMnl 1116 de gK* and typ® 
errors of measurement STaSTSTS T l* 
meaning is not cnbreh r enou S^ that the operabonal 

mcan.nl Of «,ltse ° f >tS “ncephial or theoretical 

uhen the instruments for meamnL °j* PP ™ ach ldeal goal only 
but are also denied from or based u,®* ”° l ,° nl >’ * OTOr free " 
terra In general, when one deah with oumT T"” 8 of ,h ^ 
potential errors of measurement are ^°™f res sourccs ° f 
measure A later chapter deals * deEne but difficult to 

ro It wall suffice at this pomt to mL™ . P , n>b,em more specifically, 
portent sources of euor mtffide ’° me ° f “*» “ 

acquiescence- Although these sources of “ Set ’’ ^ 

bothersome, tl>ey are potenbalk -irlvr»Ts» Crror are m one sense 
tionnaircs In the semrthat thm rrfw aSe ° U! charac, enstics of ques 
which theoretically „ InextWbh Xrf nK>des of dcfamc ’ 

' la,ed ,0 a "aetj m terms of its 
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experience or admission In other words, in the process ol developing 
a measure of anxiet) one is forced to recognize and come to grips with 
another v anable, and in the process of so doing one not only increases 
the validity of the anxiety measure but also increases *e degree 
which the particular theoretical conceptions are being reflected in 

^ItTs^rismg to discover that specific manifestations of anxiety 
have notTeen studied systematically, 

aL“-*i , =«KS>l£3isfK 

pare them or utilize them as one van ty studies (referred to 

standing exception is the senes 0 ^ j udge Ba Ur Clime on chd- 
frequently in tins chapter) do rimicallv on a group of chil- 

dren with school phobias By ecus ® tern ,s of the content of 
dren who were relatively homog observations and 

then anxiety, these researchers '« for evaluating theo- 

amve at conclusions which lave ^ surprJsto g, therefore, that 
retical conceptions of . , , provided the most secure 

the findings of the study of d “ e ^^i^Uieses The failure to 
basis in the literature for 'valued' cllarac tenzes the non- 
focus on a specific manifestation of an. <y slu<Jies fl , e measure of 
clinical studies we reviewed I" ™* 0 aod s0 unie lated to any 
anxiety was so heterogeneOTJ ^ (o maVe lt extremely difficult to 
theoretical conception ot a > measuring 

evaluate what it is (or is ,J,n y on specific manifesto- 

Tlie importance of focu * 1 "|> > reasons why we chose m ou 
turns of anxiety was one of 'he l ^ anxiety, i e , test »mx- 
research to concentrate mit.ally on P „ c developed and 

,ety In the next tvvociapte^vvep-™^^ Uems t0 which they 
describe the methodological and theor 

give rise 




anxiety scales 


CHAPTER 


4 


In previous chapters we endear ored to state a number of hy- 
potheses about the relationships which should be obtained between 
amaety and other variables Our primary focus there w as on test an* 
M a “" vement "' i >y of studying some of the properties of 
“f 7 , general Central to °“ r research, therefore, was the derelop 
ri! a PP ro P ria ! e measures of anxiety In this chapter rve present 

of some r ,7 w ,0pcd ' thc rat,0naIe and a dismiss, on 

ot some thorny problems involved in their use 


The Use of toe Tiiehapeutic Situation 

th^frammvoAof ntT^fa” ? hap,er 2 were developed within 
the virtue of consistency™ 1 fte'smdyoTft Certaln, >' . ha ™ 

on a technique which rather ri, J n 7 , f lheSe h 5 Tt>theses was based 
psychoanalytic the anv o l n 7 T™ 5 from such a theory, , e , 
niTOl aspeeC orSeLanalvIcTb” ad , U ’ tS Not d ° tha ‘“ h 
theory (historical^ the influence hTbee ' T7 P s y choana, y t, ° 

but the lands and the scone nf 7™ ° f a rec ‘P r °eal nature), 
themselves to a more or less rbr i ^ °htained m the situation lend 
hypotheses For example our hvomhe 65 ' ° f P s y d ' 0a nalytically based 
of the test anxious child,’ as welUs the? COnccrnm S lhe self attitudes 
with his parents, could be tested bv the COn . canim E h,s relationships 
duced in the therapeutic situation i j'f ‘ h ° f reI evant data pro 
nificances of test anxiety which t, a ^ ,t,on the unconscious sig 
anxiety which rve hypothesized could be evaluatml 
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THJS AIN ail. 11 
over the course of the therapy We are not 

no difficult problems of ™thoMogy jd pi ^ We MC 

peutic situation as a source of ‘ , a wealth of data 

maintaining that die analytic si a 10 P ^ o{ h)r p 0 theses we 

which axe obviously of significance although the sig 

have presented It ought be men thtf ^ 

mficance of die phenomenon of tes V been discussc d have 
discussed in the literature, the eu psychoanalytic therapy 

been, for the most part, m te™* 0 ‘ eute £ltu at.on m producing 

Despite the fnntfubiess of th< = P a numl)er 0 f considera- 

data relevant to our hypotheses tne < ^ . ond even mappro 

tions which made its utilization y _ p . of our researdi was 
pnate One of the ultimate and pracM ^ ^ be used 
the development of ° £ classr o 0 m Such a measure Mould 

group basis, for example m reich t,vely little time to adm.ms tor, 
have to be simple m &*”»*• "V a] ms the connction that "hat 
and bo easy to score Behind such age. ^ ^ , 1<a 10. program «ero 
was very mudi needed fo P v3 j |dIy in dicate in tlic early s 
measures of anxiety " 1 d werc experiencing or at a a 

wltlf chddren^who r^iproach^to 

22 a%a .*££5 Kgafs— = 

a practical app eftect (although ,l n therapeutic principles 

to the classroom , ......J In psychoanalytic tber- 

ThhoiS! <>»>* ';^;„u'o our h^’— the number cl chll 
apy xvould be '"S m > 
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dren who could be studied in this way would be far too small to allow 
for breakdowns according to age or grade, intelligence, sex, etc In 
other words, one would not be in a position to make generalizations 
about important variables which might affect the occurrence and con- 
sequences of anxiety 

There is no doubt m our minds that the utilization of therapy as 
a research procedure can be extreme]) valuable not on!) as a source 
of data but as a means of clarifying and changing theoretical formula- 
tions What we have attempted to communicate above is that for 
the goals of this project it would have been inappropriate to focus 
on the therapeutic situation as a means of testing our hypotheses 


The Test Anxiety Scale ron Children 


In the previous section vie indicated why in the light of our ulti- 
”!! < L° irT conccm,n S *<= measurement of aronety »e did not 
employ the therapeutic situation as a way of testing our hypotheses 

^Jl r TT, S SC T m ' hlS C ' ,a P to " c *= ™Lur« of 

nZv w hd ,T ,p 1 0y “a our ra,10naIc for ,hcir f “™ at “ nd mc 

tel onc ° f our — - 

— ° f 30 

e ciass with the following instructions 

usual school quMtnms'Iir < th«e" 1 i5 <!U t!! 1 ™ £"~^ ff u ' st, ° I ’ s different from the 
right or wrong T ?*’“ t t° W >°" » h»« »° 

you morcICTS ,u«n ™ ° U ‘ fte ™*' r and then 111 

names 5 B°if f 0 5?i^fcF 1Ee ' *** and your last 

As I said before, I am pmno i ^ or a G if you re a girl 
myself will see jour answe^ SOme <l ues ti°ns No one but 

principal or jour parents These n0t > ? Ur teacher or J 01 * 

that jou are asked m school 005 f* 6 t ^ crent from other quesbons 

are no nght or wrong answers You ar^***! 0 ” 5 Sre ^ erent because there 
pit a circle around cither “\es” or V” ^ tslen to each quesbon and then 
think and feel and. therefore, they have „/!? are about how you 

think and feel differently The nersnn *,»*, n ®^ lt 01 " TOn g answers People 
around jes~ and jou may put a circle armm?^ *2 >‘ ou mt ght put a circle 
vou this quesbon “Do vodldce For exa ®pl£ if I asked 

around “jes" and some of vou would ™ » t SOme of Y™ "Quid put a 
depends on how you thmk and 5 feel TheJ^ 1 ** around no " Your answer 

t? A? about school, and aW are about h ° w 

ten carefully to each quesbon and aim - 1 .°L other things Remember, 
<■»* -d fed V £. “% *r “ 

u a quesbon, ask me about it- 
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she is going to nsk j ou questions to End out how much you tnowr 

(This procedure of introducing die questions « . 

of them and the exammer contmues throughout to say the number 

of the question before reading ; it ) mstructions are the 

Wien the teacher administers the scale ^ ^ see (he 

same except that the teacher ma “ ' T £ e not directly con- 

answer sheets, someone (who s re ^ lv e the answer sheets in 

nected with the particular schoo d fce , about the questions 

order to determine how childre j class and 

which will bo ashed The quest™ arc duty*™* £ ^ ^ ^ 
the children arc never required o r ^ t j ie wor( fc “yes” and 

circle either a yes or a no In gra , question is read the 

"no” arc printed on the boar t j )e appropriate number on 

children are ashed to put J eir J* t j ie scale was the number of 
the answer sheet* A child* We g , V e below the 

times he encircled yes 

TASC , me teacher says that she is going to aslt you 

1 Do you wony when the tea * v? 

questions to find how mu > ^ th at is, passmg from the 

2 Do you worry about » 5 r d o[ the year? 

Lto the -gra* »' m bout of the class and 

3 When the teacher asks you to g £ maJ(0 som e bad 

read aloud, are you afraid tn } 

mistakes? , t s j, e , s going to call upon some oy 

4 men the teachersays problems, do you hope that 

Se wdl upon = ttghT.1r;r a»“l m school and can 

° ™ e have e ieamed!does > 0 “ r hC "' S 'antlimetic, do you M 

■ y-S^ s isa;- 

• \Ve have en f t that we hay* ^cschool >ear and have made strides m 
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9 When the teacher asks you to write on the blackboard in front 
of the class, does the hand >ou write with sometimes shake a 
little 0 

10 When the teacher is teaching >ou about reading, do jou feel that 


other children w the class understand her better than 


you^ 


11 Do >ou think jou worry more about school than other children' 5 

12 Wien you are at home and you are thinking about your arithmetic 

lesson for the next day, do you become afraid that you will get 
the answers r **-■-- 


wrong when the teacher calls upon 


w you K 

13 If you are sick and miss school, do jou worry that you wall do 
more poorly in your schoolwork than other children when >ou 
return to school? 

14 Do >ou sometimes dream at night that other boys and girls in 
it; m C aSS 0311 do thm 8 s > ou cannot do’ 

W en )ou arc home and >ou are thinking about >our reading 

the lesson** *** d ° y ° U UorT >’ that > ou Wl11 do P 00rl y on 

Wien the teacher sajs that she is going to find out how much 
17 If vn aV f , earne ’ do > 0u g et a funny feelrng m >our stomach’ 
°“ Pw rl> " hen the teacher called on you, would 

>ou probablj feel like crying e\en though >ou would try not to 

»use°\on 0r i etim ri dream at ni ^ t t * jat die teacher is angiy be- 
cause >ou do not know >our lessons’ 

The examiner then makes the follow 
mg 

IS What I nsean by “test' 

W or how much )ou hashea^edhuS^'ljL h ^ OUt h °" mUch 5 '°“ 
or b) your spcakinE aloud nr K COUId *>e by jour wnting on paper, 

understand what I mean be “test^ ' °. Ur xvn bng on the blackboard Do you 
something tn find out how much y^ffaio^ 5 tl "’° 11,6 teacl,w asks you to do 

19 Arc you afra.d of school tests’ 

f, n“ l m " 0n> ' “ l0 ‘ bc <° re 'ake a testa 

» Afiiy * test? 

on the test’ ' ' d >° u " orr >' about how well jou did 

n >°* had in sch^T that day? 4 ^ }0u dld P°° rI y 00 a test 
a little’ 00 ° rC 431,05 a fCSt> docs the ^ nd >ou wnte with sliakc 


mg statement before continu- 
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25 When the teacher says that she is going to give the class a test, 
do you become afraid that you will do poorly? 

26 When you are taking a hard test, do you forget some things you 
knew very well before you started taking the test? 

2/. Do you wish a lot of times that you didn’t worry so much about 
tests? 

2S When the teacher says that she is gomg to give the class a test, 
do you get a nervous or funny feeling? 

29 While jou are taking a test do you usually think you are doing 
poorly? 

30 While you are on your way to school, do you sometimes worry 
that the teacher may give the class a test? 


The Appropriateness of the Scale 

A number of considerations determined our use of a paper and 
pencil questionnaire and the content of the questions asked The most 
important consideration m using this type of instrument was that 
from our theoretical point of view anxiety was a conscious experience 
which, therefore, could be communicated to another person In Chap- 
ter 2 (p II) we indicated that, in accord with Freuds presentation, 
anxiety could be described as an unpleasant or painful reaction with 
bodily concomitants of which the individual is aware The individual 
may be unaware of the unconscious significances of the anxious re 
action and may even be unable to relate the reaction to external fac- 
tors The important point is that he is aware of what to liun is an un- 
pleasant or painful state which is tinged with more or less vague 
anticipations of danger Conceiving of anxiety as a conscious ex 
penence, it seemed to us appropriate to attempt to determine its oc- 
currence by what is essentially direct questioning As we shall see 
in the next chapter, this type of measure is beset with difficulties winch 
currently limit its utility but if overcome would represent a real con 
tribution to the development of valid screening measures It perhaps 
deserves emphasis that our choice of format was a reflection of our 
conception that the behavior we were trying to investigate was of 
a land which an individual could communicate to someone else That 
the procedure of direct questioning also allowed us to meet the re- 
quirements of group administration and ease of scoring provided fur- 
ther support for proceeding as we did 

In choosing items for the TASC we were guided b> the following 

criteria 
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1 A “jes” answer to a question should, on the face of it, be an 
admission of behavior which is experienced as unpleasant Put in 
another waj, a “yes” answer should not indicate behavior which a 
child would regard as desirable or reflecting a happy state of affairs 

2. A question should contain the element of anticipation of dan- 
gerous or painful consequences 

3 There should be questions involving bodily reactions in test and 
testing situations 

■4 There should be a sampling of reactions to a variety of test like 
situations 


In choosing items and in developing the TASC we did not assume 
that any of the items was a clear and indisputable measure of the 
anxious reaction For one thing, not all the characteristics of the anxious 
reaction could be included m any one question More important, how- 
ever, is the fact that the strength of the behavior described m a ques 
tion could not be gauged, primarily because to have attempted to do 
so would have required procedures too difficult for young children to 
follow For example, if the child says “>es” to the question about 
worrying when the teacher is going to find out how much he knows, 
we cmnot be sure from the answer how frequently this reaction occurs 
or the strength of it when it does occur In utilizing the TASC we did 
assume that a high score reflected anxiety like reactions in a variety 
of test like situations so that it was likely that the label “test anxious' 
Z:L Pr r^ r * ndl a chJd Sirndarl y. "e assumed that a low 
e ^ ^ suggested that the child was not characteristically 

ous in test and test like situations However, and for reasons to 

be nn^ S fl lale .u' Ve always that less credence could 

teput m a low than a h.gh score, . e , there rs less error m the self 

of adm,lt “S 10 **" ealcness” than in the self 

? oaic ° ne " h ° admits to little or none of it 

Mere metS ^ ^ pr ° )ect " e " CTC q“te aware that there 

^ a f onn at m which a “,es~ an 

In J add, ' ,on ’ °a the answer sheets the 

scscmi ro“,™«“’ch"f r 

:L f z a of'r d a g p ;tSr ,e 

strondv confirm^ ** econ °» our own judgment was 

school administrators Thhd^lZ"^' 

ent forma, wrth later gra d„ (e g . fades'* “td^l l^Zs 
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conducive to the engendering of a position set, we wished to have 
a single scale which would allow for longitudinal and cross sectional 
evaluations uncomplicated, at least, by the use of two different lands 
of scales 


While the above reasons were considered justification for our choice 
of format, they in no w ay lessened the possibility that this format would 
produce or facilitate position sets or attitudes of acquiescence which 
would mash significant relationships between anxiety and other vari- 
ables Acutely aware of this possibility, we proceeded initially m 
such a way as to determine whether or not we would obtain the pre- 
dicted relationships, more specifically, whether we would obtain re 
lahonsbips similar to those obtained with the college test anxiety scale 
which was constructed so as to reduce the possibility of engendering 
a position set or attitudes of acquiescence If similar relationships were 
obtained, it would suggest that we had a usable scale which was worth 
improving \Ve might anticipate later chapters of this book by say 
mg that the scale enabled us to confirm a number of predictions so 
that we were able to think in a more focused and concrete way about 
the format we had chosen to use 

One of the questions which concerned us at the beginning of our 
research was the advisability of administering the scale to children 
in grades 1 and 2 because of their infrequent experience with the for 
mal testing situation Some school personnel felt so strongly that the 
questions would not be very meaningful to these children that initially 
we only went as far down as grade 2 To our surprise, ho\ve\er, we 
very frequently had the experience with grade 2 (practically always 
with the higher grades) that when we walked into the room carrying 
a bundle of answer sheets we could count on at least one child say 
mg, “We are g omg to get a test!" In addition, despite the fact that the 
initial form of the test did not contain any explanation of what we 
meant by the word ‘'test” these children seemed to understand the 
questions and never queried us. When our early results indicated that 
the direction of our findings was similar to what was obtained with 
later grades we then utilized the scale with children in grade 1 with 


similar results , . 

The TA SC which we presented above is the version used in the 
bulk of the studies to be discussed in tins book Originally the scale 
consisted of 42 items and did not contain any explanation of what 
was meant by the word "test' There were three reasons tor shorten 
mg the scale First, there were items in the initial uni longer versions 
which correlated little with total score Second there were no dif- 
ferences between the older and newer forms m the direction and do 
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gree of correlation with various criteria Third, because of our need 
to develop a general anxiety scale (to be discussed in the next sec 
tion) which could be administered in the same setting as the TASC, 
it was necessary to eliminate items 


The General Anxiety Scale ron Children 


One of the hypotheses to which we addressed ourselves early in 
our research concerned the relationship betw ccn anxiety in test like 
situations and anxiety in other types of situations (see p 18) To 
study this hypothesis the General Anxiety Scale for Children (GASC) 
was constructed so that it was the same in format and administration 
as the TASC 


1 When ) ou are aw ay from home, do j ou w ony about what might 
be happening at home 5 
2. Do >ou sometimes worry about whether 

(other children are better looking than >ou arc 5 ) 

(>our body is growing the wa> it should 5 ) 

3 Are jou afraid of mice or rats 5 
L" 4 Do you ever worry about Wrong jour lessons? 

5 cfiit’ ' Vere '° Clmb 3 l3dder ’ "° Uld >0 “ " 0rly about WImg 

8 Do you worry about whether jour mother is going to get sick’ 

T I n° 5 ° U get SCared Whcn > ou ^'e *“ "elk home alone at n.ght’ 
Do you user worry about what other people think of you’ 

in Sn, >Cra S a , fi f ny feelra g when >°u see blood’ 

>T faa,Cr “ a " a > from home d ° jou worty about 
whether he is going to come bach’ 

L 1° Do\ou U fngblcned J b > lightning and thundmtomis’ 

wLwl“ ^ 5 ° U "°" ‘ be abIc 10 d ° somethmg ,ou 

13 >0 “ E ° l ° ‘ he de " bSf ’ do >°“ to he may hurt 

14 Are jon afnnd of thrngs like snakes’ 

oftra enTthlt jou'^womon lo go slee P do > ou 

L 16 When \rm , ° rr Y 1D g about something 5 

17 Are son *mn f ^°iu g i! r ’ v,eTe J ou eser scared of anything’ 
A^ejon ometimes fnghtened when looking down from a h,gh 

• The L .tans make „p a la scale which ^ 


In the next chapter 
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18. Do you get worried when you have to go to the doctor's office? 

o * some of the stories on radio or television scare you? 

L 20. Have you ever been afraid of getting hurt? 

21. When you are home alone and someone knocks on the door, 
do you get a worried feeling? 

22. Do you get a scary feeling when you see a dead animal? 

23. Do you think you worry more than other boys and girls? 

24. Do you worry that you might get hurt in some accident? 

L 25. Has anyone ever been able to scare you? 

20. Are you afraid of things like guns? 

27. Without knowing why, do you sometimes get a funny feeling 
in your stomach? 

28. Are you afraid of being bitten or hurt by a dog? 

L 29. Do you ever worry about something bad happening to some- 
one you know? 

30. Do you worry when you are home alone at night? 

31. Are you afraid of being too near fireworks because of their 
exploding? 

32. Do you worry that you are going to get sick? 

L 33. Are you ever unhappy? 

34. When your mother is away from home, do you worry about 
whether she is going to come bade? 

35. Are you afraid to dive into the water because you might get 
hurt? 

36. Do you get a funny feeling when you touch something that 
has a real sharp edge? 

L* 37. Do you ever worry about what is going to happen? 

38. Do you get scared when you have to go into a dark room? 

39. Do you dislike getting in fights because you worry about getting 
hurt in them? 

40. Do you worry about whether your father is going to get sick? 

L 41. Have you ever had a scary dream? 

42. Are you afraid of spiders? 

43. Do you sometimes get the feeling that something bad is going 
to happen to you? 

44. When you are alone in a room and you hear a strange noise, 
do you get a frightened feeling? 

L 45. Do you ever worry? 


The TASC and GASC are administered in one sitting and inter- 
spersed between them is the instruction to draw a man, a woman, 
and a child of the same sex as the subject. There were two reasons 
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for the use of drawings (a) we wanted to reduce the possible effects 
of fatigue and boredom, and (b) we wanted a simple and quick meas- 
ure of body image 

As m the case of the TASC, the above version of the GASC is one 
that w r as shortened from a much longer scale In point of fact, the 
original pool of 80 items was too long for one scale and in preliminary 
studies there were two scales each containing the same he items at 
the same points in the scale and also reflecting the attempt to have 
an item of a particular content come at the same point in one scale 
as an item of similar content was in the other scale In choosing items 
for the shortened version presented above, much the same criteria 
were emplo>ed as in the shortening of TASC 

On the basis of the findings presented in Appendix A it is advised 
that the scales be given m the GASC-TASC order Appendix B con 
tains in one place the explicit directions for administration of the two 
scales and the interspersed drawing task. 


Problems in Teacher Administration of the Scales 

ear ty )' ears °f this research the scales were always adnunis 
tered by a member of the project The major reason for this was the 
assumpbon that we were asking children for a land of personal re 
acboa which they might hate difficulty repealing to a teacher, as in 
haVe l ° 4611 °"' n P arents We were forced t0 re 
22?,* “BBtyua "hen seieral teachers asked tins question 
von a cira GS } °1 ^Idren will be more revealing to 

Ld teachei wItod > hc Wvs fairly veil?' We 

and that it wa Tf no S°°d way of answering the question 
r lhat Chjdren " ou,d be esentJly more honest 

If tTer^dmih™ £3£“ t "* 
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were being administered by a member of this project, tlie atmosphere 
in the class was of such a kind as to raise a question about the repre- 
sentativeness of the responses of the children. When this occurred 
in the course of attempts to survey an entire grade or school, the data 
from what wo considered atypical classrooms were included in all 
analyses. On hvo occasions, however, when the scales were being ad- 
ministered in order to select certain types of subjects for a particular 
study, we excluded the hvo classrooms without even looking at the 
answer sheets. If this had happened (and it does) in a teacher ad- 
ministration, and if the childrens responses were indeed unrepresenta- 
tive, it is possible that the researcher might not know of the problem. 
If lie obtained negative findings, he simply would not know about 
an important factor which might have contributed to them. During 
the period when we were evaluating teacher administration we made 
an effort to have post administration, informal discussions with the 
teachers. Although it happened Infrequently, we found several In- 
stances where the teacher had volunteered explanations to the chil- 
dren, or had answered queries In certain wap, which raised quesb'ons 
in our mind concerning attitudes which may have been engendered 
in the children. 


We can briefly state our opinion about teacher administration in 
tiffs way: “What you do not know can hurt you,” particularly where 
for purposes of a research study involving relatively few children 
certain kinds of subjects are required. We are not suggesting that 
teacher administration is Inadvisable. Undoubtedly, comprehensive 
and detailed Instructions can reduce some of the problems associated 
with teacher administration of the scales. We raise the problem at 
this point in order to emphasize that even with apparently simple 
questionnaires one cannot assume that who conducts the administra- 
tion is an unimportant problem. , , 

In this chapter wc primarily attempted to indicate the reasons for 
employing self-report techniques in studying anxiety. In proceeding 
in tins manner we were quite aware of the problems involved in de- 
pending on such techniques. In the next chapter we shall direct ear 
attention to these problems. 



he lie scale 


CHAPTER 


5 


In the previous chapter \se made reference to the he scale, which 
consists of a senes of items embedded in tile C«C Wo did not dis- 
cuss this scale in detail at that point because the lie scale is concerned 
ssath a problem which in and of itself is broad enough to warrant 
separate consideration. This problem is the effect of test taling at- 
titudes on the anxiety scales The term 'test taling attitude’ refers to 
all those tendencies on the part of a person answenng a questionnaire, 
such as the TASC, to provide information about himself which is cs 
squally false and when talon at face value ,s misleading to the tester 
Tfe concept include those tendencies used In the squalled malm 
ft* ?‘ mScU ,00L anxious, or worse off, 
W^’ y wh v C, “ deS *= ° PIX ”' ,C termed Me- 

flTtaSh SOmCOnC ,n ” to b™self lonh -better' 

SSig a S“ V“ y, . n S »"* of hu less desuable attributes Test- 
s^ses^ t»d^° T d ° ' Vh:!t ! ° m<! '“earchers have called re- 
as answering all quesboi VTo? q “ ra,, onnaire in a given was, such 
regardless of die content of die rtS2 B , ° ^ ' n °' 
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the test to misrepresent himself It ^ tbe P eIIon tahn » 

people who InowrngK avoid the truth J”f gnKcd ,Iut ‘here are some 
knowingh answer in'a set natiom t n ansv,cnn g a questionnaire, or 
might S one irffee ^ ** 

upon he would say to himself -y_ u, ? f mcc or rats, "'bere- 
1 nimselt tw but I ought not to be, so HI say 
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no ” Another person might actually belies e that he was not afraid of 
mico or rats even though if he were to come face to face with one he 
would panic and run away He would answer "no" to that question 
and not feel that he was being untruthful in the least, and yet his be 
havior would indicate such a fear It would be wrong to say that this 
person was “lying’ when he answered that item, since he told the truth 
as he saw it The hind of behavior that this person displays in an 
swcnng “no” is sometimes called “unconscious defensiveness” and has 
as great, if not greater, effect on the invalidation of questionnaires 
than the more easily understood conscious lying In a similar way, 
response sets can be thought of as being both consciously and uncon 
sciously directed The test taker can deliberately set out to invalidate 
the test by answering the items in a set pattern or lie can follow such 
a pattern without being aware of what he is doing 
Test taking attitudes are actually the expression of a much more 
general phenomenon of human behavior, which, for want of a better 
term, might be called distortion of communication Anyone who has 
conducted a psychiatric interview, worked as a psychotherapist, or 
even interview ed people applying for a job has faced such distortion 
Tho fallibility of eyewitnesses is well known to lawyers and police 
officials Parents continually experience the frustration of Laving to 
piece together the accounts of cluldren in order to obtain a reasonable 
description of some incident In the development of psychoanalytic 
techniques, Freud became increasingly aware that all of the patients 
methods producing distortion of communication were purposeful in 
that they served some psychic function for the pabent Knowledge of 
such methods was as important m the understanding of a pabent as 
the undistorted material produced by the pabent For the purposes 
of the present discussion the important point is that distortion seems 
to be used by everyone 

Researchers who ha\e constructed and used personality question 
naires have demonstrated cognizance of the problem of test taking 
athtudes in varying degrees In the first section of this chapter we 
briefly view some of the more important aspects of and trends in the 
recognition of test taking attitudes and the methods utilized to combat 
them This view serves as a historical introducbon to the development 
of our own lie scale and the nature of our thinking at die time of its 
ongin Following this, w e present and discuss the preliminary research 
which we have conducted in on effort to test the validity of the he 
scale This preliminary research has pnmanl) served to suggest the 
course of future research on test taking atbtudes and their effects on 
the test anxiety scale The next section focuses on the question of re 
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sponse set, particularly the acquiescence variable Finally, future 
studies are considered as well as their theoretical implications 


Historical Overview of Comments and Research 
on Test-Takinc Attitudes 

Historically, the problem of test taking attitudes can be treated in 
terms of three penods First, there was the long period following 
World War I and extending through the 1930’s during which man) 
people recognized that testees often gave misleading information in 
answering questionnaires Although the problem was recognized, not 
much was actually done about it other than paying lip service to the 
problem It should be mentioned that the avoidance of the problem 
by researchers did not end with the y ear 1940, but continues in much 
of the research of today 

The next phase started m the 1930’s and was characterized by at 
tempts to get at the problem m a logical, a prion fasluon Assumptions 
were made about testees in general, and on the basis of these assump- 
tions relatively weak and ineffective attempts were made to take ac 
count of test taking attitudes m test results The research during this 
period was quite fragmentary and essentially nonempmcal Neverthe- 
less it was a beginning, and, if nothing else, tended to demonstrate 
the importance of the problem 

The third phase began with the advent of the Minnesota Mulbphasic 
Personality Inventory (MMPI), a long and complex personality ques 
tionnaire As it was originally constructed, this scale was not admin 
istered m group form, but it was soon adapted for this purpose, and 
most of the research on the scale has utilized group administration 
This third phase is concerned with the three scales within the MM? 1 
which were designed to get at test taking attitudes, the F, L, and K 
scales, and research with the MMPI which was devoted to the develop- 
ment of new methods or scales to measure the efFects of test taking 
attitudes In viewing the problem historically we have, for purposes of 

M\lPI^Sdf Vlded thC rCSt ° f **“ secbon mt0 P re MMPI and 

Prc MMPI Period Criticism of the questionnaire technique on the 
grounds that subjects cm easrly distort their responses began soon 
.T, 8 , ° E . ,he Personal Data Sheet 

taking *, a v (1925) mentioned the possibility that test 

£ d ^ effect In 192S Allport made the 

first of several criticisms of questionnaires on these grounds During 
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the next decade there were many articles which mentioned the prob- 
lem, and in most rewcws of questionnaires and their validities which 
have appeared since 1940 these same difficulties hive been brought up 
For example, Elhs (1948) stated that at least some of the positive re 
suits of validity studies on certain tests were due to the fact that the 

groups of subjects employed for validating purposes were often un- 
usually test sophisticated or biased ones, and could be expected to 
amu cr more honestly than normal subjects ” 

During this early period psychological researchers used a variety of 
techniques to demonstrate the susceptibility of questionnaires to dis 
tortion Steinmctz (1932), using the Strong Vocational Interest Blank, 
found that students were able to distort their scores and to succeed in 
qualifying for an occupation, chosen at random so far as they were 
concerned, despite low initial predilection He also found that students 
were able to "improv e" their scores markedly when they tried to do so 
Kelly, Miles, and Terman (1936) found that both male and female 
subjects u ere able to shift their scores enormously in either the mas 
culme or feminine direction on the Stanford Masculinity Femininity 
Test Olson (1930) found that subjects reported more symptoms when 
they did not have to sign the Woodworth Mathews Personal Data 
Sheet than when they did However, Spencer (1938) decided on the 
basis of his research that the waiver of signature technique did not 
wholly eliminate the effects of test taking attitudes 

Despite the criticism leveled at questionnaires, there were attempts 
m these early years to overcome the limitations imposed on the self- 
report technique by test taking attitudes If one looked at but one 
side of the issue, the side presented by the critics, it would be easy to 
gam the impression that those who constructed such tests were not 
cognizant of their limitations This was not the case for some of these 
pioneers in personality inventories Bemreuter (1933a, 1933b) con- 
structed a test which during this period became one of the most widely 
used of all die inventories That he recognized the problem, and was 
concerned by it, is indicated in the following statement made in 1933 
when he was reporting the construction of his scale 

Assuming that close rapport is had with the subject and that the subject 
has the knowledge and ability to make accurate reports concerning himself 
it probably maybe safely assumed that the answers given are indicative of 
his true behavior and subjective experiences All scores should be interpreted 
With due regard for the possibility that either or both of these assumptions 
may not be sound m the case of a given subject The observations ot psy 
cbntnsts concerning the mechanisms of compensation rafionahzabon and 
projection would indicate that many subjects, particularly those who are 
borderline cases are unable to report adequately upon the motives which 
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lie behind their behavior, and even, under certain circumstances, axe unable 
to report adequately upon their behaviors and experiences (Bemreuter, 
1933a, p 398) 

Hnmm and Wadsworth (1935), in describing their temperament 
scale, full) indicated that they recognized the problem Furthermore, 
the) made some provisions for identifying those results which probably 
had been invalidated by test talang attitudes The)' cited three indica- 
tors of possible invalidation “a tendency toward biased ‘yes’ or ‘no’ 
answers," the extent of “component deviations in the profile,” and “too 
man) skipped questions ” The)' were aware that under some conditions, 
such as in pnvate casew ork, certain transference phenomena may bring 
about ten den a es to admit to every possible symptom* They also 
pointed out that other situations occur where “the subject has been 
placed on the defensive” They were of the opinion that as many as 
30 per cent of normal subjects may inv alidate their tests in this manner 
and that some subjects seem to be unable to overcome such a tend 
ency They set up cutoff scores regarding the number of “no” answers 
to be allowed on a given test before the results would be termed ques- 
tionable Another article (Humm and Humm 1944), appealing nine 
years later, again shows the interest of these authors in attempting to 
deal with the problem of distortion As will be shown, they set up 
specific procedures designed to quantitatively identify the effects of 
oefensiv eness and plus-getting 

Rosenzweig (1934) made a suggestion which set the course for 
much of the research on the problem which followed He saw no effec- 
m f CT e asing “honesty" of subjects Rather, he proposed 
^ , “ e "T de,,aCS ° f ,eS,eCS *° «>« res^on^ to 

so that m 01111 an . i alfcm Pt to measure the amount of distortion, 
S. ™ T' ™ C0U,d be a PP 1,cd ,0 scores attained by these peo- 

MaUer < 1932 > ^d attempted!!) 

designed invest ? m l:s questionnaire a few items which were 
tumed out l 1 " t , e5tee ’ 5 "readiness to confide" These items 

sT«w^re1, b?A . . Ue,ll0 " C ' Cr ’ P robaW ) because they them 

to measure b ' C Samc ‘ Ls,ort ' on winch they were opposed 

was ratendcd'to'ib'l^,^ 1 ] 9 ^* S<aled 0,31 d Iiosc uzweig's l dK> 
subjects apportumn tetS 5h °? ,d ^Wately gise 
such distortion behavior bv l-Sf 11 answers so that we might obsenc 
proposed three methods bsitrihi, 5 ^ tllC ,e!i Ics ults They base 
las S.Mlion ofTnh3 ' , ? 11115 ran >* d °"e Fust, they biggest 
snbjertt d ‘^ans Tliat is to say, one iLsat a 
1 test protocol and determmes whether the subject said one 
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thing about himself on one item and the opposite on another Second 
the tester might present opportunities for answering in a very favor 
able way but in a way which could almost not be true " The third 
technique they mention is the use of subjects responding to tests under 
instructions designed to vary the test talcing attitudes operating at a 
given time The usual procedure here is to test subjects under normal 
conditions then have them take the test again but this time the tester 
instructs them to “fake good” or fake bad ” From the study of those 
items which shift under different instructions a “fake” scale can be 
derived which includes items already in the test 
These two authors have presented an excellent review of the re 
search which utilized each of these methods up to 1946 The first tech 
mque of investigating internal contradictions has been used very little 
with no apparent success The second technique has gained more 
popularity and is at present utilized to a great extent in test construe 
tion The classic Hartshome and May studies on honesty employed this 
method (Hartshome May and Shuttlew orth 1930) The idea is simply 
to present the subject with a number of items within a personality 
questionnaire which represent traits or behaviors which are both highly 
desirable and rarely performed An item of this type might be "I read 
all tlie editorials m the newspaper every day” A few honest people 
might be able to answer “true to this item but even these few would 
have difficulty remaining honest and answering “true to every one of a 
variety of such items Thus a testee is allowed to state that some of 
the items are characteristic of lnm but should he present himself as 
embodying most or all of these attributes the tester is justified m 
classifying him as defensive ” dishonest or uncooperative In this case 
the subjects score on the personality items of the questionnaire is 
considered highly suspect 

Tlie third technique (varying instructions) raises some interesting 
questions about its validity This method was used by Rucli (1942) in 
constructing an “honesty scale for tlie Bemreuter scale He tested 
subjects under two conditions Tlie first or "naive” condition involved 
the usual test instructions On the second examination subjects were 
instructed to fake their answers to the best of their ability To de 
termine the extent to which an item could be faked he tabulated “the 
frequency of each answer to each question for the standard condition 
and for the influenced condition These frequencies were converted 
into percentages and an “honesty weight was assigned to each reply 
according to the magnitude of the critical ratio of the difference be 
tween the frequency of the reply in the honest and in the influenced 
condition” The honesty scale thus derived was applied to another 
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group of subjects and jt was shown tint all so called real introverts 
would be detected when the) tried to make themselves appear as 
extroverts on the test 

Meehl and Hathaway (1946) credit Ruch with being the first re 
searcher to attempt such an empirically denv cd fake hey for personality 
inventories The present writers wonder just how empirical tins type of 
procedure is and, of more importance, are concerned w ilh the value of 
a scale derived in this fashion Consider the "naive” situation There 
is every likelihood that subjects arc doing considerable distorting when 
taking the test under the usual instructions Indeed that is why in 
vestigators are trying to measure test taking attitudes With distortion 
occurring under “naive" conditions, is it possible to use the difference 
between these scores and scores obtained under “fako" instructions as 
a measure of an item’s susceptibility to distortion* What the technique 
calls for, obviously, is a first test which would give results free from all 
faking But if this could be done there would be no need for research 
of this sort Another objection to the procedure is the assumption im 
plicit in the method which equates distortion as a result of instructions 
with distortion for personal reasons Meehl and Hathaway have stated 
this another way, questioning “the extent to which the key would work 
if the subjects were not under actual instructions to fake extrovert but 
w ere being more subtle and trying to dccetv e the examiner in a real 
life situation. Exposition of the difficulties inherent in the method cm 
ployed by Ruch is important not only for historical reasons but also 
because of later attempts to investigate more recent scales with this 


A. A*" 1 There P robab 'y b een more research interest in 

w ,w P i. Uun m f" y olb8r ‘“trument of the questionnaire type 
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tions, and directions for taking case histones in neurology and medi- 
cine Duplicate items were dropped and other items discarded because 
they seemed to have had little significance for the test, leaving a total 
of 501 items These were phrased as declarative statements, the ma 
jonty being stated positively Each item was printed on a separate 
card and subjects were asked to put die cards w one pile if the item 
"is mostly true about you,” m another pile if “it is not mostly true about 
you," and in a third pile “if a statement does not apply to you ” This 
last pile is the cannot say” or (?) group The test was administered 
(individually) to a number of subjects, including many hospitalized 
for psychiatric reasons In deriving the diagnostic scales, the gen- 
eral procedure was to find those items which differentiated people 
suffering from a particular malady (e g , hypochondriasis) from those 
with other psychiatric conditions The important thing to note here is 
that an item was not considered for a given scale on an a priori or con- 
tent basis, the selection was ruthlessly empirical Meehl (1946) has 
provided an excellent discussion of this method, pointing out its logic 
and degree of success Later, the inventory was adapted for group ad- 
ministration, the items being printed in one large booklet and IBM type 
answer sheets used 

The first of the validating scales which we shall consider is the "can- 
not say” or (?) scale Scores on this scale are determined fay the num 
her of tunes the subject indicates that a given item does not apply to 
him If the number of items falling into this category is too high, the 
test results are considered invalid This scale has aroused very little 
research interest, primarily because few subjects invalidate their scores 
in this manner Tamkm and Scherer (1957) found that in a patient 
population of 126 males, only 12 patients responded in the "cannot say” 
manner on over 23 of the more than 500 items Furthermore, the rest of 
the patients had (?) scores at or near zero These researchers further 
found that there was no systematic relationship between die (?) scale 
and other measures of the MMPI, including the other validating scales 

The he (L) scale of the MMPI is made up of 15 items of the Hart- 
shome and May type The selection of these particular items was not 
empirical, they were presented on face validity In the booklet form of 
the test every fifteenth item is a member of the L scale The scale is 
unidirectional in scoring , 1 e , all "false” responses to these items con- 
tribute to a high L score 

It was the opinion of the authors of the MMPI that the L score was 
a valid indicator of individuals who were dishonest in making their 
responses, and who were relatively naive about it They believed that 
a law L score was not necessarily indicative of “honest” responses, since 
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it was also thought that sophisticated subjects could falsify their re- 
sponses without causing a significant nsc in the L score 
In checking this assumption that L would not detect the more so- 
phisticated subject, psjcholog) students were used m an experiment 
Fifty three m°n were given the MMPI twice “Faked good” data were 
obtained b) instructing the students to make certain m taking the test 
that the) would be acceptable for induction into the arm) Records 
obtained under these instructions showed no appreciable increase in 
L. However, most of the scores on the personality scales of the MMPI 
were on!) slight!), if an), better than the corresponding non fake 
scores The authors of the stud) pointed out that this stud) could have 
been improved if subjects whose true personality scores were abnormal 
had been used. 
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remaining 133 patients, only 35 had four pathological peals, i e , one- 
half of all the patients lnving at least four such peaks had high, or in 
terms of the original description of the scale, ‘’invalidating” F scores 
The authors concluded that their results “indicate that the high F score 
has a definite psychopathologicil connotation, probably reflecting sig- 
nificant personality disorders manifested in scattered psychological 
areas Such an T score would definitely not be construed as an in 
validating score, but rather as an ominous warning of diffuse and deep 
seated psychiatric disease " 

Schnech (19-18) and Bueehley and Ball (1952) have earned out 
studies winch obtained results similar to those of Kazan and Shem 
berg On the basis of these studies several statements can be made 
about the scale It is apparent that high scores on the T scale may in 
dicate one, or several, things about the subject and his protocol High 
scores raise the question of the validity of the protocol Did the sub 
ject understand the items in the MMPI? Was he so resistant to the test 
procedure that he answered “true” and “false” arbitrarily, without 
reference to the content of the item? Did he understand the mstruc 
tions? These questions are concerned with the validity of the scales 
But it is also possible that the subject is out of contact with reality to 
such an extent that his responses to the items of the F scale actually 
reflect his feelings and his particular brand of logic 

The K scale is the result of a long series of experimental, rather than 
face validity, approaches to the problem of the determination of test 
taking attitudes in the MMPI Strictly speaking howe\ er, the scale w as 
not thought to be measuring anything specific about a given person It 
was derived as a correction scale for improving the discrimination yields 
on the already existent MMPI scales, and was not assumed to be meas 
urmg anything which m itself was of psychiatric significance There- 
fore, the originators of the scale preferred to discuss the validity of K 
only m terms of its power as a correction scale Nevertheless, as Meehl 
and Hathaway (1946) point out in the original article dealing with the 
K scale, “it is presumably a significant fact about a person that, in an 
swering a personality inventory', he tends to behave as a liar or a 
’plus getter 

In reporting the derivation of the K scale, Meehl and Hathaway 
present an excellent discussion of empirical methods for constructing 
test taking attitude scales They recognize two basic experimental ap 
proaches available to researchers The first involves instructing sub 
jects to “fake" their answers in a given direction The second consists 
of the study of protocols obtained from people who, for one reason or 
other, have m all likelihood assumed some attitude in making their 
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responses The authors of the K scale used variations of both of these 
methods deriving a number of different scales, before settling on one 
which used 22 of the MMPI items While this scale was the best of the 
scales the), had developed thus far, it still fell short of the authors* 
desires Its major weakness was that it tended to score low with severe 
depressive or schizophrenic patient records and therefore led to an 
undennterpretahon of the extent of pathology despite the apparent 
abnormality of these patients In order to correct this weakness, a third 
method was employed First, items to which normal subjects failed to 
respond differently when instructed to fake their responses were 
selected From these, a subgroup of items was chosen which showed 
differences between the depressive or schizophrenic groups and the 
normal subjects who had been tested without faking instructions Eight 
items were obtained in tins way and added to the previous 22 to give 
the final form of the 30-item JC scale Test retest coefficients were ob- 
tained from two groups, these coefficients being 72 and 74 
In later research the relationship between the K scale and the diag 
winethS'sM! ra% “hgated, and the best method of 
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w performing the task for which it was designed — differentiating he 
tw een normals or psychoties 

As pre\ lously stated, Meehl and Hathaway described tliree methods 
to investigate and/or control the effects of the test taking attitudes of 
defensneness and plus getting The first of these was the checking of 
internal contradictions, a method which has been used \erj little The 
second, that of presenting subjects with a number of Items which 
describe behaviors or traits which are rare but desirable, has been 
used in such scales as the L scale of the MMPI The third technique, 
the use of “faking” instructions in selecting items, has also been used, 
notably in the case of the K scale of the MMPI Actually, the first 
teclmique does not constitute a method of deriving a scale which will 
measure test taking attitudes, but a direct check on them using the 
regular items of a given questionnaire The second and third methods 
are ways that have been used to construct useful scales One might 
categorize the second method as an a prion technique, where items 
are selected on the basis of what one knows about them in and of 
themselves They are selected at face value, without reference to the 
effects upon the way in which they are answered resulting from their 
being thrown in w ith a number of other items in a questionnaire For 
example, we might expect that most people would admit that they do 
not read the editorials in the newspaper every day if we asked them 
this question by itself, but if we asked them this question at the end of 
a long and personal interview, they might feel that it was necessary to 
assert that they did read them in order to bolster their own self esteem 
The F scale of the MMPI also was selected in this a priori fashion, al- 
though it is not a he scale in the sense of Meehl and Hathaway's second 
category. 

The third technique outlined by Meehl and Hathaway is an empir- 
ical technique Items are selected only after one determines how they 
are responded to under specified conditions Along with the use of 
“faking” instructions, we can add the other method which was used in 
the derivation of the MMPI K scale, that of selecting a group of sub- 
jects with known characteristics, such as certain types of psychopa 
thology, and comparing the way in which they respond to items to the 
way in which other groups of people (eg, normal subjects) respond to 
the same items 

Two conclusions might be drawn from the thinking and research 
which has been done on test taking attitudes The first conclusion is 
that attempts to identify and control for test taking attitudes have met 
with limited success The second conclusion which might be drawn is 
that practically all of the research has been essentially non theoretical 
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in the sense that the test instruments and the test-taking scales have 
not derived from stated theories of personality. In the following sec- 
tion, which is devoted to the lie scale of the GASC, we attempt to 
indicate how our thinking and efforts with this lie scale were in- 
fluenced by our theoretical orientation. We might anticipate some of 
the following discussion by stating here that while our own efforts have 
not been markedly successful we think that our theoretical approach 
to the problem has resulted in a restatement of the problem which 
may be fruitful in attacking the problem of the effects of test-taking 
attitudes on personality questionnaires of the self-report type. 


Tiie Lie Scale of the GASC 

As vas indicted in the early pages of this chapter, one cannot work 
within a psychoanalytic framework, particularly in the therapeutic 
Situabon, Without becoming acutely aware of the myriad ways in which 
distortion affects verbalized self-report. In fact, tire use of personality 
questionruures in research and clinical work has in the past aroused a 
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devices in this important area — devices which are simple in format, arc 
group administered, and are capable of being understood by children 
in the first grade. The fact that we have relied in our research on self- 
report procedures which may be subject to many errors and criticisms 
should not blind one to the pressing need for devices which can do the 
job. It is unwarranted in the extreme to throw out the problem at the 
same time one is throwing out the device. 

It is appropriate here to consider the previous work on the identifica- 
tion of test-taking attitudes from a psychoanalytic point of view. The 
first criticism that could be made is that measures of test-taking at- 
titudes have not reflected the different ways in which distortion can 
affect a self-report For example, ten individuals can receive the same 
high score on a scale indicative of the tendency to present oneself in 
the most favorable light. It is conceivable, however, that in each case 
the score is a reflection of a different structure or organization of de- 
fensive reactions. In one case this score may be intimately related to a 
defensive structure dominated by projection, in another case by re- 
action formation, and yet in another case by a defensive structure 
characterized by a massive denial tendency. One might say that similar 
scores on a test-taking scale are as diagnostic or interpretable as sim- 
ilar degrees of elevation in body temperature in different individuals, 
the predictive significance of which is ambiguous unless one has some 
idea of other processes with which it is related or from which it 
derived. Put in another way, the diagnostic or behavioral significance 
of a score on a test-taking scale is unclear unless one can relate that 
score to other indices of defense. If one is content to say that a par- 
ticular test-taking score invalidates a person’s self-report, there is little 
basis for argument. However, contenting oneself with this kind of state- 
ment is, in our opinion, to fail to pursue the problem to the point 
where self-report instruments can become truly effective in a diagnostic 
sense. From a psychoanalytic point of view, research with self-report 
devices has stopped at that place where the complexity of personality 
organization becomes most apparent. 

A second major criticism that might ho made of previous research on 
test-taking scales is that their content has tended to Ite quite different 
from the content of the questionnaire itself. It is as if an implicit as- 
sumption is made that defensiveness is a kind of general factor which 
can be measured regardless of item content For example, if a ques- 
tionnaire deals with anxiety experiences but the lie scale deals with 
other kinds of content (c.g., T am always polite"), it Is not at oil clear 
why such a lie scale should be revealing of defensiveness In admitting 
to anxiety. Both from a psychoanalytic and common-sense point of 
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view, the strength of the tendency to distort self reports about certain 
experiences or habits is in part a function of the content of those ex- 
periences If one’s focus is on self report about anxiety, then the he 
scale should primarily involve items about anxiety Tor example, the 
following two items arc contained in the MMPI he scale "I would 
rather win than lose a game,” “Once m a while I put off until tomorrow 
what I ought to do today” It is by no means clear why these lie items 
should be revealing of a defensive tendency in relation to the content 
of the items making up the various subscalcs of the MMPI 
A third major criticism which might be made from a psychoanalytic 
viewpoint is that not all areas of experience arc similar in the degree 
to which they elicit defensive tendencies Tor example, a self-report 
questionnaire focusing on sexual behavior w ould be expected to pro- 
duce more distortions than would a questionnaire concerned with rela- 
tionships with peers or parents If the personality questionnaire cov ers 
a variety of areas of experience (as is usually the case), one would ex- 
pect that the test taking subscales would take account of differences in 
distortion producing effects in relation to differences in areas of cx 
penence 


It seems apparent from the above discussion that the problem of 
measuring defensive or distortion producing tendencies via test taking 
scales is extremely complex-far more so than has been realized in the 
past Not only are we dealing with a theoretical problem which has to 
be better clariBed but also with the development of appropriate meth- 
odologies In fact, our awareness of the complexity of the problem 
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clren w cro getting low scores on the scale, causing a piling up at the 
loner end of the distribution 

In developing our he scale our primary concern was the detection 
of the tendency to he about anxiety rather than any general tendency 
to make oneself appear to be better than one really fs Therefore, we 
attempted to follow the general formula of having the items refer to 
things that nearly ever) one experiences, but \\c tended to restrict the 
type of experiences to those involving anxiety or other affects closely 
allied with it 

The first ho scale contained 13 items scattered throughout the ong 
inal Genera! Anxiety Scalo for Children (GASC) Eight of these items 
contained direct reference to anxiety feelings They employed the 
words "won)/' "scared," “scary,” or "afraid'’ Three were concerned 
with feelings of hostility toward others one referred to unhappiness 
and one directly asked whether or not the subject always told the 
truth The correlational data obtained from giving tills scale indicated 
that the eight items concerned with anxiety along with the single item 
referring to unhappiness were the items most directly related to the 
obtaining of extremely low scores on the anxiety scales Among other 
procedures, a factor analysts of boys’ responses to this he scale was 
carried out This analysis indicated tint seven of the eight "anxiety” 
ho items and the one "unhappiness" item were closely associated in 
terms of what they were measuring and the items referring to hostility 
toward others hung together as a related but distinct factor When both 
the anxiety scales and the he scale were shortened to give the present 
scales, the lie scale was modified to include only those items where a 
child could admit to or deny feelings of anxiety or unhappiness The 
seven items which were correlated in the factor analysis and the single 
"unhappiness” item formed the major part of the new scale To these 
items we added three new items, all of which were concerned with 
anxiety The 11 items are listed below along with the numbers in 
dicating each item’s position in the 45 item GASC 

4 Do you ever w orry about knowing your lessons? 

8 Do you ever worry about what other people think of you? 

12 Do you ever worry that you wont be able to do something you 

want to do? 

16 When you were younger, were you ever scared of anything? 

20 Hav e ) ou ever been afraid of getting hurt? 

25 Has anyone ever been able to scare you? 

29 Do you ever worry about something bad happening to someone 

you know? 
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33 Are you ever unhapp)? 

37 Do you ever worry about what is going to happen? 
41 Have you ever had a scary dream? 

45 Do you ever worry? 


These items seemed to fulfill the requirement that they refer to ex- 
periences which are essentially universal among children i e , all chd 
dren, if they were able to report their experiences without distortion, 
w ould answer “yes” to most if not all of the items It might be noted 
that the word ever” appears in each item This word, we felt, aided in 
reducing any qualms one might have that some children did not ex 
penence such feelings Surely, at one time or another in their lives 
children suffer all of the experiences described by the items with the 
possible exception of the first one, number 4 We realized that this item 
might not apply to children in the first grade, although it has been our 
experience that first graders are concerned about tests and the like 
much more than we had anticipated before beginning our research 
Whatever their universality ,t is quite unlikely that a child has not had 
a majority of the experiences described in the he scale 
Fat finding , mih the Lte Scale One of the purposes for the in 
c usion o t e he scale it is to be remembered, was to determine 
whether or not defensive tendenc.es on the part of the children we 
tested were responsible in some degree for the shewed distributions of 
l°°T } C \" e ° btamed We felt a* question was an- 
thp mr k C S e » s ‘ nce ma ny of the children who scored low on 
the muueq, scales scored high on the he scale We of course recognized 
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test anxiety, which ranged between - 16 and -59 The correlations 
between he score and general anxiety score were even higher, ranging 
from — 10 to — 66 Inspection of the data revealed that many of the 
children who obtained relatively low scores on the anxiety scales scored 
high on the he scale We felt that if these children hid been able to re 
port their experiences with greater accuracy the distribution of anxiety 
scores would have been less shewed The high negative correlations 
between he and anxiety could be interpreted ns indicative that the 
ho scale was measuring the same thing as the anxiety scales but in 
reverse direction One might conceivably conclude from this that the 
only factor that anxiety scales arc measuring is the willingness or 
ability to report one's experiences accurately However, there arc two 
factors which suggest that such a conclusion is not warranted First, it 
will be recalled that the items in the lie scale are primarily concerned 
with anxiety and its concomitants When a child scores high on the he 
scale, all one can legitimately say about this is that he did not truth 
fully report those experiences which involved anxiety One could, 
therefore, conclude from the correlation between he and anxiety scores 
that the anxiety' scores possibly reflect a willingness to report expert 
cnccs Into hung anxiety as well as the actual frequency and/or quality 
of these experiences — a conclusion rather different from one stating 
that the scales measure willingness or ability to report accurately tn 
general The second factor w hicli males such a broad conclusion un 
tenable is that most of our studies (to be discussed m subsequent 
chapters) have demonstrated differences between children who obtain 
high anxiety scores and those who get low scores, predicted differ- 
ences which were related on a theoretical level to actual differences m 
level of anxiety If the marled tendency for low anxiety scores to go 
with high he scores was interpreted as meaning that the anxiety scores 
were invalid, one w oidd be hard put to explain the consistency and 
frequency of our predicted findings 
The data to be presented m Table 6 and Chapter 6 shed further 
light on the usefulness of the ho scale The primary purpose of the 
investigation was to study the relationship between TASC and IQ 
and between TASC and achievement test scores In general, these cor 
relations were found to be statistically significant, although low, and 
m a negative direction In an effort to obtain a better estimate of the 
true relationship between anxiety and the intellectual measures, the 
correlations were recomputed with the data collected from only those 
children who scored 8 or less on the 13 point he scale In short, “high 
liars” were excluded from the new set of correlations Out of 16 cor 
relations between TASC and IQ, 13 increased upon recomputation. 
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out of 16 correlations between TASC and mean achievement score, 14 
increased While these increases were small, the fact that so many of 
them occurred provided some evidence that the he scale was helpful 
in detecting the use of defensiveness in taking the anxiety scales 
It was during the following year, 1956, that the present form of the 
scales was first used A large population of children were given the 
scales, and essentially the same correlations between lie and both 
anxiety scales obtained as we had found using the previous forms 
The research which followed this administration was primarily con- 
cerned with the studies involving learning the Rorschach, and the 
parent interviews We did not carry out anj studies which focused on 
defensiveness However, one statistical stud) suggested that there is a 
tendency for children to defend less when the person administering 
the scales is their own teacher, rather than some strange adult This 
suggestion resulted from the collection of data in one particular school 
in which teachers gave the scales In this school anxiety scores were 
higher than those obtained in the rest of the schools in which we 
worked, whereas he scores were lower Unfortunately, we were un 
a e to regard these results as anything more than suggests c, since the 
re^'ts may have been confounded with school differences 
In 19S7 Me began some pilot studies which wc hoped would shed 
some hght on what course future research on the he scnlc should tale 
Searchmg the literature, we found that the Childrens Manifest Anxiety 
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GASC with its he scale 
GASC with CMAS he scale 
CMAS with its he scale 
CMAS with GASC lie scale 

Two different classrooms were used for each condition making a total 
of eight classrooms The results are presented m Table 1 It seems clear 


TABLE 1 

Correlations between lie and Anxiety Scales (Pitot Study) 


GASC CMAS 


GASC he 

Girls 

- 53 * (N = 48) 

Girls 

— 61 

* ( N = 45) 

Boys 

— 68 * (tf = 45) 

Boys 

-63 

' (JV = 53} 

CMAS he 

Curls 

- 05 (N = 49) 

Girls 

-21 

(N = 44) 

Boys 

05 (tf = 59) 

Boys 

02 

(iV = 60) 


•p< 01 


from these results that the GASC lie scale, which has reference to 
anxiety, correlates with the two anxiety scales to a much greater degree 
than does the CMAS lie scale, which has little reference to anxiety — a 
result in line with our previous discussion From these results, at least, 
it would seem that the identification of a he or defensive tendency 
should take into account the relation between the content of the he 
items and the personality variable presumably being studied 

The second study involved the entire fifth grade population of the 
Hamden public school system There were three types of admin- 
istration 

1 One third of the classrooms were gi\en the TASC first followed 
by the GASC (containing the he items) with the lie scale of the 
CMAS appended to the GASC 

2 Another third of the classrooms received the TASC and GASC in 
reverse order with the lie scale of CMAS coming at the end of the 
testing session 

3 The remaining third of the classrooms were given the CMAS 
(including its he items) with the GASC he scale appended 

The results of this study are presented in Table 2. Before discussing 
these results, however, we must mention several problems which pre- 
sent difficulties in interpreting some of the findings First, the correla- 
tions involving the he scales when they w ere tacked on to other scales 
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TABLE 2 


Correlations between Anxiety and Lie Scales, 
with "Other'' lie Scales Appended 


Administration 

Scale 

TASC 

GASC 

GASC Lie 

TASC-GASC (boys) 

GASC he 

-46° 

— 70 * 


CMAS lie (appended) 

14 

10 

03 

TASC-GASC (girls) 

GASC he 

-39* 

-58* 


CMAS lie (appended) 

09 

07 

26 f 

GASC TASC (boys) 

GASC he 

-58* 

-55' 


CMAS lie (appended) 

05 

- 14 

26 f 

GASC-TASC (girls) 

GASC he 

— 43 * 

-48° 



CMAS he (appended) 

01 

05 

17 



CMAS 

CMAS Lie 


CMAS (boys) 

GASC he (appended) 

-56* 

35* 



CMAS he 

— 32 * 



CMAS (girls) 

GASC he (appended) 

-68° 

41* 



CMAS he 

— 31 • 




•p< 01 

1 p < 05 


nre not ar meaningful ns they would hove been were they integral 

Fwni?? 0 * er Scdes Second ' one of the formal differences between 
tne t-\IAS and our anxiety scales is that the CMAS items are phrased 
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certain of the working hypotheses we now have about our lie scale 
Unfortunately, when one works with questionnaires there are restnc 
hons on how much manipulating one can do with items without raising 
the possibility that these manipulations have changed the scale con 
siderabl) When this happens the meamngfulness of past research for 
the "new* scale becomes questionable This is one reason why people 
working with questionnaires (including oursehes) are hesitant to 
change anything about a scale including the type of administration 
the addition of new items and the dropping of items which have been 
shown to be of little value m and oE themseh es unless such changes 
have been thoroughly investigated through pilot studies and the re 
searcher is fairly sine that the change is going to be profitable 
Perhaps the most significant finding of this study is represented by 
the correlations between the CMAS he scale and the CMAS anxiety 
items While the originators of the CMAS report small insignificant 
correlations between these two parts of their scales a report which 
made their lie scale attractive we find a significant relationship be 
tween the two scales when we administer them to children who are in 
the same grade as the subjects they used The direction of the rela 
tionship is the same as we find with our own he and anxiety scales 
although not as strong Nevertheless the correlations of — 32 and — 31 
are statistical!) significant and high enough to indicate a meaningful 
relationslup From the correlations we can infer tentatively that a 
general tendency to deny unfavorable traits is associated with a tend 
ency not to admit to those things about oneself which are related to the 
experiencing of anxiety This finding it should be noted is not sub 
ject to the limitations stated above relating to the addition of a lie 
scale to tlie end of a given questionnaire smee in this case the CMAS 
was given in its standard form with its he scale in its normal position 
and our he scale given only upon the completion of the CMAS ad 
ministration Except for the correlations between our he scale and the 
GASC and TASC and those between the GASC and the TASC the 
rest of the correlations to be discussed are subject to these limitations 
The relationship between the CMAS lie scale and our he scale as 
reflected by the relevant correlations is not clear It is apparent that 
administering the scales in different ways affects the correlations oh 
tamed when the CMAS he scale is added to the TASC and CASC ad 
ministration the correlation between the two he scales is much lower 
than when our lie scale is tacked on to the end of the CMAS Why this 
is true vve are unable to say Nevertheless the correlations as they 
stand do suggest some relationship between a general tendency to den) 
as represented by the CMAS he items and the tendency to specifically 
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TABLE 2 


Correlat ons between Anxiety and Lie Scales, 
with Other' Lie Scales Appended 


Administration 

Scale 

TASC 

GASC 

GASC Lie 

TASC-GASC (bo)-s) 

GASClie 

-46’ 

-70* 


CMAS be (appended) 

14 

10 

03 

TASC-GASC (girls) 

GASChe 

— 39 * 

-58* 


CMAS be (appended) 

09 

07 

26 f 

GASC-TASC (boys) 

GASClie 

- 58 • 

-55* 


CMAS he (appended) 

05 

- 14 

.26 1 

GASC-TASC (girls) 

GASChe 

-43* 

— 48 - 



CMAS he (appended) 

01 

05 

17 



CMAS 

CMAS Lie 


CMAS (boys) 

GASC be (appended) 

-56* 

35* 



CMAS be 

- 32’ 



CMAS (girls) 

GASChe (appended) 

- 63 * 

41 ° 



CMAS lie 

-31* 




•p< 01 
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certain of the working hypotheses we now have about our he scale 
Unfortunately, when one works with questionnaires, there arc rcsfrie 
tions on how much manipulating one can do with items without raising 
the possibility that these manipulations have changed the scale con- 
siderably When this happens, the meaningfulness of past research for 
the “new” scale becomes questionable. This is one reason why people 
working with questionnaires (including ourselves) are hesitant to 
change anything about a scale, including the type of administration, 
the addition of new items, and the dropping of items which base been 
shown to be of little value m and of themselves, unless such changes 
have been thoroughly investigated through pilot studies and the re 
searcher is fairly sure that the change is going to be profitable 
Perhaps the most significant finding of this study is represented bv 
the correlations between the CMAS lie scale and the CMAS anxiety 
items While the originators of the CMAS report small insignificant 
correlations between these two parts of their scales, a report which 
made their he scale attractive, we find a significant relationship be- 
tween the two scales when we administer them to children who arc in 
the same grade as the subjects they used The direction of the rela- 
tionship is the same as we find with our own lie and anxiety scales, 
although not as strong Nevertheless, the correlations of —.32 and — 31 
aro statistically significant, and high enough to indicate a meaningful 
relationship From the correlations we can infer tentatively that a 
general tendency to deny unfavorable traits is associated with a tend- 
ency not to admit to those things about oneself which are related to the 
experiencing of anxiety This finding, it should be noted, is not sub- 
ject to the limitations stated above relating to the addition of a he 
scale to the end of a gi\ on questionnaire, since in tins case the CMAS 
was given in its standard form with its he scale in its normal position 
and our lie scale given only upon the completion of the CMAS ad- 
tt fowsftwAwss fc-wss* fos Klvt, caxwteAwas Ivit'j.ccw war tv* scota and the 
GASC and TASC, and those between the GASC and the TASC. the 
rest of the correlations to be discussed arc subject to these limitations 
Tho relationship between tho CMAS he scale and our he scale as 
reflected by the relevant correlations is not clear It is apparent that 
administering the scales in different ways affects the correlations ob- 
tained, when the CMAS lie scale is added to the TASC and GASC ad- 
ministration, the correlation between the two he scales is much lower 
than when our he scale is tacked on to the end of the CMAS Why this 
is true w-o arc unable to say Nevertheless, the correlations a* they 
stand do suggest some relationship betw cm a general tendency to deny 
as represented bj the CM AS he items, and the tendency to specifically 
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deny the feelings of anxiety as reflected by our lie scale scores The 
correlations between the CMAS lie scale and the TASC and GASC 
are small and insignificant, ranging from — 14 to 10 Similar correla- 
tions were obtained m the previous pilot study when the CMAS lie 
items were embedded in the GASC (see Table 1) In that pilot study 
the mode of administration was not as dissimilar from the usual mode 
of administration as was the case m the present study We are of the 
opinion that if there is any relationship at all between CMAS he scale 
and the TASC and GASC, it wall be of a vei} modest size One comes 
to a different conclusion from examination of the correlations be 
tween our he scale and the CMAS When we add our he items to 


the end of the CMAS administration, there appears to be a rela 
tionship between the manner in which the children respond to the 
CMAS anxiety items and to our he items This relationship is even 
stronger than the one existing between the CMAS anxiety items and 
the CMAS he scale which in this administration is embedded in the 
CMAS in its natural position The relationship seems to be as strong 
here as it is between our he scale and the TASC and GASC The dear 
est indication of this result, when taken in conjunction with the cor- 
relations between the two he scales, is that our he scale is definitely 
related to the admission of anxiety and behavior associated with anx- 
iety 


One might suggest another way of gaining uifoimation about the 
relationships between these several anxiety and he scales That is, 
ml s ht ha ' e administered both the CMAS m its usual form and 
the TASC CASC scales to the same children In this way one would 
avoid the limitations imposed by removing he items from an anxiety 
scale and using them in an unusual context This is a suggestion which 
wrtanUy has merit However, when we obtained the data from which 
J V\ \ c C0IT P Uons V CTe derived, our primary purpose was getting 
distributions of anxiety scores m order to seleit subjects for a par 
Ucute expenmentrd study The two he scales were ticked on tote 
which L Id scales onl > h> provide us with additional data 
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Acquiescence 

In a chapter which discusses test taking attitudes, the topic of re- 
sponse sets is obviously rele\ ant The response set which we consider 
most important here is that of acquiescence Acquiescence is the tend- 
ency of a subject to agree with whatever statement or question is 
presented by the examiner Another response set of importance, espe- 
ciaUy when one is working with children as young as six or seven 
years of age, is a position set This set refers to the tendency to mark 
die answ er which appears on the same side of the answer sheet more 
often than not because of a “left” or “right" tendency, other position 
sets include such patterns as alternating one’s responses between left 
and right, or marking three answers appearing on the left and then 
three on the right There are an infinite number of such position sets, 
although the one most easy to detect is the straight “left” or “right” 
tendency, and it is this one which w e feel is most apt to occur when 
the subjects are children, simply because it is less complicated Un- 
fortunately, the way our answer sheets are set up (along with those 
used by most other researchers) makes it impossible to determine 
whether a child is exhibiting a “left" tendency or an acquiescent tend- 
ency when he answers all items by circling the word “yes” on the an- 
swer sheet, since the word “)es” always appears on the left hand side 
of the column of answers Similarly, when a child answers eveiy item 
with a “no” response, we cannot be sure whether he is operating with 
a tendency opposite to that of acquiescence or is exhibiting a “nght” 
position set 

When one speaks of a response set such as acquiescence, he is re- 
ferring to a tendency on the part of the respondent to answer “yes” 
regardless of the content of any particular item That is to say, at its 
strongest, the acquiescent tendency would result in “yes” answers 
to both of the following questions “Are y ou a boy ?” and “Are you 
a girir Of course, acquiescence to both of these statements would 
imply something more serious than the plirase “tendency to acquiesce 
implies, but the tendency does seem to operate in some people at 
lesser, yet noticeable, strengths The considerable effect that acquies 
cence has on the scores obtained on personality questionnaires has 
been significantly demonstrated in a number of studies (Christie et al , 
195S). , , f , 

As we indicated in Chapter 4, we were mvare at the beginning ol 
our research of the possible significance of acquiescence effects cm 
the questionnaires we were using Our choice of format was deter- 
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mined by our own clinical experience with very young children as 
well as advice from educators that if one hoped to administer ques- 
tionnaires to children in the earliest grades the format of the answer 
sheets should be as simple as possible There was no gainsaying, how- 
ever, that the problem would require study because the w ay in which 
our scales are set up makes it impossible for us to determine whether 
or not a high anxiety’ score indicates anxiety or acquiescence Every 
time a youngster encircles the “yes" response he appears to be ad 
mittmg to anxiety and thus he gets a higher anxiety score However, 
when a child gets a high anxiety’ score we really cannot say whether 
he was admitting to anxiety' experiences or was just exhibiting a strong 
tendency to acquiesce In other words, the child may not be respond 
mg to tiie content of the items at all, but only answering “yes" be 
cause he has a tendency to do so no matter what question is ashed 
of him 


There are several ways to investigate the extent to which acquies- 
cence affects scores on a questionnaire in a given population One 
of the most popular is to take one half of the items and reverse them 
in such a way that they are stated negatively The researcher then 
compares the scores obtained on each of the two halves of the ques 
bonnaire A person who is acquiescing should answer “yes" to items 
of similar content whether they are stated negatively or positively For 
example, if a person responded “yes" to the item “Are you afraid of 
things like snakes?”, we would expect that he would respond in the 
same way to the item "Are you afraid of spiders 5 ", since we have found 
a high positive correlation between these two items If we then 
changed the second item to read “Do you like spiders?”, we would 
expect that if this person were answering to the content of the items, 
then he would reply "yes" to the question about snakes and “no" to 
e revis spider item However, if he were merely acquiescing to 
whatever question was presented, he would reply "yes" to both items 
despite the revision of the second- 


A second method of studying acquiescence is derived from essen 
haUy the same logre which underlies the previous approach Since 
we were interested m getting some information about the acquies 
cence cn encies oE the children tahrng our anxiety questionnaires 
S “ «™<™cd!y as possible, wc decided to forego the use 

meth0d for I 1 * P re5mt it meant that we would 

rat.Lal^wT’ P 0 ^' 10 " ° f **!«** We therefore employed the 
non if a person who acquiesces answers “yes' to any ones 
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anxiety items Our plan was to present a questionnaire to children 
who had already taken the TASC and CASC scales This quest, onnaire 
was to be made up 0 f items which did not contain references to anx 
leiy, but were evaluative questions about children The format of 
tins scale was the same as that employed in the administration of 
the anxiety scales That is, the items were in the form of questions 
wmch were read to the children by an adult other than the teacher 
and which were answered by the children on an answer sheet similar 
to that used with the anxiety scales The items w ere unlike the anx 
lety items in that one half of them referred to positive attributes of 
children whereas the anxiety items can be thought of as referring 
mostly to unfavorable characteristics An acquiescence score was to 
be derived by merely counting the number of “yes” answers made 
by each child on this scale An indication of the role of acquiescence 
in determining scores on the anxiety scales would then be obtained 
by correlating the acquiescence score of the new scale with the anx 
lety scale scores 

In order to insure that the acquiescence score w ould reflect a tend* 
ency to say "yes” regardless of content, we wanted to be sure that 
the items In die scale contained a variety of content We decided to 
use 40 items, divided into four types which we called "Good about 
the self,” "Bad about the self,” “Good about others ” and "Bad about 
others ” The 20 items which referred to "the self” were actually the 
same as the 20 items for “o there” except that they were worded so 
that they referred to different objects For example, "Are you an honest 
person?” was a “Good about the selF item, and "Arc other people 
honest?" was a "Good about others” item Our original intention was 
to have the same 20 items used for both the Good and Bad sec* 
tions of the scale, except that one would be stated positivel} and the 
other negatively However, in selecting the items wc found that this 
was impossible, since it became evident that a given adjective stated 
positively, does not necessarily have the same positive value as it 
has negative value when stated in the opposite way 71, e first step 
in selecting items was to present a list of some 70 adjectives such 
as “happy” "unhappy,” “fair,” "polite" “impolite ” and "cruet” to 
about 100 fifth graders and have them rate these words on a four- 
point scale of “Goodness” We told these children that they were to 
indicate whether they thought each of there words when applied to 
people meant tliat these people were \er> good, good, bad, or very 
bud It was from these ratings that w e found that a « ord staled nega 
lively may not mean as much to children os it does when stated post 
tiscly Tor example, the word -fair" might be rated good, hut the 
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word “unfair” might be rated as being “very bad” Wc then pichcd 
out those adjectives which were rated by all the children m about 
the same way and from these picked five from each rating category 
Two questions were then constructed around each item, one referring 
to the self and one to others Tins gave us our 40 item “Good-Bad 
Self Others” scale 

One other aspect of the construction and administration of this 
scale should be discussed before reporting the results wc obtained 
The group of students to whom we were going to administer the scale 
was the same group discussed previously in this chapter when we 
cited the correlations obtaining between the CM AS he scale, our he 
scale, our two anxiety scales, and the CMAS anxiety scale About 
one third of this group of fifth graders had not received the TASC 
or GASC scales, but had taken the CMAS The CMAS differs in for- 
mat from the TASC and GASC in that (1) the children are handed 
the scale and asked to read the items themselves, rather than having 
someone read the items to them, and (2) the items arc m the form 
of statements rather than questions In order to have the format of 
the “Good Bad Self Others” scale be similar to the anxiety scale with 
which it was to he correlated, we made a second form m which the 
items took the form of statements and were printed on paper so that 
the children could read them This form of the scale was then given 
to those children who had been administered the CMAS 
The subjects used in this study were divided into six groups Each 
of the two sex groups was divided into three subgroups, each having 
been administered a different anxiety scale With the exception of 
one of these groups, the correlations between the number of times 
the children answered “>es” on the “Good Bad Self Others” scale 
and their scores on the anxiety scales were small and statistically non 
T* 16 ° De exce P tlon was the correlation between the “Good- 
Bad Self Others” scale and the CMAS with male subjects Tlus cor- 
relation was +.23, which is significant at the 03 level of confidence 
However, a correlation of this size, despite its significance in the 
statistical sense, does not indicate a very strong relationship between 
“ e and does enable us to consider the results as in- 

dicating that acquiescence is an important variable m determining 
anxiety scores 
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does the acquiescent tendency operate in subjects with enough strength 
so that they disregard content completely Rather, ft apparently op 
crates in such a way that a subjects responses reflect an interaction 
between his acquiescent set and bis perception of the meaning of 
die content of the items Thus, where the content of the items is non 
ambiguous, as well as important to the subject, one would expect 
that the effects of any acquiescent tendencies which he may possess 
would be diminished With this view of the way m which the acquies 
cent set operates, one is able to see how it might have been unlikely 
that children would answer ‘yes” to many of the items on the "Good 
Bad’ scale AU of the items were stated in a definite manner, and 
all of them described personal characteristics which seem to be 1 m 
portant to children For example, one of the items reads “Do jou 
think that you are a cruel person?” The connotation of cruel is such 
that unless a child possessed strong feelings of self deprecation, his 
acquiescent tendency would have to be of great strength to cause 
him to respond in the affirmative to this item Had the item read "Do 
you think that sometimes you are cruel?” there might have been 
more interaction between the content and the acquiescent tendencies 
of the child Quite aside from the limitations imposed on this study 
by the type of items which we used is the logical question of the mean 
ing of a study when one obtains nonsignificant results No matter 
what a study is concerned with, if one fails to find a relationship be 
tween two variables, this does not "prove” that there is none It merely 
indicates that the researcher has not been able to find a relationship 
Since the nature of the items imposed obvious limitations on the pres 
ent study, it would be fair to conclude that we did not find evidence 
for the supposition that acquiescence plays a role in determining anx 
lety scores, but that this supposition may still have some validity 


TimmE Work with the Lie Scale 

We view the work we have done with our he scale as initial steps 
in our research on the role of test taking attitudes Perhaps the most 
important aspect of these initial studies is the support it has given to 
our theoretical conclusion that the he or defensive tendency could 
not be viewed as a general factor which would be manifested regard 
less of tho content of the questionnaire or the lie scale associated with 
it— a conclusion which was stated on empirical grounds several decades 
ago {Hartshome, May, and Shuttleworth 1930) but not given the 
recognition it merited in subsequent research However, certain of 
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our results (le, the correlations between CMAS lie and GASC he 
scales) suggest that there may be a modest relationship between 
different defensive tendencies, defined m terms of differences in con- 
tent of items by which such tendencies arc evaluated This problem 
wall probably not be greatly clarified until we develop (a) a variety 
of questionnaires each of which focuses on an important but differ- 
ent vanable or type of experience, and (b) each of which contains a 
he or defensive scale homogeneous and appropriate in content If 
these instruments can be developed — particularly if their different 
contents have some interrelationships in a theory of personality — wc 
will be in a far better position than wc are now to investigate the 
complexity of relationships between content and defense 


There is one problem we raised earlier in this chapter which we 
have not as )et studied, and, in our opinion, it is and will be the most 
thorny We refer here to the point that the usual mode of identifying 
a defensive tendency is unrevealmg of the type of defense being em 
ployed by the individual Let us take an example from the face to 
face diagnostic situation If an individual cannot respond to a Ror- 
schach card, we usually do not know if he is consciously inhibiting a 
response, if “nothing” really came to Ins mind, if he is suspicious of 
the intentions of the examiner, if there are obsessn c ruminations, if 
there are compulsive concerns about the adequacy of the response, 
etc What one predicts or postdicts about the individuals behavior 
will in part be a function of which co\ert response is associated with 
the rejection of the Rorschach card Conclusions based only on knowl 
e ge of the overt response may have some predictive value but cer- 
ain y not as much as if wc knew something about the co\ert response 
We are faced with a similar problem with questionnaires when all 
we know * that art mdmdual has a htgh defenm eness score, te, 
TTte n X du ' ) ' c\°‘ ded adm,ss,on of a particular type of experience 
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JLhus fir in this book we have been concerned with stahng liy 
potheses, evaluating their status in the research literature, and de 
scnbing the anxiety scales particularly in relation to the role of ths 
tortion in self report questionnaires In this chapter we present a 
series of studies which w ere done m the beginning years of our re 
search in order to determine whether our scales particularly the 
TASC, had a degree of validity which would merit refinement and 
subsequent research 

We assumed that to the extent that our anxiety scales allowed us 
to predict behavior correctly in a number of different but relevant 
situations the scales possessed wbat lias been termed "construct" 
\ahdity (Cronbach and Meehl, 1955) Seen in this light, each study 
undertaken to validate the scales is not, in itself, a "cmcnl,’' cither 
or kind of stud) It merely adds to the total network of studies winch 
constitute evidence for the validity of the construct (anxiety) from 
which the item content of the instrument lias been derived For ex 
ample, if the theory defining the construct leads us to expect certain 
outcomes from ten different investigations and the expectations ore 
unconfirmed m two of them we do not throw out the instrument and 
start nil oxer While any failure m prediction necessitates the gather 
ing of additional data before the questions raised b> the failures ore 
answered, the essential validity rests in the accumulation of dwersc 
confirmations, not upon separate ones If how cur, theory led us to 
expect that the two situations which gave nse to the failures of con 
firmahon were of preponderant significance relative to the other eight, 
we would then have more doubt about the xahdity of our instrvmcnt 
125 
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and would be correspondingly attentive to the source of failure and 
a test of its constancy 

In basing research efforts on these considerations, therefore, we 
were led to undertake a diverse senes of investigations, employing 
the to-be validated instrument as the independent variable with de 
pendent variables varying from teachers’ ratings of children’s anx 
leties to Rorschach performance and paired associate learning Since 
all investigations presented m this volume were conceived within the 
bounds of the theoretical considerations presented in Chapter 2, their 
results constitute evidence on the validity of the construct, anxiety, 
defined by that theory 

The research reported in this book falls into two categories (1) 
global investigations, the primary aim of which was to provide evi- 
dence on validity, and (2) circumscribed experiments, the purpose 
of which was to throw light on the relationship between anxiety, as 
appraised by the TASC, and one or two particular variables of rela- 
tively more importance than those investigated m the global researches 
The remainder of the present chapter is concerned with the results 
of studies constituting the first category Since research was earned 
out with initial and then revised forms of both the TASC and the 
GASC, results using the initial forms are presented as a unit first, 
followed by results employing revised forms 


Research Employing Lnitial Forms or the TASC and GASC 

Teacher.' Ralin gs <md Anxiety As a preliminary attempt to appraise 
the promise of the TASC, teachers sscre ashed to rate pupils on IV 
tr ° m fte same ° priori considerations as svere the TASC 
Collations were then computed between the TASC and 
frmrwi.T 5 (T 1 *) T^eTASC was administered to 2211 pupils 

" v'T 81 * *’ clro5C!1 from lhe htilford and Greemvicb, 
1 S>S " !mS TaWc 3 P"*™* distribution of 

Sn“ d co C ’Tr m! , aCT ° SS EradeS and schooU m to the 
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*** Appendix C for the rating scale. 
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TABLE 3 


Correlations of TASC and 7R, C) ass by Class Averaged 
for the Various Grades In Both School Systems * 


Grade 

No of 
Classes 

Total N 

A\ erage r f 

SigmScance of r, 

P 

Greenwich 

2 

6 

142 

31 

<001 

3 

7 

160 

21 

<02 

4 

0 

142 

£9 

<001 

S 

6 

139 

27 

<01 

All grades 

23 

583 

27 

<001 

Milford 

2 

17 

469 

10 

< 05 

3 

15 

377 

09 

<10 

4 

15 

417 

34 

<001 

5 

14 

365 

IS 

<01 

All grades 

61 

1628 

18 

<0 01 

Total both schools 

All grades 

86 

2211 

20 

<001 


* From Sarason et a] (1958c) 

f The average r was obtained by Fishers method of transforming the 
original r for each class into z and then obtaining the weighted average 
value of z and reconverting to r 

properly be considered “training sessions” The informality of our 
procedure was definitely reflected in the distributions of scores on 
the ratings There was evidenced in these distributions a marked 
tendency for some teachers to use restricted parts of the rating scale, 
and great individual differences existed between teachers as to which 
portions of the rating distribution they chose to use predominantly 
Some considered virtually all of their students to be devoid of anx 
iety, whereas other teachers grouped their pupils veij closely around 
the mid point of the scale with one or two at the extremes Still other 
teachers used the entire scale range Some of these grouped their 
pupils m a normal distribution about the mean, some grouped their 
pupils evenly from one end of the scale to the other In addition to 
these differences in distributions, there was manifest in the teacher 
returns a wide range of effort and time spent in making the pupil 
evaluations The task of rating each of some 30 pupils on 17 separate 
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anxiety indicators was met with enthusiasm by some, seriousness by 
most, near rejection by others 

In view of these widely differing uses of and responses to the rat- 
ing scale by the teachers, the degree of relationship between the TASC 
and the TR was viewed as being at least encouraging, if not some 
what remarkable 

Intelligence and Achievement Because test anxiety was conceived 
of as being primarily interfering in its effect upon intellectual per- 
formance, correlations of the TASC with both IQ and achievement 
were expected to be significant and negative However, since the 
effects of intelligence and learning arc so predominant m mental 
ability and achievement tests, the correlation of these latter with the 
TASC was expected not to be large (not more than —50) Correia 
hon coefficients of the relationship between the TASC and IQ and 
achievement are presented in the upper section of Table 4 for both 
the Milford and Greenwich school systems The direction of the rela- 
tionship is quite clearly negative, indicating that as the level of test 
anxiety increases, the level of IQ and mean achievement decreases 
Only for the Milford schools, however, are the coefficients large enough 
to be considered indicative of a stable relationship between the TASC 
and intellectual variables 


In addition to significance and direction of correlations we expected 
that the size would vary with grade level We assumed that as the 
^ade level increased the number of examinations would increase and 
t at anxiety (m pupils already disposed to experience anxiety in test 
situations) would also increase concomitant with an increase in inter 
ference wifli “teffectual functioning Hence it was expected that cor- 
relates of the TASC wrth group IQ and adnevement test scores 

mnltOTn 8 m S,Ze but remam ne S a,lve direction as grade level 
mcreased This expectatron was confirmed, as shown by the coeffi- 
cients presented in the upper sectron of Table 4 ’ 

However, when the TR of chrldren’s test arnretv are correlated 
breveted anf 1 ^ (l0Wer SeCbon of Tab,e 4 )T the hnear trend 
mtTeasmv ™th S*?”? “ B S eDeTa % lar g» That is, rnstead of 
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end 
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words, it may be more difficult to recognize symptoms of anxiety m 
the older child than m the younger one 

2 The usual training of teachers is not such as to allow one to as 

sume that they would be especially proficient in the recognition of 
the less blatant indicators of anxiety , , , , 

3 Since several of the TR items refer almost exclusivel) to use of 
recitation for evaluating pupils' learning it may have been that the 


TABLE 4 


Correlations between Mean Ach evement and IQ 
and Two Measures of Test Anxiety TR and TASC 



Grade 2 Grade 3 

Grade 4 

Grade 5 


Greenwich 

(tf = 124) (N = 138) 

(N — 125) 

(N = 120) 

TASC vs mean achieve- 

— 002 — 166 

- 012 - 119 

-141 

-234* 

ment 1 

TASC vs IQ 2 

-033 

-179 


Milford 

(N - 413) (N = 329) 

(N = 351) 

(N = 306) 

TASC vs mean achieve 

- 166 t - 249 1 

- 196 f - 214 f 

—.270 t 

— 294 t 

ment 3 

TASC vs IQ 4 

— 275 f 

-2841 


Greenwich 

(N=124) (N=138) 

(N — 125) 

(N = 120) 

TR vs mean achieve 
ment 1 

TR vs IQ 2 

- 533 f - 504 f 
-161 -182* 

—.393 f 
— 382 f 

-196* 

-215* 

Milford 

(iV = 413) (N = 329) 

(N=351) 

(N — 306) 

TR vs mean achieve 
ment 8 

- 419 t - 353 f 

— 301 f — 300 t 

-361 f 
— 176 f 

-127* 
- 125* 


• Significant at the 5% lev el 

i " ,h " 

-g *** X. 3 4 

D ^32«*5taf , S Alpha S-*>* Otis Beta 
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increased use of written tests (where affcctho processes arc rela- 
tively covert) in the fourth and fifth grades rendered the rating scale 
less valid in these later grades 

As a consequence of these factors and of previous considerations 
regarding teacher differences in use of and reaction to the rating 
scale, we place greater weight upon correlations of the child s self- 
rating of anxiety (TASC) with lus performance on tests than we do 
upon correlations between the TR and children's performance 
Relation hcficccn Test Anxiety, General Anxiety , and Jfenfal Abil- 
ity As the constructs test anxiety and general anxict) were described 
m Chapter 2, their dcsclopmcntal conditions were seen as mutuall) 
reinforcing Consequent!), there is implied a relation between scores 
on instruments which measure these constructs, and we expected 
scores on the TASC to be correlated with scores on the GASC We 
also indicated, how cs er, in Chapter 2 that there arc man) more sources 
of differences between school and non school situations which can 
make for differences in intensity and frequency between anxiety ex 
penenced in test situations and anxiety experienced in situations where 
equation of adequacy by authont) figures is absent or minimal 
In Table 5 are presented the correlations between TASC and GASC 
for children in America and England Later in this chapter we discuss 
the English Endings in some detail At this point we wish only to 


TABLE 5 

Correlations between TASC and GASC for 
Pupils In American and English Schools 


American 


English 


Grade 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


E °y s Cirls 

N r N 


47 

86 

51 

114 

68 

113 

67 

42 

69 

40 

67 

160 

15 

70 

47 

74 

46 

107 

42 

85 

4i 

53 


63 

96 

.55 

116 

50 

117 

33 

38 

57 

39 

63 

160 

-55 

84 

30 

67 

35 

94 

30 

106 

46 

48 
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indicate that there is a consistently positive and relatively strong re 
lation between scores of the TASC and those of the GASC No con 
sistent trend is apparent (eg, between grades) except that the cor 
relation coefficients of English pupils are, grade b) grade, loner than 
those of American pupils We consider these data as strongly support 
mg the hypothesis, presented in Chapter 2, that the child who is test 
anxious is one who also experiences anxiety in a variety of situations 
—a finding similar to that found with college students 
We anticipated that the relation between TASC and tests admims 
tered by authority figures would be significantly higher than between 
GASC and such tests Thus the TASC should "predict” IQ, achieve- 
ment test scores, and school marks significant!) better than the GASC 
Correlations between the TASC and GASC, on die one hand, and 
mean achievement test score and IQ, on the other, are presented in 
Table 6 If the individual correlation coefficients of the TASC with 
mean achievement or IQ are compared to those of the GASC with 
mean achievement or IQ, the former are not sigmGcantly different 
from the latter That is, in any given smgle group of children m, say, 
a given grade order category, their performance in achievement or 
IQ group tests is not significantly more related to test anxiety than 
to general anxiety Howev er, if all the "non liar" correlations in Table 
6 are considered as one group, and all the TASC correlations are com- 
pared to all of the GASC correlations, it is mamfesdy apparent that 
there is an overwhelming tendency for the correlations of mean 
achievement and IQ with the TASC to be negative and larger than 
aro those with the GASC Thirty of the 32 TASC correlation coeffi- 
cients are more m the negative direction than the GASC coefficients, 
a highly stable trend The median size of the difference resulting from 
subtracting the GASC coefficients from the TASC coefficients alge- 
braically is 16 And if nw differences are taken, subtracting the 
GASC coefficients from comparable * TASC coxrtfattrts, 23 c? the rc- 
sulting 32 differences are 20 or greater This indicates a significant 
( Xo — 230 p < 01) f tendency for the TASC to be related to IQ 

• "Comparablo” here means involving the same variables (eg, the correlation 
of the TASC with IQ is “comparable" to the correlation of ihe GASC with IQ) 

Tr . r no~*l-5V . ({9—101— 5)* , (|23-16} -jg M ms. 
f x.* = ^ 16 ^ 10 


X, = V5^8 = 2-30 

The expected frequencies here certainly stack the cards against ihe 
of finding differences greater than JO There fa probably much less than a 50-50 
chance of obtaining a difference 10 Since a Justifiable estimate of the the- 
orcUcal expectancy of a difference equal to or greater than 10 would be fa tm- 
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Correlations of IQ and Achievement with TASC and GA5C Scores for 
the Total Samples and the Total Sample with High ' liars" Omitted 1 


Correlated Variables 

Grade 3 

Grade 4 

Grade 5 

Grade 6 

TASC vs IQ ^ 

Total Sample 
- 231 - 229 

-213 

—2297 

TASC %‘S meanach 3 

-203 

-230 

- 172 

-313 

GASC vs IQ 

- 119 

- 191 

- 102 

-062 

GASC vs meanach 

+ 033 

— 075 

-090 

-078 

N 

353 

355 

355 

325 

TASC vs IQ 

Total Sample without ‘ liars" 
- 282 - 197 

1 4 

-307 

—2155 

TASC vs meanach. 

— 232 

-2260 

—2249 

-412 

CASC vs IQ 

-180 

- 146 

-208 

- 117 

GASC vs mean ach 

- 100 

-090 

- 157 

-121 

N 

323 

299 

302 

274 


1 Each grade group was drawn from two school systems in which the 
scales were administered to approximately onc-half of the sample in TASC* 
GASC order and the other half in CASC-TASC order Correlations were 
calculated separately, transformed to Fisher's z, weighted according to the 
number m each subgroup, and averaged Differences between orders of pre 
sentabon or between school systems were not significant 

> IQs demed from scores in the Obs Alpha, Obs Beta, Pintaer-Cunmng 
ham, or Kuhlmann Anderson group tests 

3 *J ,ean achirn ement scores obtamed from the Cates test of Primary 
Reading (grade 2) or various levels of the Stanford Achievement tests, all 
are group-administered tests 

9 “ 4 SW (raaim,mn P°* M ' **** 13) were omitted 

and mean achievement mere doaely than la the GASC Kegarfnrg 
^h™!r em 'T ( , a3 , n,eas f ed b X standardized testa) and IQ, then, 
rs suited." ° £ “ 1 “S her rekb0Il!hl P wi* the TASC than the CASC 

Apprai sal of the Initial Research Effort Preliminary global mvestr 

•“» 1-1 Hied to 

* vF ' iooM “p " 

lor Uro revuod fomi Z CASC *"* »™ IhU ' 
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gabons on the TASC were encouraging The expected negative rela 
tion between TASC scores and gross intellectual indicators such as 
group IQ and achievement tests was confirmed Moreover, the TASC 
was consistently more closely related to those indicators than were 
scores on the GASC While the TR of children’s anxiety resulted in 
some doubt about what the TASC was measuring, consideration of 
the variability of the TR within and between classrooms revealed 
that this source of data was suspect And finally, our expectabons 
about the effect of increased grade level upon mean level of test anx 
iety were confirmed— anxiety Ie\el nsing with grade It was felt that 
further research employing the TASC and GASC was called for But 
such research would be improved by a punficahon of item content 
of the scales Consequently, item analyses of both the TASC and the 
GASC were earned out, the best items being cast into new and shorter 
quesbonnaires The revised \ersions of TASC and GASC contained 
30 and 34 items respectn el) Within the GASC u as embedded an lm 
proved II item he scale With these improvements the studies to be 
reported below were carried out 

In hypothesizing that test anxiety would have an interfering effect 
on test performance, we were quite aware that tests differed m their 
"test like quality It will be remembered that m Chapter 2 we in 
dicated that although test anxiety would have pnimnly an mtexfer* 
iag effect on test performance, this relationship would not be as strong 
under certain tesbng conditions The research which w e now present 
represented attempts to study such relationships using different types 
of group tests 

Relation of TASC to the Davis Tells Games and the Otis Tests 
The results of this study have been reported elsewhere {Zwcibelson, 
2936) and wall not be treated m detail here The major hypothesis 
of Zweibelson was that the correlation between the TASC and the 
Davis Eells games w ould be significantly lower than be hi ccn the 
TASC and the Obs tests The basis for the hypothesis was that, in 
contrast to the Otis tests, the Davis Cells games are not presented as 
tests, there are no time limits, and reading is not required In short, 
the Davis Eells is far less test like than the Obs tests (sec Table 7) 

Tins hypothesis was confirmed The correlation between the TASC 
and the Daws Eells games was — 14, whereas between the TASC 
and the Otis Beta and Alpha it was —.28 and — 24 respeebvely The 
difference between these correlabons was significant despite the fact 
that the Davis Eells and the Otis tests are significant!) correlated 
with each other (approximate!) rf-49) In other words, there is a 
fair degree of communahty w what is measured by these group tests 
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TABLE 7 


Major Differences of Three Group Mental Ability Tests * 


Factor 


Otis Alpha 


Test i terns variety of problems 

include geomet- 
ric, pictorial, and 
language ability 
items 

Style semiacademic 

Method of ad- semifonnal test at- 
ministration mosphere 
Instructions little provision for 

praise and reas- 
surance 

Format free of reading 

small, clear pic- 
tures 

picture or symbol 
marked 


booklet form 

Provision for short period pre- 
practice ceding each of 

two sittings 
Time limit 40-50 minutes 

Speed factor emphasis tends to 

be on power al- 
though some 
don't have time 
to try all of the 
items 


• r rom Zw eibelson (1930). 


Difference 

Davis-Eells Otis Beta 

real-life problems, school achievement 
personal-oriented 


semihuinorous 
game atmosphere 
stressed 

substantial provi- 
sion for praise 
and reassurance 
free of reading 
large, clear pictures 

large space for 
marknexttotest 
item 

booklet form 

substantial periods 
preceding sev- 
eral sections 
100-120 minutes 
emphasis upon 
power, each pu- 
pil could attempt 
every item 


academic 
formal test atmos- 
phere 

little provision for 
praise and reas- 
surance 

reading required 
print 

s mall space on sep- 
arate sheet for 
mark 

3 sheets fold like 
accordion 
short period pre- 
ceding the one 
sitting 
30 minutes 

speed important.no 
pupil could at- 
tempt every item 


yCl ** ICblC (but predictably) 

Fdh'^7nr'tZ‘'' S , C 10 ln " ca,c in Score ore. Time on ihe Dacis- 
obSn^a r “ Subs ' qucnt stua >- Ligblhall ct al. (ICTb) 

theShr^c 10 Wh0m Ulc TASC been given in 

0& bl “IT”,? ^ ' VCre avana blu on these subjects: 

A ‘ ,cor ” obtained when the subjects were In the second nnd 
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fourth grades; Otis Beta scores from the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
grades; and Davis-Eells scores from the fifth and seventh grades. In 
analyzing the data extreme groups on the TASC were not used, as 
in the Zweibclson study, but rather groupings based on above-or- 
below the median TASC score. It was found that although Alpha gains 
from second to fourth grade were not significantly related to (fourth 
grade) test anxiety grouping, the Beta gains from fifth to seventh 
grade tended to be related to test anxiety grouping. The striking find- 
ing in this study was that whereas the gains of the low anxious on 
tlm Beta tended to be greater than the high anxious children, the high 
anxious children gained signi/tccndy more over time on the Davis - 
Eells than did the low anxious children . 


The above two studies were obviously in line with our expectations 
(a) that test anxiety interfered with test performance and (b) that 
the degree of interference was a function of the kinds of tests em- 
ployed. (It was these kinds of findings, in fact, which encouraged us 
to continue to maintain the hypothesis that under certain testing con- 
ditions the high aaxious child would perform better than the low anx- 
ious child — an hypothesis which we take up in greater detail in the 
next chapter.) Although these studies produced significant and pre- 
dictable findings, they did not deal in any systematic way with the 
reasons for the differences between the tests, e g., the Otis Beta and 
Davis-Eells. There are two very prominent and general differences 
between the two instruments. The first is that mentioned in the two 
above-cited studies: the test- or game-like character of the instru- 
ments. The second difference between the tests concerns the presence 
or absence of a reading ability requirement. That is, the contents of 
the Instruments are different with respect to an important phase of 
school activity. The Otis Beta and Davis-Eells tests present different 
stimulus tasks. It is possible that the different effect of test anxiety 
on these two mental tests is a function of the presence or absence 


of the requirement of reading ability. More generally, it is possible 
that the differential effect of anxiety is a function of the presence or 
absence of stimuli closely related to classroom learning (including 
evaluative) activities. Following this line of thought, we might ask, 
for example, is the classroom activity (including test situations) in- 
volved in learning arithmetic more stressful or anxiety-arousing than 
the activity involved in learning to spell or to read or to write? In 
general, then, we may inquire whether there are different degrees of 
anxiety-arousing content (test cues) inherent in specific classroom 
learning activities. 

In an attempt to focus more systematically on the relabon between 
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anxiety and differences in test content, it was decided to employ Thur- 
stone’s battery of Primary Mental Abilities Tests Since the stud) has 
not appeared elsewhere, we shall report it m some detail 


The TASC and Primary Mental Adiuties 

Problem The present study inquires two things about scores on 
the TASC First, do these scores relate differentially to different slim 
ulus tasks’ Specifically, is there a differential relation between TASC 
scores and the seven stimulus tasks presented m Thurstone’s tests 
of Primary Mental Abilities (PMA)? # Second, if there is a differential 
relationship among the seven PMA scores and TASC scores, does this 
differential reflect differences among the PMA tests similar to the 
principal differences between the Otis Beta test and the Davis Eells 
games noted above’ That is, if there arc differential relationships 
among the several PMA tests on one hand and the TASC on the other, 
do the different relationships reflect differences in test- and game- 
like characteristics of the various PMA tasks? Or, on the other hand, 
do the different relationships parallel the differences among PMA 
tests in the degree to which reading ability is required’ Or, finally, 
do these differential relationships reflect the degree to which PMA 
teste share the test cues present in school learning activities? 

Hypotheses First, w e hypothesized that there would be a significant 
over all relation between the PMA teste and the TASC Second, we 
predicted that there should be significant differences among the re- 
lationships of the seven PMA teste to TASC scores Third, these dif- 
pMA d /!? e ?,? n l 0r m0re of three characteristics of the 
tretTlr ? ( ) ? e “f OT g a me like nature of the PMA 

de ,&T ° £ readin g ab >hty required b> the teste, or 

^is third W r tCStS COntamed fonnhar stimuli 

This third hypothesis was suggested by the relation between per 

son et al 19oSb) that ui unstructured situations f where the child 
faces culturally unfamiliar stimuli, as in tlio i , 
rvffl be more interfering 
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perception and figure grouping) contarn relate ely unfamiliar stimuli 
we hypothesized that the differential relationships of PMA tests to 
the TASC would reflect the degree to which PMA tests contained 
culturally unfamiliar stimuli 
Procedure 


Subjects Five hundred fifty three b 0 ys and girls from the third 
and fourth grades served as subjects U2 tlurd grade boys, 137 third 
grade girls, 153 fourth grade boys and 151 fourth grade girls These 
four groups were kept separate in the analysis, their scores being com 
bined only when there was no evidence of difference The PMA tests 
were administered to these subjects m the manner prescribed by the 
test manual (Thurstone and Thurstone, 1954) 

Design The hypotheses were testable through the use of multiple 
regression, separately for the four groups Tests were made for dif 
ferences tn elevation and for non parallelism of partial regression co 
efficients 


Since sex differences in the TASC mean have been found repeat 
edly, a significant difference in elevation was expected The test for 
non parallelism of regression coefficients among the four sex grade 
groups would test whether, from group to group, the same PMA tests 
differed in their degree of TASC variance explanation Pivotal reduc- 
tions (DuBois, 1957) in PMA ("prediction") covariance matrices set 
up in various orderings of variables, would test our second and third 
hypotheses 
Results 


First hypothesis The over all R between the TASC and PMA scores 
was J24, which, with 7 (PMA) and 545 (iV — /v — X) degrees of free 
dom, is significant at less than the 001 level Separate Rs were com 
puted for each group to see what increase in relation would result 
from considering scores as distributed aroimd their own group rc 
grcssion lme Third and fourth grade boys’ scores yielded Rs of .35 
and 41 respectively, the girls* scores yielded Rs of 30 for both 
grades * Our expectation that there would be a significant relation 


• To test these Rs for sex differences mem s transformations of the Rs were 
computed weighted According to the number of subjects m the two sex groups 
and tested for significance The p value obtained was 14. The formula for the 
standard error of differences of Rs was the same «s that given m Edwards (J950) 
except that a correction was made in the degrees of freedom for the number of 
variables in the prediction and for the averaging of the two a transformations The 
formula used for the standard error wav 

/ j j 

S.E Z» — 2, = -yj ^ f ^ ^ \ 4 ” 

„h„c k, lie number of pndclors (PMA) =7 Tic multiple It faulting fuuu Die 
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ship between TASC scores and the PM A is, therefore, confirmed 
Second hypothesis A test of the second hypothesis, that there 
would be a differential relation between the various PMA tests and 
the TASC, was available in a single test of the significance of the 
difference between the common regression coefficients * of the two 
tests most discrepant in their correlations w ith the TASC The value 
of F with 1 and 5-15 (N — K — 1) degrees of freedom was 100, p 
< 03 The second hypothesis is therefore supported That is, PMA 
tests differ significant!) among themselves in the degree to which 
they are related to the TASC 

Third hypothesis The third hypothesis concerns the specific pattern 
of relations between the TASC and the various PMA tests We pre 
dieted that the interrelationships would fall into one or more of three 
patterns based, respectively, on three characteristics or global test 
cues (I) Test like versus game like nature (2) Degree of reading 
ability required (3) Degree of familiarity or novelty 
The seven tests of the Elementary level (ages 7-11) PMA battery 
were put into order along these three continua ns thev appear in Table 
8 Since placement of these tests along the continua was done infor 
mally, with no attempt at rating reliability, we were confident in the 
ranking of the extremes only Therefore, in evaluating the predictions 
""pm."® * C ,?“ tCrns of t *WMA relationships, x,c employed 
M X ln '\ N ' S ' " C > of ,he on the three «n 

tmua that have weights beside them in Table 8 These weights reflect 

fe\: e r t t,T«e” d d “ CC,:0n in " h ' ch tel* "cro expected 
on b the txH V n h<! n SC For “ 1m P lc - R " and N together should, 
and^f together hyP0,1,CS,S - 3 ' C °'“ l f ° r TA ^ ™ than * 

de™eof a r^r»°l, l ! e „ lhrCe C °?“ nUa hcrc dc S rcc of ‘est likeness 

of*™*. 

ample a tPif ^a , , ’ not mulua *ly exclusive For ex- 

mihar stimuli ^ 

sents not only a reading task bnl ™ ° f readin S P re_ 

task Anyeviuationof ahjpoLs^nSSmo 3 flm ' har 

necessanly is a partial evaluation n f ^ I? 5 me of these continua 
no one of these hypotheses could be ft jS” Wh,Ie th,s meant lhat 

usual manner, it a/pe^d P o”“we ,o e l ‘ hc °* er “ * he 

™ possible to evaluate the data to see which 

common regression corrected for ptoud HiffW, 

• For results and discussion of tests for °lf elevation, reaches .30 

sets of regression coefficients for the four J mal!elisin an ^ elevation of the four 

see Appendix E 
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Predicted Patterns of Relationships TASC versus PMA 


1 

2 

3 


4 


5 

6 

7 


A 

“Test-ldce” 
Hypothesis 
~~Test * Weights 


B c 

Beading Requirements” "Cultural Familiarity" 
Hypo thesis Hypothesis 

Test Weights Test Weights 


Reasoning 

(words) 

Rw 

+1 

Vw 

+i 

Vp 

—I 

Number 

N 

Verbal 

+1 

Rw 

+1 

Vw 

~ 1 

Facility 

(words) 

Vw 


Rf 


Rw 

—I 


Verbal 

Facility 

(pictures) 


P 


N 


Vp 

Reasoning 

(figures) 


Vp 


P 

+i 

Rf 




Perceptual 

Speed 

-1 

S 

-1 

Rf 

+1 

P 






Spatial 

Relations 

-1 

N 

-1 

S 

-M 


S 


• The tests are arranged In the table from top to bottom In descending 
order of test-likeness, reading requirements, and cultural familiarity which 
characterize the test (e g. f Rw Is highly test*bke, S is not (cst-IiLc). 


of these predicted patterns best fitted the obtained patterns inherent 
in the data. We had hypothesized that the predicted patterns would 
bo valid in the order presented in Table 8, ie, A (test-hke) would 
provide the best fit and C (cultural familiarity) the poorest fit for 
the data. 

Before considering die outcomes of die three evaluations it is of 
interest to note the relative importance of the tests chosen to repre- 
sent the extremes of the throe contimia as compared lo the impor- 
tance of those tests placed in the middle of the three contmua. Im- 
portance in this contest means the degree to which the tests account 
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lor criterion (TASC) variance If the extremes of the conUrno do no 
better than the middle (unweighted) tests, then little i conridence can 
be placed in the order in which the tests liaxe been placed along the 
continue and, therefore, in the ]udgmcnts made of the tests <-° nK ™ 
mg their degree of test liVcness, of reading abiht) required, or oi 
their familiarity to the pupil 

The results of evaluating the relative importance of the tests in 
the three continua are presented in Table 9 Out of the total TA 
sum of squares to be accounted for (22 022 iO), all seven P'' * ^ 

account for 917 per cent (2019.22) Of this common regressed sum 
of squares, the three sets of extreme tests account for 69 per cent, 
87 per cent, and 93 per cent respectively As the F ratios in Table 
indicate the amount of overlap between extreme PMA tests and the 
TASC is highly significant Thus it appears that the extremes were 
chosen with some degree of justification 
In considering the results of analyses pertaining to the three hy 
potheses, it is more convenient to present diagrams of the various 


Relative Importance of "Extreme ' Tests m Explaining TASC Variance 

of Total 


Source of Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 

Common Reg 

Total common reg 

1 Test lAe common 

7 

2,019.216 




reg (N,Rw,P,S) 

2. Reading common 

4 

1 401 563 

350 391 

9.21 * 

694 

reg (Vw.Rw, 

S N) 

4 

1,758 325 

439.581 

1176* 

871 

3 Culturally familiar 






common reg (Vp 
W Rw.P Rf,S) 

6 

1,950 686 

330114 

918* 

981 

1. Test lAe common 
residual 

2. Reading common 

542 

20 621 137 

3S 046 



residual 

3. Culturally familiar 

542 

20,264.375 

37 387 



common residual 

542 

20,042.014 

35 977 



Total sum of squares 




accountable 


22,022.700 





•p< OOL 
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degrees of variance explanation rather than sunrnnrj tables of van 
ance analyses 

Results of the variance analyses bearing on each hypothesis or 
pattern of relationships expected can be summed up m one diagram 
Figures 1, 2, and 3 show per cents of variance explanation associated 
with each of the three continua There are three areas represented in 
each diagram Each corresponds to an amount of TASC variance ac- 
counted for by the tests indicated in the figures Consider Figure 1 ° 
Rw and N as tw o “predictors” of TASC scores, explain 1 349 52 of 
the sum of squares on the TASC This portion of the sum of squares 
(1,34952) comes from two sources One source is the power of Rw 
and N to explain TASC variation independent of die power of P and 
S to explain TASC variance This power is reflected in Figure 1 by 


Rw and N (test-1 ke) 

Un que add tion SS = 942 01 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 


Common 
explanation of 

Rw N P and S 

SS o 407.51 



P and S (non test like) y 
Unique add tion SS s= 52.04 


\ 

0 RwN 
txplalt 


P and S 
explain 994 05 


Total TASC 
la be explained 
2202270 


FIGURE 1 A cofltpc hon ef I fit I k* with non-tfitlio exon nwfom In oetoont ng f°' TA5C 
•orfontu tn tttot on to thf total amount et TASC »orlone« 1» b* «*plo!rt*d 

* For the reader's convenient* the names of the **V1A tests with their symbols 
are presented again at this point 

Word test of verbal meaning, Vw 
Picture test of verbal meaning, \p 
Spatial S 

Won! grouping test of reasoning Rw 
Figure grouping test of reasoning ilf 
Perception (speed test) P 
P»umbcr {speed test), V 
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the area of the larger square that is not filled by the area of the smaUe* 
Imre The number Located with Rw and Ns power to exphm 
TASC variance independent of P and S’s explanatory power is - ’ 

and represents the portion of explained sums of squares which is - 
tnbutable to the explanatory power of Rw and N which is not sha 
bv P and S, 1 e , which is unique to Rw and N 
The other source of Rw and N's explanation of TASC variance is 
the explanatory power of Rw and N that is shared by the other so 
variables, P and S This portion of TASC variance explanation we 
have labeled “Common Explanation” in Figure 1 The sum of squares 
associated with this common explanation of the two sets of variables 
is 40751 This amount of the explained sum of squares (which is the 
numerical representation of the TASC variation explained) is reficcte 
in the portion of the smaller square that is within the bounds of the 
larger square The amount of TASC variation which is explained by 
P and S and not explained by Rw and N is indicated in Figure 1 b) 
the area of the smaller square that lies outside (independent of) the 
bounds of the larger square The sum of squares associated with this 
area is 5204 

The hypothesis tested by the data summarized in Figure 1 is that 
test anxiety is more closely related to performance on test-like tests, 
Rw and N, than on non test like tests, P and S To say that test anx- 


iety is more closely related to performance on test like tests is to say 
that the variation in scores on test like tests is accounted for by TASC 
variation in greater degree than is variation in scores on non test bke 
tests The comparison which best reflects the degree of support for 
the hypothesis is the comparison of the powers of each set of variables 
to explain TASC variation independent of the other That is, vv c should 
compare the areas of the two squares that do not overlap, the areas 
illustrating the unique TASC explanation contributed by each set of 
tests 


The unique explanation of TASC variation contributed by Rw and 
N is, in terms of the sum of squares, 942 0L The unique addition of 
P and S to the explanation of the sum of squares on TASC after Rw 
and N is only 52 04 Thus the unique predictive contribution of the 
test like tests is 18 times the unique predictive contribution of the 
non test like tests Since the tests were set up on the continuum, test- 
likcncss, on an a priori basis, this predominance of test like tests in 
F ° WCr lends considerable support to the validity of the 
TASC Of course, it must be kept in mind that all of the PMA tests 
together account for only 9 per cent of the total variation on the TASC 
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AH comparisons inherent in the figures must be evaluated relative to 
tli at context 

Figures 2 and 3 point up the need for caution in interpreting Figure 
I out of context Regarding Figure 2, the ratio of unique predictive 
contribution of reading tests to that of nonreading tests is 1,375 37/ 
35 57 or a ratio of 39 to 1 The reading factor appears to have con 
siderably more support than the test like factor as a contender for 
the scheme which best fits the data Figure 3 presents another dis- 
crepancy between unique predictive contributions of extreme tests 
Here the ratio of familiar to nonfamihar tasks in unique prediction 
is 33 to 1 The direction of the discrepancy moreover is opposite from 
that indicated in Table 9 In addition, the o\er-all order m which we 
ejected the patterns to account for TASC variance ( test like, then 
reading, then familiar) was actually reversed A revision in our think 
mg is apparently indicated We discuss this in the section following 

Significance of the Study The first finding of significance is pri- 
marily methodological While the sexes differed consistently and mark- 
edly in mean TASC score, there was no tendency for boys’ scores to 



S and N (nonread ng) S 
Un que add t/on SS ** 35.57 
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Vp. Vw. and Rtf 
Unique addition 

[familiar) 

SS= 1.51531 


Common 
explanation of 

Vp, Vw, Rw, P, Rf, 

2 nd S 

SS = 419.61 


P. Rf, and S (ncnfamifar) 
Unique ad&tjon SS = 45.76 


F1CUSE 3. A con parson ef famiUcr with norfonlCar twti in accounting for TASC varloric*. 


differ from girls' in the degree to which the PMA tests were related 
to TASC scores. This was true over-all and for the seven tests indi- 
vidually. If this result is generalizable to other populations, both theory 
and experimentation are granted a degree of simplicity of which other- 
wise they would unfortunately be deprived. Had there been sex dif- 
ferences in the patterns of PMA-TASC covariation, conceptualization 
of the effect of anxiety on performance would have become exceed- 
ingly complex. 

A second result of importance is the finding of significantly differ- 
ent amounts of predictive power from one PMA test to another. This 
finding is in keeping with the previously discussed Zweibelson (1956) 
and LightbaJI et aL studies (1959b) in their reports of the interaction 
of level of anxiety with type of mental ability test The particular 
logical requirements and stimulus cliaractcristics of the tasks which 
might give rise to such anxiety-task interactions was the subject to 
*hich the analysis of the PMA tests’ covariance with TASC was ad- 
dre-sted; Our thinking led us to consider three continua of test char- 
a-.tnstin. Th- PMA were ranked along each continuum. Each con- 
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tinuum was ranked according to the degree to which we felt that it 
was valid, je, would account for variation m TASC scores Let us 
consider first the results relatne to the ranking of tests within eon 
bnua The tests employed to evaluate the validity of the test like and 
the reading requirements continua accounted for TASC variation in 
the direction predicted and indicated by the weights in Table 8 The 
six tests employed in the evaluation of the culturally familiar con 
tinuum yielded predictive powers altogether contrary to our e\pecta 
tons While our thinking led us to expect that novel tasks (perceptual 
speed, figure grouping, and spatial relations) would arouse more anx- 
iety, and therefore interference, than Mould tasks with which the 
pupils were familiar (the verbal tests), it was the familiar tasks that 
were associated with anxiety Perhaps our thinking was too general 
and faded to distinguish between familiar tasks which were school 
oriented and familiar tasks which were not associated with or involved 
in school learning activities Had the tasks on the culturally familiar 
continuum been spatial relations or perceptual tasks with familiar 
symbols, such as automobiles, houses, trees, etc., instead of the novel 
stimuli, geometric figures, our expectations might well haw been 
more apropos The difficulty here is one of confounding Rw, for in 
stance, a test requiring reading, is of course a culturally familiar task, 
and is also rather test like in its form Perhaps the most significant as 
pect of tins phase of the study was the uncovering of three promising 
variables Of the tliree a pnort arrangements of PMA tests, the ex 
treme tests — those at the ends of the three continua — m all three 
turned out a posteriori to be far more significantly related to the TASC 
than the tests not at the ends of the three continua This is strong 
evidence that the three arrangements are empirically meaningful 
They desene further scrutiny as variables m the arousal of test nnx 
lety 

We are led now to discuss the results of the variance analyses 
presented graphically in Figures 1, 2, and 3 The question with which 
those analyses dealt was Which of the three hypotheses— the test- 
hke, the reading requirements, or the cultural familiarity —was best 
supported b> the data? That is, which ordering of the PMA tests 
most closely resembled the order m which the tests actually “pre- 
dicted” or accounted for variation in the scores on the TASC? We 
expected that the arranging of the tests according to their test like 
ness would be the best order, with alternative arrangements based 
on the degree of reading required and the degree to which the tests 
contained culturally familiar stimuli The discussion of these results 
also must deal with the problem of confounding 
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If on the basis of the results presented m the three figures we re 
ject the notion that test likeness is as important as stimulus familiarity 
m arousing test anxiety, we may be hastily placing ourselves m error 
The factor which produced the large overlap between the famihar 
tests and the TASC may indeed be test likeness w orbing in combina- 
tion with reading requirements of the Rw test, a test which figures 
heavily in all three continua Together with similar factor interac- 
tions m Vw and Vp, the reading requirements or even the school- 
likeness of the test might produce what has appeared to be a large 
cultural familiarity factor explaining TASC variance Owing to this 
confounding the significance of the results of evaluating the three 
continua comes down to what they suggest for future clarification 
rather than what they demonstrate 
More clearly than at the outset of the study it can be seen that in 
dependent appraisals of test likeness, cultural familiarity, and read 
mg ability are needed so that we can know (a) how these factors 
relate to test anxiety m isolation and (b) how they combine to effect 
anxiety arousal * It may have struck the reader as curious that N, 
the test of numerical ability, was not more closely associated with 
TASC scores than was found to be true This becomes less of a curiosity 
when it is understood that this test is one of addition only, and that 
the pupils know from the start that it will contain nothing but prob- 
lems of addition We feel rather strongly that the patterns of TASC- 
PMA relationship would be altered considerably with a wider range 
of numerical problems All m all, we ha\e further evidence that char 
actcnstics of task stimuli affect the degree of test anxiety arousal 
What w e are not dear about is just what the relative evocative strength 
is of the \anous stimulus forms within the tasks The present study 
could profitably be extended in three wajs 


1 The same PMA tasks could be presented in two wa\s — as tests, 
with announcement of time limits, strict discipline in the classroom 
during the test, etc, and as games, with the word “test” omitted en 
7,, substituted by “game,” with no mention of time limit, etc 
fnllJiu i rcas0 , mns , (,0 8 ical grouping) tasks could be presented 
T " , rca f in S n " d oral forms, to evaluate the influence of reading 
requirements in the c\ ocation of anxiety 

bp 3 rC ^ II j^ perception, figure grouping) tasks could 


of cohmsl abl % ne\cr be appraised independent} 

«rai iwBMtj, U can be appraised Independent]) of t«t likeness 
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How docs the study reflect on the validity of the construct, lest 
anxiety, as incorporated into the TASC? While the results ruse ques 
hons, particularly with regard to the problem of relationship of the 
individual PMA tests to TASC, there is also confirmation of some 
basic expectations First of all, a significant relation is obtained be- 
tween the several PMA tests, taken as a composite predictor, and the 
TASC Second, each test separately, correlates negatively with the 
TASC, all but Rf and N statistically significant beyond the 01 level 
And finally, there is a significant (p < 05) difference between the 
predictive powers of the strongest (Vvv) and weakest (Rf) predictor 
of TASC variance, indicating that type of task has a differential effect 
on anxiety arousal 

The Ncgfltac Relationship between Intelligence and Test Anxiety 
Wo can no longer postpone a discussion of the interpretation of the 
negative relation between test anxiety and performance on group 
tests of intelligence What does this negative relationship reflect by 
way of causation? Docs a deficiency in intellectual ability make for 
tbe increased level of anxiety, or does test anxiety interfere with in 
tellectual performance? That there are instances of both types of 
effects m any sizable group of children can be taken for granted But 
wliat is tlic predominant etiological factor which produces this nega 
tivo relationship? Our expectations lead us to interpret the relation 
ship as one m which test anxiety is the ehologically significant factor 
Let us consider some ways in which this issue can be viewed and 
then proceed to evaluate the empirical data relevant to these con 
siderations 

What conditions would lead us to conclude that intelligence, not 
test anxiety, is the causative agent in tbe negative relation between 
the TASC and measures of intelligence? First, if intelligence related 
negatively and about equally to the TASC no matter what the meas- 
ure of intelligence, then we would be disposed to conclude that in 
telhgence was the significant factor As we have stated previously, 
the “test situation’ has certain cues which have, through painful ex 
penencc in evaluative situations both at home and in school, become 
prepotent for the test anxious child Test cues, and therefore test sit 
nations, can be seen on a continuum or gradient Some cues (e g , 
the word nest”) are more distinctively associated with evaluative at- 
tempts on die part of authority figures than arc others These cues 
are present m greater or lesser number from one test situation to 
another, and these cues are present in varying strengths of prepotence 
and in varying numbers in different tests gelding intelligence scores 
or quotients Some of these intelligence tests which vaiy in their test 
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likeness are the Stanford Bmct, the Wcchslcr Intelligence Scale for 
Children, the Otis Beta, the Davis Eells, and the Portcus mazes If all 
o these were related significantly (and not differentially) to theTASC, 
Me would then conclude that the degree of test hheness (the intensity 
and number of test cues) was irrelcsant and that the intellectual func 
bons tapped by these sanous tests were the determinants in the nega 
five test anxiety intellectual performance correlation 

, on e other hand, the abosc mtelligcnce tests correlated dif 
,22 \ w TASG and the more test life intelligence tests 
rtiZJb* m0r . e 111811 y lhan less ,esl hhe with the TASC, we would 
in dete^, e ' lden .? ! that mteU, S c nce was not as relevant as test anxiety 
course tl, el'll? 1,16 n '8 all 'e relabonship m question (assuming of 
intelligence 22 mtC ' 8CncG tcsts measured some common aspects of 
Til at least to a moderate degree) 

as to th^r^i a" 0 ° f ar S umei >t which may help resolve the issue 
theTASC ad» p ° f ,hc ne S atl 'c relabonship between 

on the use of mitchiS u ° l 1DlelI ‘g en ce This second argument rests 
and if we assume mtelUc 1 "* lf suI, J ccts are matched for intelligence- 
level of test anxietv vve tl"* “f “usatne factor in determining the 
once on, say, a lemiumr t'^T ? OU d e *P ect no differences in perfonn- 
jects matched for mt u ' getu ccn high and low test anxious sub- 
Whatever Mer™« ftt gence ? ^ ^ argument runs, beyond 
°f test anxiety are unimrJl/ 1 ^ m mte lhgence, differences in level 
mg example A and an l ^ an frustration, consider the follow 
scores, but A has a ^“Jccts with equivalent intelligence test 

fact that A and B have TJT 00 the TASC - B has a low score The 
matter of chance However ♦if 6 ”* anxiet y scores could be simply a 
the determining factor m / f argument which posits intelligence as 
ferences m test anxietv of T & if fCSt anxiety also indicates that dif 
B. are not related to perf o. 3 ° ^ mtelhgent children, as with A and 
has been controlled, the MCe ° n mtelle ctual tasks If intelligence 
anxiet y have also been states, then real differences m test 

anxiety score will occur as » ' V * llle apparent differences in test 
and will not relate systematTrS^ f ndB ’ &ese " lU he due to chance 
t,0 ™g systematically to differences in intellectual func- 

A third argument relating to fh* 

inuig between the TASC nnrl SOurces of the negative relation ob- 
•he nature uf the cometbon Ig 0 :? ^ ° f mtdhgence deals with 
°f argument than an unphcatim “r lh “ 15 a isbnet lme 

11 “ !tated dial the level ef 222 ^ Pboeipal point at issue. When 
refatmnslnp betwew, m in™ 1 * mates f °r ‘he small but sig 
phed that the highly intelligent ettf" SCOre “d TASC - ,l m ,ra 
dren experience little test anxiety 
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--that the relationship is due primarily to die low intelligence group 
Tins type of claim Mould ordinarily be tested by inspection of the 
scatter plot of the relationship However, since the correlation is only 
of the magnitude of * 30, the scatter plot does not reflect any clear-cut 
groupings of individuals Hence this argument does not apply to these 
data 

A fourth and final argument concerns results of studies with popula 
hons homogeneous and superior with respect to intelligence If a highly 
selected group of subjects could be obtained with high intelligence, 
then the correlation between test anxiety and intelligence would be 
expected to drop precipitous!), assuming that a high level of mtel 
Lgence yields a low level of anxiet) 

To summarize die three relevant arguments 

1 If test anxiety is not nearl) os important as le\el of intelligence 
m producing the negatne TASC IQ relationship then various meas 
ures of intelligence, assumed to vary in their tendency to arouse anx 
lety, should relate to test anxiet) similarly Alternatively stated, this 
argument holds tint the high anxious children will do poorly on each 
of several different hnds of intelligence tests, and tint die low anxious 
children will perform well and equally well on each of several lands 
of intelligence tests 

2. If intelligence is the dominant etiological factor in the negative 
TASC IQ relation, subjects equated in intelligence should Dot vai) in 
performance on intellectual tasks m any way other than randomly and, 
specifically, should not vary according to their level of anxiety 

3 If test anxiety can be apprused in a group of intellectually su 
penor subjects, the view that intelligence is the ecologically significant 
factor in the negative relationship would lead one to expect that m 
such a group the correlation between test aaxiet) scores and mtel 
hgence would be of zero magnitude 

Review of Findings Related to the Negative TASC IQ Correlation 
We shall review the data pertinent to the three arguments in order 
The first argument concerned whether different but correlated meas 
ures of intelligence correlated different!) with the TASC We feel that 
the previously discussed studies by Zweibelson and by Lxglithall et al 
strongly support this first argument Insofar -is these studies illuminate 
the issue, they suggest that anxiety lowers performance on intelligence 
tests rather than bemg a consequence of lower intelligence We can 
put the matter succinctly test anxiety affects performance on group 
intelligence tests to the extent that the tests are saturated with test 
like cues or attributes 

The second argument which we set forth to focus our discussion 
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was that if lower intelligence gave rise to anxiety in test situations, 
then subjects matched on intelligence would not differ with respect 
to performance on an intellectual task regardless of their score on the 
test anxiety questionnaire Most of the next chapter is, m fact, con- 
cerned with just such studies We might anticipate some of the con- 
clusions drawn from those studies by stating that the results present 
difficulties for the interpretation that intelligence level is the ctiolog 
ically significant factor in the negative correlation between TASC and 
intelligence For example, in the study by Waite ct al (195S), boys 
and girls of grades 2 through 5 who were m the upper and lower 25 
per cent of the distribution on both the TASC and the GASC were 
separated from all other tested subjects High anxious boys and girls 
were then matched with grade sex intelligence mates who were m the 
lowest 25 per cent of both the TASC and CASC distributions Pairs 


were matched on intelligence scores derived from the Otis Beta group 
test The task was one of paired associate learning, where the subjects 
were called upon to lcam to associate a given number with a given 
geometric figure The statistic of interest was the rate of learning of 
lugh versus low anxious subjects As noted above, each lugh anxious 
subject was matched with a low anxious subject who was of like sex, 
grade, and intelligence As expected, the low anxious group learned 
more rapidly than did the high anxious group It therefore maj be 
concluded that intelligence as measured by the Otis Beta was not 
enough to explain individual differences m the learning task. When 
intelligence was controlled by matching, there still were differences in 
learning rate— differences accounted for by anxiety level While these 
results are not conclusivo-there is far from a perfect relationship be- 
tween performance on Ota Beta and on a paired associate leading 
l" 7 ?° 5 reSenl , d ‘ fficu1t,K for tie interpretation that Intel 
13 ^o eholog'cdly significant factor in the negatne cor 
relation between TASC and intelligence 

S ™ e f ma ' dlcd s “ b !«'s os those emplojed by Waite et al 
T tC n Cd Davidson (1059) mi esbgated 

m school Whi]*^ anxious an( * Iow anxious subjects’ grades 

r CrenW ? " ere f0und Irish and low 

mo?ephm^,oe^]a2 e th^^t° n f ^ 0b t‘ hty *1 15 ^ . ma f 

assume that tW f e tUBerences m terms of anxiety than to 

that the true factor oper^g CmShg™^ *“* “ ” 0 '*** 3Dd 
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We now turn to the evidence relevant to the third argument in a 
group of intellectually superior students, the correlation between test 
anxiety score and intelligence would be expected to be of zero magni 
tude Again, this view assumes that intelligence, not affective expen 
ences in test situations is the ecologically determining factor m the 
negative relation obtained between scores on the TASC and group 
intelligence tests 

The data pertinent to tins argument emanate from studies with col 
lege students A test anxiety questionnaire developed out of the same 
rationale as that presented m the first chapters of this booh was 
m olved by Handler and Sarason (1952) The population these in 
vesbgators had specifically in mind was the undergraduate student 
body of Yale College This group is rather homogeneous in its intel 
lectual level, there being a postwar average of between three and four 
boys turned away for every one accepted Despite this homogeneity a 
correlation of — .21 was found between the test anxiety scale and the 
Henmon Nelson Test of Mental Ability, college lei el Swco tins def 
uutely superior group also demonstrated a negative relationship he 
tween degree of test anxiety and level of performance on this test we 
have one more datum indicating that intelligence level is not os plan 
sible an explanation of the negative test anxiety intelligence correlation 
as is interfering affect m the test situation These college men were 
veritably saturated with intelligence — a selected lot When their scores 
on the Henmon Nelson can be explained la part b) scores on an instru- 
ment designed to measure test anxiety, then level of intelligence ceases 
to be a very convincing explanation for tbo negative relationship ob- 
taining between test anxiety and scores on group intelligence tests 
While the results presented do not separately reflect unequivocal 
support of the view that it is test anxiety and not intelligence level 
which males for the negative TASC-IQ relationship, when one con 
siders all the data together this view becomes considerably more con 
vincing than that holding intelligence level as the determining factor in 
the negative correlation 


Some Cross-Cultural Considerations 

Tho Gnnt study which wo present in tins chapter concerning the w 
lidity of tho TASC, based on group-testing as contrasted t a indlildnal 
studies, has been earned out with British and American school chil 
dren The results nrc interesting in their oven right quite aside from 
their implications for our test anxiety scale The} threw some light, for 
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example, on the problem of student selection for education beyond the 
secondary level The results of this stud) may be pertinent also to what 
appears to be an ever intensif)ing controversy o\cr the advantages and 
disadvantages of state and national examinations Whatever their gen- 
eral interest, the results bear substantially on the validity of the TASC 
National examinations in Great Britain are a central part of veil 
established educational policy At or near the completion of the fifth 
grade all children who attend state supported primary schools (a very 
small minority do not) are obliged to take a senes of national examina- 
tions if they want further state support for secondary education lead- 
ing to university entrance Approximately 90 per cent of the school 
children take these “ll-j-” examinations — so called because the)' are 
giv en just after the modal elev enth birthday of fifth graders Those who 
score sufficiently high on the examinations are granted government 
support to attend “grammar” schools, institutions which offer an 
academic curriculum of pre university standard Pupils who fall short 
of a given national standard are obliged to go on to “secondary mod 
em schools While there are a few exceptions (some take the ex- 
aminations a second time and pass, some few are allowed entrance to 
grammar school on the basis of outstanding performance not reflected 
in the 11-f- examination), the vast majority failing these examinations 
go to secondary modem schools Aside from the university preparation, 
graduation from grammar schools is general!) held m higher esteem 
than graduation from secondary modem schools for at least two rea 
sons First, it is a mark of intellectual distinction (as indeed is entrance 
mto grammar school) Second, it leads to occupational positions su- 
perior to those obtained by students leaving secondary modem 
schooling 0 J 


But there is another facet of British primary school policy which 
makes for an intense concern with tests and evaluation generally on the 
P ,, of , * parents and children Its importance to an understanding 
Z J e i bu 1 v P maA ** u + examinations warrants ex 

tended treatment at this point The practice referred to is that known 

and 13 v CS F laCG mua,I Y at the end of the second or third 
gade of primary school Actually, streammg rs nothing more or less 

hT* k ‘ nd i 0f “ grouping However, there are 

mjK^iffereno* between what has been knmvn as “homogeneous 

FraCl,Ce ° f m British primary 

American leaders <5 ° 1 m0 ° eneous grouping has been advocated by 
Su f ad °P tlon ^ been far from uni- 

Sr? po! :r probab * bOTi 

1 school s)stem adopting practices to its 
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own liking Second, where homogeneous grouping has been attempted 
in American schools, it has generally been in the secondary schools 
where the practice of allowing “electa es" has tended to break down 
whatever lines (say between the “business" cumeulum and the aca- 
demic" or college preparatory curriculum) there may have been 
Homogeneous grouping in the American primary school (to the ex- 
tent that one can say "the" American primary school) lias te ” ded *° 
become subject matter oriented rather than chssroom-onented That 
is, the practice of dividing the second grade classes, for example into 
the "slow" and die “rapid learners has tended to g.se way to gmopmg 
within classes on the basis of different learning ^jis o g .reachngor 
anthmetic Groups Urns organized as to reading ability may toelitde 
overlap in pupil constituency with those grouped Ins to anthmeUc 
ability Hence, as far as the childs awareness ,s concerned, the ability 

^Streaming ^onf fomal' and* for 

have become < mrrent enough d d J srooms but Br0 between 

ammations These streams ar , stream A have a cur- 

classrooms, and those dassroo . o[ J je g^mmar school than are 
nculum considerably more hk Mobl IiWfrom one stream to an 
die cumculums of Streams B or C MobUiV w hen „ does 

other , probably the sol arnde deabng - 

• P E Vernon has written an esWmy , „ mpa g strategy In the course 
the whole Issue of gS-S •* *“* “ S,e "°- 

of his discussion he states, „ j f reeze them at a lower level 

type those who were less able > ™ ^ J™ schools, where pup* “V 

-This Is a very real proHem li ‘ E » old 1Dl0 Hose ihouglit hhely 10 

be classified by teachers as early “ s " ^ jassUicatfon bong based maiidy 
pass or foil the eleven year o»“? “ olk> naturally gives a gnat advantage 
on early progress In ns, ding » d ™mt “j "“e wow hlily to be helped and ® 
to chddren from middle-das* L™ 1 ' , of se JecUon may mean ihat the 

couraged ,1 home Thus, a rathw fey are in effect .being C0£ 

initially slow learners drop so far beU manual occupation for hfe 

demmri very early .0 an « “ Is ,f„ esccpUon 

However, evidence mtotes thatw* plenary schools now do retato 

primal schools! rather than the rde „ anolher .nd 

a fair degree of lles.bfl.ty of tra lhe ,ei eml streams <V=W». 

srs a=r- — - to *" 
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occur there is, to all appearances, a definite sense of promotion or 
demotion m the child Mho is changing streams After two or three 
jears of the Stream A curriculum and teachers, a child is very much 
more likely to be able to pass the 11 — exams and be admitted to gram 
mar school than his Stream B or C counterparts Consider the figures 
presented in Table 10, representing streaming and subsequent place- 


TABLE 10 


Streaming end Secondary School Placement 

Placement Comparative 

Stream Grammar Modem Opportunity 

A 64 44 64/108 * = -59 

B 1 93 2/94 * = 01 

• Ratio of grammar school placements to total number placed. 


ment of fifth grade pupils in two schools of residential suburbs of 
London. 

The comparative opportunities for pupils placed in different streams 
are quite divergent While the pupils placed in Stream A had 59 
chances in 100 of being admitted to grammar school, those in Stream 
B had but little more than 1 chance in 100 This sort of difference is so 
striking that it cannot escape notice of parents whose childrens edu 
cabonal and economic future is being vitalb affected. It is, therefore, 
more than hkelj that their children not onlv perceive their own stand 
mg but evaluate the standing with much the same effect that is felt 
by their parents 

It is with the experience of streaming and its consequent evaluative 
overtones that English chadien, such as those who acted as subjects 
m our investigation, anticipate the 11a- examination The tvpical Aroer 
C0 ]? tla ^' ahead to a progression of promotions 

The 6 0 gtade, often without even as much as a final examination- 
tween In present stud^ encountered no formal be- 
t^dass grouping and few final exammabon s Because of the dif 

received bom He head teacher 

that str eam - - «- ,v , p poicta emerged- They sve-e tdeady of the op; aura 

^t levels of aMbly- ^ -ere 
d«r. dopen in practice the ~ ' xrart ^f streamed er thos** who were late 

It appear, ihezi, that En-hh" fotind to be smdr (italics added) 
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ferences m pressures connected with pupil evaluation between the 
English and American group we assumed that the level of test anxiety 
of English children would be greater than that of American primary 
school children The contrast existing between British and American 
educational policy afforded a valuable opportunity to obtain data on 
the validity of our test anxiety scale It is clear that if the TASC ap 
praises test anxiety, English school children should score higher than 
American children 

In contrast to differences between American and English pupils 1 ex- 
periences of homogeneous grouping and testing no difference of com 
parable magnitude is experienced by the two groups which relates to 
non school or "general" anxiety There is probably more pressure 
exerted on the typical English child to defer to adults and conform to 
standards set by authority figures than is true of the typical American 
child This might well make for a greater frequency of adjustment 
problems in this particular regard in an English sample than one drawn 
from American school children However, it could be argued that this 
relative lack of bounds placed upon American children is itself a source 
of insecurity winch would produce as many difficulties for American 
children as those experienced by English children In short, the differ 
ences in source of non school anxiety between the two cultures are 
not dear cut and do appear to balance For this reason we would ex 
pect the differences anticipated in test anxiety not to be reflected m 
mean level of general anxiety 

The English American Study Five hundred ninety seven American 
school children, drawn from grades 1 to 4 of six schools in Milford, 
Connecticut, and 533 English pupils from the same grades c in two 
state-supported schools in the Borough of Hendon served os the parent 
pool from which a random sample of 160 subjects for each country was 
drawn Although we were fairly successful in matching our Hendon 
and Milford samples with regard to grades sex and social class, it 
should be noted that certain differences in educational practice pre- 
cluded a completely comparable matching The English child for ex- 
ample, tends to be exposed to the alphabet and to reading somewhat 
earlier than the American child This exposure often occurs m Infant 
School when the child is four or five years old and attends the equivn 
lent of the American kindergarten In addition, the classroom atmos 
phere which the English child experiences is considerably more con- 
sciously “intellectual - and academic from the beginning than is typical 

* Since no data comparable to the fifth grade data in Hendon were available 
ta Milford, « e omitted die Hendon fiflh graders from the analysis of this study 
Details of procedure are set forth by Sarooff et aL (1053) 
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Amer. Pup3s Eng. Pupils Sexes Combined 

FIGURE 4. Companion of American and Englut, children on TASC and GASC 


of most classrooms in American primary’ schools. This general differ- 
ence was quite true for the schools of Hendon and Milford employed 
in this study. 

The results of the study which hear specifically on the over-all ex- 
pectation that English pupils would have a higher level of test anxiety 
tnan comparable American pupils are presented in Figure 4, along -with 
results concerning the level of general anxiety. As expected, the two 
groups differ m level of test anxiety and do not differ with respect to 
general anxiety It is evident also that sex had a uniform effect on the 
•v countries, girls revealing higher test anxiety levels 

fcTc^T ^°- lhat TASC score, uniformly, 

^ Wes; ' vhae influence of sex is revealed on 
“* G «?- *= eSect of sex is a good deal stronger on 
in Chapter 9 ^ ^ t ^ erences receive more detailed attention 

here ^ resu * ts ^ 5et ' veen countries might be noted 

W ft fa S iven “ fifth gLle in Eng- 

test anxiety should ^ “ ^PP ro . acb ^ 

nJ^Trd e rnte CkSS T n “ Uvi ^ “PP^Tb^e^^ore 
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more sharply inclined than m the American sample because of the 
additiami factor in England of the 11+ examination Although there 
Mas a furl} marked tendency for the combined group means (both 
countries) to increase with grade (linear increase significant at 001 
level), the two groups viewed separately do not show this trend 
While the English means rise to the third grade and fall in the fourth, 
the American means fall from first to second grade and nse to the 
fourth These contrasting trends (significantly different at the 01 
level) vitiate the confirmation of expectancy which is apparently pro 
vided by the over all linear trend just mentioned One must view cross 
sectional data such as these with a degree of caution, however, since 
the children acting as subjects at each grade level are different in 
dividuals from those of other grade levels and may have different 
characteristics which are not merely a funebon of grade level As 
noted elsewhere (Samoff et al , 1058), the children making up the sue 
cessive grade groups may well have experienced differing economic 
and postwar condibons — first graders, for example, growing up m a 
considerably more optimistic social and familial climate than that 
undergone by fourth graders who experienced more severely the effects 
of the immediate postwar austerity Better data to test hypotheses re 
garding grade level would be provided by a longitudinal approach 
However, there are also problems connected with repeated adminis- 
trations of questionnaires such as the TASC and the GASC These 
problems will occupy us in Appendix A 


Conclusions 

The studies presented and discussed in this chapter are evaluated 
by us as supporting the following hypotheses explicitly or implicitly 
stated m Chapter 2 

1 In conventional tests of mental ability the performance of the test 
anxious child is interfered with primarily because such tests contain 
many cues which, so to speak, tell the child that he is in a situation of 
danger in that he is being evaluated by authority figures whose re- 
sponse to his failure will reduce the possibihty of need gratificahon and 
arouse in lam impulses toward these figures, the expression of which 
will create a sbll more dangerous situabon for him 

2 In testing situabons where such cues are minimal, the perform 
ance of the test anxious child wall be interfered with little or not at all 

3 The greater the degree of anxiety experienced in test and test like 
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situations the greater the number of non test situations m which 
anxiety will be experienced 

In saying that the above hypotheses have received support by the 
studies m this chapter we are, of course, at the same time maintaining 
that the anxiety scales, particularly the TASC, have an encouraging 
degree of validity While some of the findings were not predicted (or 
contained in the discussion of hypotheses m Chapter 2), they neverthe 
less bear directly on the validity of the scales For example, the findings 
of the cross cultural study suggest that the TASC reveals differences 
between cultures m which differing emphases on tests are found 
Specifically, m a culture where test anxiety would be expected to reach 
great heights, particularly m the fifth grade in English schools, the 
TASC reflected this expectation clearly 
The studies presented in this chapter were viewed as first efforts in 
appraising the validity of the TASC and the status of some of our 
hypotheses These studies exclusively employed group testing tech 
tuques In the next chapter we focus on the individual testing situation 
and largely concern ourselves with hypotheses which we could not 
evaluate by the studies thus far presented 



Interfering and 
facilitating 
effects of anxiety 

CHAPTER I 


It was on the basis of the encouraging results of the research re- 
ported in the previous chapter that we earned out a senes of studies 
employing, m contrast to previous ones, the individual testing situation 
Another difference between the studies in tlus and the previous chapter 
was that in all but one of the new series of studies we attempted to 
control as rigorously as possible the intelligence test scares of the 
individuals or groups being studied— a type of control which would 
shed bght on the comparative importance of amnety and IQ score in 
performance on problem solving tasks It should be pointed out that 
in some of these studies we were just as interested in testing hypotheses 
relevant to personality as to problem solving variables However, we 
shall reserve for a later chapter discussion of the evidence relevant to 
the “personality hypotheses” and concentrate here on problem solving 
The first part of this chapter concerns the interfering effects of anxiety, 
the second part concerns facilitating effects 


Inteufounc Effects 

The Rorschach Study ( Sarason et al , 1958b) All of the previous 
studies utilized tests which, although differing among themselves in 
several ways, had at least one indisputable thing w common it was 
explicitly recognized by examiner and child that the answers which a 
child gave were either right or wrong Even though die test may be 
presented as a “game,” e.g, the DivisEells games, the child is re- 
quired to give a “right” answer The nature of the problem presented 
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to the child automatically restricts the range of possible answers which 
he is allowed to give This is most clearly the case where the test 
format is of the multiple choice type One, and only one, answer is 
permitted the child 

What if high anxious (HA) and low anxious (LA) children were 
put in a problem solving situation where more than one response was 
permitted to the stimulus and where they were instructed to respond in 
whatever w ay they wished, the examiner adopting a passu c and non 
directive role? In addition, what if the stimulus was completely or 
relatively unfamiliar, m contrast to such stimuli as words, numbers, 
geometric forms, etc.? It was in the light of these questions that we 
decided to employ the Rorschach The Rorschach situation is one in 
which the child has to solve problems to which he lias probably had 
no previous exposure, problems wherein the stimuli arc completely or 
relatively unfamiliar The child receives practically no help or direc- 
tion from the examiner The examiner’s instructions are explicit, to 
be sure, but the child is stall on his own since he has no idea of what 
is expected of him — he is told “there arc no right or wrong answers, 
some people sep this and some people sec that ” In short, the child is 
ashed or required independently to solve the problem presented to 
him Our expectations were that in such a situation the HA child 
would manifest more signs of interference and ineffectiveness in prob- 
lem solving than would the LA child 


In this study we utilized 32 pairs of subjects matched for grade, 
sex, and IQ score One member of the pair was in the top quarble of 
scores on theTASC and GASC (the HA subject), his mate was w the 
bottom quarts of scores of both scales The method of administration 
employed was that described by Sarason (1954) and involves no 
questioning or prodding m the performance part of the test and very 
tattle questioning m the inquiry which follows After the inquiry, for 
ft response the child is given a p.ece of traerng paper and ashed 
to trace the response "so that I see it just the svay you see it” 

As s\ e indicated earlier, the Horschach avas used to test hypotheses 
Si r”!' 11, « to problem sol™g per 

lem ■solvmcr 6 i 6 b which we present below bear directly on prob- 
™ and m a Ialer Copter "e shall return to this study m the 

course of discussing personality factors 


snond at^li'T It could be argued that the inability to re 

md^tor o nW ^ Carf “■ ” “‘“‘“■on, «■■= mosfblatar 

interference m problem sohang In companng HA an. 
LA children m prevrous studies, test scores represented the number c 
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correct answers and we could not determine how frequently children 
were unable to respond at all to the problems In other words, the 
differences winch wo previously reported between HA and LA chil- 
dren might not reflect the degree of difficult!/ winch some children ex 
penenced in those problem solving situations In the Rorschach situa 
Uon we found that 13 of the 32 HA children rejected at least one card 
whereas there were only 6 such cases in the LA group (p = 10) 

2. Total number of responses In view of the finding concerning card 
rejections, it w ould be expected that the HA subjects would hax e fewer 
responses than then LA mates However, even when one excludes all 
cases rejecting at least one card, there is still a tendency for HA chil 
dren to give fewer responses (p= 10) than their matched LA mates 
In this type of problem solving situation, therefore, the HA subjects 
have a lower rate of responsiveness than the LA subjects, when they 


are able to respond at all , , , 

3 Minus responses As important as the degree of responsiveness is 
the appropnateness of the response If, as we hypothesized m Chapter 
2 the HA duld experiences anxiety in situations in which he cannot be 
dependent fie, he must depend completely on himself in decision- 
makuig or problem solving), we would expect owing to our view of 
anxiety as a state in which dispassionate evaluation of the external 
environment is made dffficult and frequently impossible that the ap- 
propnateness of his responses would suffer As we hypothesized in 
Chapter 2. anxiety is a danger signal indicating not only some external 
dancer but also the exacerbation of unconscious contents, the expres 
sion of winch would present the child vvitha »•*>«-« Ration 
Given such a state, it is to be expected, therefore that the child s re- 
™nse would reflect irrational elements more than they would rational 
!L, ^ the case of Rorschach responses this would mean that the 
n c rpsnonses of HA children in contrast to LA ones, would 
00 n frpnueDtlv fad to “fit” the areas of the blots chosen for the re 
™ l \he results indicated that s.gnMy more HA than LA 
subjects were above the median of the distribution of T-/R scores 

^a~\ n^oonsc to color (chromatic, achromatic shading) If anxiety is 
p nence 0 f heightened self awareness which interferes with 
a “ 2Us of the external situation, one would expect that in the 
nn^rhach Situation the HA children m contrast to the LA ones would 
t0 incorporate m them responses some of the objective prop- 
of the stimuli the color and shading properties of the ink bb* 
resuUs have indicated that more HA than LA. children were ^ 
Sle m respond to any of these propert.es (p = 03) 
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The above Endings lead us to conclude that when given a problem 
solving task involving relatively unfamiliar stimuli, where the manner 
in which to respond is left almost entirely up to the subject, the HA 
child tends to reflect m his responses (when he is able to respond at 
all) illogical or irrational wajs of thinking and these responses tend 
not to incorporate the obvious properties of the stimuli 
Human Figure Drawings (Fox et al , 1958) One might ask the 
question, "What do a child s draw mgs of people hav e to do with his 
intellectual functioning?’* It is true that the problem posed by this task 
(or the Rorschach task) is quite unlike the usual intelligence test in 
many ways However, if we look at draw mgs as problem solving tasks 
(presented to the child by an authority figure) in which a child is re- 
quired to represent in an organized fashion on paper a complex set 
of internal responses involving visual, verbal, and motor elements, it 
is justifiable, if not necessary, to view this type of task as a problem 
solving one That it is a problem solving task very unlike what is con 
tamed in more conventional tests was considered by us a virtue rather 
than a vice It gave us the opportunity, with little expenditure of 
time, to shed some light on the relation between anxiety and intel 
lectua] factors in a situation requiring a kind of self-directed or creative 
use of abilities 

Wo should male clear, however, that our primary purpose in stud} 
mg figure drawings v.as in terms of testing certain hypotheses concern 
ing anxiety and personality % enables This aspect of the study is taken 
' iX "* * ocus only on what the drawings 
StT dlffeimces between HA and LA. children in utilization 

d l“ b|Cct5 con51sted ftiee distinct samples 
‘ ^ ftnmh ohaaren who had taken the 

for cxnloratn 'c o£ fu o samples which w ere used 

rL^W^r Tf* ° £ boys’ ? aud girls from two 
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each child s set of drawings as HA or LA Predictive accuracy was very 
poor Following this, a list of about 20 variables of the drawings was 
drawn up which seemed likely to correlate with anxiety lei el These 
variables were selected on the basis of theoretical expectations, reports 
in the literature, and careful examination of the drawings in sample I 
Each set of drawings in sample I was scored on a hvo point scale for 
presence of each variable Of the initial set of variables, nine seemed 
promising m discriminating between HA and LA subjects The draw, 
mgs in sample II were scored with respect to each of these nine \an 
ables and six discriminated significantly between HA and LA subjects 
It was only at this point that sample III, consisting of the 32 matched 
pairs of children, was examined The experimenter first made the judg 
ment of HA or LA for each set of drawings on the basis of total clinical 
impression With no knowledge of the accuracy of these predictions, 
she scored the drawings for each of the six variables that emerged 
from work with samples I and II 

Reliability of scoring was established by having another investigator, 
who had not previously worked with the drawings score the drawings 
in sample II for the six discriminating variables After sample II had 
been scored, the two scorers discussed disagreements and tried to 
clarify scoring entena Sample IU was then scored by the second in- 
vestigator It should be noted that, with the exception of work with 
sample I, all judgments were made without knowing whether subjects 
were HA or LA 

Results The results reported here dense from work with sample 111 
The six vanables which were scored and their definitions are as follows 

1 Mutilation — scored as present if one or more hmbs or facial fea- 
tures (eyes, nose, mouth) were absent, or if either ears, hands, or feet 
were absent when they had been included in one of the hvo drawings 
Thus, mutilation, was scored if a child had drawn hands on one figure 
but not on the other It was not scored if no hands were drawn at all 
Mutilation was also scored if one or more hmbs were markedly small 
compared to the rest of the body 

2 Smile — scored present if the comers of the mouths In both draw - 
mgs turned upward or if the comers of the mouth in one of the draw- 
ings turned up and the oilier was ambiguous Scored absent if both 
were ambiguous or if one or both turned down 

3 Shading — scored present if there was any blackening m of por- 
tions of the drawings The one exception was hair, which was filled in 
by most of the children and therefore not scored 

4 Arm position— down — scored present if one or more arms made 
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less than a 45-dcgree angle with the body or turned in toward the 
body 

5 Rigidity — scored present if the figures appeared rigid, unable to 
move, or likely to topple over if the)' did move. 

6. Playfulness — humor (most subjective of the judgments) — scored 
present if a particular detail or some expressive stance of the figure 
communicated a kind of plajful, humorous mood. (This was not the 
antithesis of ngidity since drawings scored as playful included some 
that w ere also scored rigid.) 

The findings are summarized in Table 11. As we indicated above, 
the significance of these findings for hypotheses concerned with per- 
sonality variables are fully discussed in Chapter 9. At this point we 
wash to express the opinion that these findings can be interpreted as 
indicating a difference between HA and LA children in a task re- 
quiring utilization of intellectual variables. Children who expressed 
little anxiety when answering our scales possessed a degree of freedom 
to become involved in a creative task in a pleasurable, expressive, and 
non constricted fashion. The figures they created are smiling. They are 
more than rigid, stiff creatures: they are humorous The HA children, 
on the other hand, responded as if their accuracy, spontaneity, and ex- 
pressiveness were interfered with, almost as if the task of figure draw- 
ing was more threatening and less pleasurable than for their LA peers. 

e figures the)' drew are not only more primitiv e, but they lack im- 
portant pjnts of the body. In fact, one might say that their draw'ings 
^ ec * a o^bcal judgment — a “minus quality” similar to 

that or then responses to the Rorschach ink. blots 


TABLE 11 


PsIraWity of Scoring, and Differences between 
and LA Children In Figure Drawing Variables* 


Variable 

Directional 

Difference 

V 

Scoring 

Rebability 

Mutilation 

Snri!e 

Shading 

Arm portion — down 

Rigidity 

HayfuloHj— hunra. 

ha>la 

la>ha 

LA gab > HA girb 

HA boys > LA boys 

la>ha 

ha>la 

la>ha 

< 02 
<.01 

< 02 

< -02 
<.01 
<.01 

M 

£6 

.92 

.79 

.77 


From For etaL (1938). 
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Experimental Learning Studij (Waite et a!, 1958) Of the 32 
matched pans of subjects 24 were used in this experimental learning 
study, which was designed to test some hypotheses derived from 
previous studies using college students as subjects It was expected 
that LA children would do better in a learning situation than HA 
children, just as had been the case in the college population Another 
objective of the study was the investigation of the effects of differentnl 
instructions (success failure and neutral) on HA and LA children 
Here again our expectations were derived from the previous college 
studies in which LA subjects did best when given cither success or 
failure instructions and the HA individuals performed best under 
neutral conditions 

The experimenter saw each of the 48 children individually He of 
course did not know at the time winch cluldren were classified as high 
or low anxious * After establishing rapport he asked the child to re 
spond to a TAT card and then introduced the learning task by m 
cheating that he and the child s teacher were interested m finding out 
how well the child could do in comparison w ith his classmates The 
following task specific instructions were given 

Now, I have 12 cards here with a number and a figure on each There s 
a different figure and a different number on each card I m going to show 
you the cards one at a time and I want you to try to remember the number 
that goes with each figure When Ive shown >ou all the cards once Ilf 
give you a piece of paper with the figures on it and you try to write the 
correct number under each of the figures Then I li show' you utc cards again 
and ask you to wnte the numbers again Well do this six times in all so 
) ouT hav e plenty of chances OK? 

The cards were presented at two second intervals and the subjects 
were given as much time as they needed to fill out the “answer sheets * 
During the experiment the experimenter pretended to correct the an 
swer sheets and at the conclusion of the six tn'ils he fold one third of 
the subjects that they had done better than other children in their 
grade, one-third that they had done poorer than other cluldren in their 
grade, and to the remaining subjects he said nothing about how the) 
had fared All subjects were then told that they would be gw en another 
set of six trials on a new task in\ olvmg the same numbers but different 
figures After the subjects had finished this second task the experi 
menter attempted to quell any anxieties about their performance by 
assuring the children that over all they had done quite well He then 
escorted them back to their classrooms 
* In all the studies which we have done ti c person cclfccffng or scoiog tie 
data was una % are of ti e anxietv status of the child- 
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The results were subjected to several statistical analyses The most 
important finding was that, as expected, the LA children learned 
more, and learned faster, than did the HA children This result was 
more striking in the second task than in the first Furthermore, the 
boys contributed more to this finding than did the girls, although this 
result was not statistically significant Our expectations of different 
performances on the second task by the different instruction (success, 
failure, and neutral) groups was not confirmed 
Although the differences in level of performance and rate of learning 
were m the predicted direction in the first task, these differences were 
not great enough to achieve statistical significance One explanation is 
that while the first task was quite similar to the second in terms of 
general format, the figures m the first task were more similar to one an 
other than m the second task Tins, along with the simple fact that the 
first task came first in order of presentation, may have made it more 
difficult than the second task for all the children The effect of these 
two factors might have been a general depression of all scores, lessen 
mg the possibility of large differences between the two anxiety groups 
An alternative explanation involves looking at the effect of the suc- 
cess failure, and neutral instructions in a manner different from that 
dictated by our expectations Perhaps it was the case that any state- 
ment by the experimenter which mentioned another task cued off dif- 
terent reactions in the two anxiety groups It could be that the effect 
T~ e ? e ref j rences to another task served to disorganize the HA chfi 
„i. a e ,^ ree w ^ ere their later performance was affected This 

how f ver > must rema «i a hypothesis since the study pro- 
vided no information as to its veracity 

cussed^mvnl 0 ^ the ,J , ' ree Stu * ,es In of the studies thus far dis- 
r - f !ame we have found that the chdd who 

nrobllXv ^ T ety S “’ eS "’tested greater interference in 

itZred Z . PC 7 "n 10 Sc ° rcd >°w deep.te the /act that 

dal m TO ° n Z‘ n,elUeenCC test We emphasize the sun 

chapter ‘is Z'a'Imty Ttu„7 “^^sed” m pm“om 

thT'chaptr'7ureorUh C " dem ^ ^ ^ ® 
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mentioned here not only because they bear on our thinking about 
anxiety, particularly test anxiety but also because they set the stage 
so to speak, for the studies to follow which concern the facilitating ef 
fects of anxiety The first factor is that m each of these situations the 
child perceives himself as being evaluated in some w ay or other For 
example, a strange adult enters the classroom and with the permis 
sion of the teacher proceeds to ask questions of the children At one 
pomt he asks them to draw pictures The school child is not likely to 
think that this stranger is asking him to draw pictures "just for fun” 
he must be going to look at them at least and he may grade them As 
for the Rorschach and the learning study in both cases a strange adult 
enters the classroom confers with the teacher and then asks one of 
the children to go with him Why should this happen unless the adult 
is going to evaluate him in some way, for example test his eyes or 
ears, or find out how smart he is? It is the evaluation factor which we 
consider as a necessary (but not sufficient) condition for the arousal 
of anxiety in those children predisposed to respond in this manner 
As important as perceived evaluation by the child is the second fac 
tor which the three studies have in common the rejection by the 
examiner of any attempt by the child to establish a dependent rela 
tionship with him In the figure drawing lie is told to draw in any way 
he pleases In both the Rorschach and the learning studies the testers 
adhere to a stnet pattern of behavior which does not allow them to 
help the child in any way, or to answer the child s inquiries m a way 
which would make the insecure dependent child any more comfort 
able It was our hypothesis as discussed m Chapter 2, that the HA 
cliild experiences most difficult) in the evaluative problem solving 
situation in which his strong dependency needs will apparently not he 
gratified. In such a child the evaluative factor acts as an initial cue 
for the arousal of anxiety, and the knowledge that he cannot depend 
on the evaluator /or the gratification of his needs Ins the effect of in 
creasing the strength of the anxiety We interpret the findings of the 
three different test like situations discussed above as supporting this 
hypothesis 


rAcruTArac Effects 

It was primarily as a result of our conceptions about the relation 
ship between anxiety and dependency that we were able to describe 
the conditions under which the HA duld «ouid experience hit Jo or no 
interference m problem soiling We felt that sve had obtained strong 
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support for the hypothesis that the test like or evaluative factor was 
important m determining the level of performance of the HA child 
However, m the light of our thinking about anxiety and dependency 
we were greatly interested in attempting to study the role of de 
pendency in problem solving in clearly test like, evaluative situations 
The question in which we were specifically interested was whether the 
performance of the HA child would vary as a function of the degree 
to which the external situation gratified dependency needs 
The first study (Rucbush, 1960) wc take up was not designed to 
investigate the dependency factor It was only after the initial results 
indicated that HA subjects did better than LA subjects that we ex 
amrned the nature of the situation m terms of the dependency factor, 
eve ope a measure for its ev aluation, and earned out various analyses 
which supported our conceptions The results of this inquiry served as 
*Z S ** second stud X (Waite, 1959), which has 

E “c th f refore u P res ented .n some detail 
sftl of F :?r l J Tho W,Uan Embedded Figures Test con 
tins fitrure a.tJL if SU )’* c f t ® drawing of a figure, and after removing 
the test t\ m find lfc ,n a more complex drawing Although 

eftm 1 he X; ff bjCCt ,s all °" rf 10 look at the simple figure as 

furthermore*^ Sf '“f SVmt “ d °”g - not induded n, his 
ZlZ' loX? a “•«*• he is alfowed to conUnue 

the time spent m mdSg ^ “^Pkcated one, although 

In setting nr. the. i ® mistake ts counted tow ards his score 

"“ ntro i for 

the previous studio u» 0 , 0n J , matc ^mg procedures used in 

according to X "*** “ ,0 

had the same number of chflim m ttoTf T !7 ”S F°" P 
‘elhgence groups We hoped tta tWlJl'l®- ^ 7 md . loW “ 

tion of the interaction l_*L. “ at “ " CTcls approach to the ques 

further evidence on the relatomXn h 7* InleU, 8 ence wou,d P r0Vlde 
level between anxiety and intelligence 

the design Th^wf^ Ke'tblfto ‘° the “"’P 1 ™ 1 *’ of 

amciety and task ddliculty One half S th '\ re,al,onsI “P betsvecn 
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difficulty Other researchers (Cishneda et al 1936b) concentrate on 
what they term the “dnve aspect” of anxiety and show that in ac- 
cordance with their dnve theoiy, HA subjects m their studies do better 
than LA subjects on easy motor learning tasks and poorer on difficult 
motor learning tasks We submit however, that this relationship holds 
only under certain qualitative conditions 
The children for this study were selected from the 2S0 boys in tire 
sixth grade in Hamden Connecticut Sixth graders were selected be- 
cause previous studies (Within et al 1954) had shown that the em 
bedded figures task was suitable for this age group The Ohs Beta in 
telhgence test had been administered to these children prior to the 
beginning of the study and the assigning of subjects to the three levels 
of intelligence was done on the basis of these scores Scores of 89-100 
were termed “low,” those from 101-110 were termed "medium ” and 
those from 111-122 were called “high Subjects were termed HA if 
their test anxiety score fell in the upper quarhle of the distribution of 
TASC scores Similarly, LA subjects were those whose scores fell in 
the lower quarhle Utilizing a table of random numbers, eight sub 
jects were selected randomly from each of the six anxiety IQ groups , 
and then each of these groups was split into two groups of four sub 
jects, one of which received the easy items first and the other the more 
difficult ones first The children thus selected were seen individually 
in the schools, all by the same examiner The examiner did not know 
which children were in which anxiety or IQ group 

The results were scored in two ways the total number of figures 
solved by each child and the amount of time it took bun to do so The 
analysis of the results showed that m general the HA children did 
better In terms of the two scores than did the LA children hut that 
this superiority was limited to those children m the middle and low in 
telhgence groups At the high intelligence level the LA subjects did 
slightly better than the HA subjects although not enough better to 
reach statistical significance We found no indication tint the various 
anxiety groups performed differently when given a hard or an easy 
item 

One of the most fruitful aspects of this study was the result of an 
attempt to determine why the HA children had performed so uell 
on this particular task A brief review of the task will help m demon 
strating the reasoning which led up to our use of a score which « e 
term the “cautiousness index” The instructions preceding the criterion 
task included statements that the child could request to see the ong 
mal (simple) figure as often as he liked and without penalty (he was 
told the stop watch would be stopped while he looked) In addition, 
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he was told that guessing was permitted and would not count against 
him (although he was not told that the stop watch would he stopped 
during a guess). He was also told that if he made a ‘‘wrong” guess 
ho would be so informed and could then continue his search for the 
embedded figure. The content of these Instructions, in contrast to 
those of the Rorschach, communicates to the child that the examiner 
will help him in several ways if the child requests help. One might 
say that the task is structured so that a cautious approach in which 
the subject makes sure that he knows the correct response before 
he makes a guess will be rewarded by success (since the watch con- 
tinues running during guesses). Put in another way, the situation 
is such that the child who is dependent and cautious is not penalized 
—if anything, these characteristics work in his favor. 

The ratio of number of requests to see the simple figure to num- 
her of wrong” guesses was computed for each subject. This ratio is 
relatively independent of latency since it was possible for the subject 
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ness scores between the 17 subjects at 2.0 or above and the 31 sub- 
jects bejovv 2.0. According to this criterion, there were II HA and 
9 LA children defined as being cautious. An analysis of the data 
showed that in both anxiety groups the cautious individuals solved 
more figures than did the noncautious children. Statistically, this 
result was very significant (p<.001). Furthermore, inspection of 
the data revealed that the performance of the 11 HA cautious sub- 
jects did not differ appreciably from that of the 6 LA cautious subjects, 
nor did the performance of the 13 HA noncautious subj'ects differ 
appreciably from that of the 18 LA noncautious subjects. Finally, 
a statistical analysis showed that the 17 cautious subjects (from both 
anxiety groups) solved more figures in less time than the 31 non- 
cautious children. 

We considered the findings of this study to be among the most 
important that we had made thus far in our research. They confirmed 
our thesis that there are qualitative aspects of testing situations which 
are at least as important as, if not more important than, mere quanti- 
tative characteristics because they enable certain personality factors 
to operate to the advantage or disadvantage of the person taking the 
test. Some tests have characteristics which allow certain defensive 
behaviors to he used advantageously and thus these behaviors facilitate 
performance. Other characteristics of tests would tend to come into 
conflict with these same defensive tendencies and result in an inter- 
ference with performance. It would seem that in order to effectively 
predict performance on a given test, we must have information relevant 
not only to the personality structure of the person taking the test, but 
also information concerning qualitative characteristics of the test which 
could interact with the personality structure. 

The Slroop and Porteus Maze Tests (Waite, 1959). This study was 
initiated at about the same time as the previous one by Ruebush. It 
had the following three aims: 

1. In the earlier study by Waite et aL (193S) discussed in the first 
part of this chapter, the results from the learning task (while sig- 
nificant) were not as clcar-cut as we had hoped. We speculated that 
a contributing factor was in the nature of the stimulus task. The 
Stroop test seemed desirable to use in a further study because the 
subject is clearly under pressure and is continuously confronted with 
choice points in the process of doing the task. The Porteus mazes 
were used in addition because they also confront the child with choice 
points but under far less pressure than in the Stroop situation. If, 
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as wc initially expected, the LA groups were superior to HA groups 
in both tasks, it would certainly broaden the generality of our find 
ings • 

2 Does the use of an anxiety questionnaire, the content of which 
is solely concerned with test and test like situations, enable us to 
make better predictions about test performance than a scale which 
deals with anxiety in a variety of “non test” situations? In the pre 
vious chapter we presented evidence that the TASC tended to predict 
IQ scores better than GASC However, the nature of those studies 
was such as to proude no information regarding the relative prcdic 
tive powers of the two scales when used by themselves 

In order to provide a better comparison of the TASC with other ant 
iety scales we decided to use three groups of subjects The first group 
wou e divided into high and low anxiety groups on the basis of 
7™- 03 tllc TASC, and the second group would be divided 
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similar card on which the names of the four colors are written 100 
times, but this time the ink in which they are printed is of a hue dif 
ferent from that described by the word The subject is asked to say 
the name of the color in which each word is printed as fast as he can 
The usual scoring system is the amount of time it takes the subject 
to do tlic third task in comparison to the amount of time needed on 
the first two tasks In the present study we also kept track of the errors 
the children made on the third task by recording their performances 
on tape 

Each child was seen individually in the public schools The examiner 
took the child from his classroom, showed him the tape recorder, .and 
recorded a brief conversation with the child, including information 
such as Ins age and the name of his teacher The recording was then 
played back to the child, after which tile Stroop test was introduced 
with the following instructions 


Today I am going to give you hvo tests The first one has three parts to 
it, and has to do with color The first part goes He this [The examiner then 
handed the first card to the subject J I want you to tell me the name of the 
color on each of these little blocks as fast as you can Start here (pointing to 
the first block J, and keep going until you have done all of them Go as fast 
as you can [At this point the examiner picked up the stop watch which had 
been lying on the table in view of the subject J Heady, go 

After the subject finished the first part, the second part was introduced 
in a similar manner When the pupil had finished reading the names 
of the colors, the third part was introduced as follows 


Now tlus part is a little bit different What I want you to do on this one 
[producing the third card] is to tell me the name of the color m which the 
word is written For example, this one was written with a green pencil, so 
you would say green Understand 51 Now start here and do these for practice 
[After the child had finished the practice senes, the examiner continued the 
instructions ] Now, begin up here and go as fast as y ou can If you make a 
mistake, be sure and correct yourself For example \f you said green tor 
this one that would be wrong so you would correct yourself by saying 
green, I mean blue’ flight? OX, you begm here [pointing], and go as 
fast as you can until you have done them all Remember if you make a 
mistake, correct yourself, and be sure not to skip any Ready, go 


While the child was doing the Stroop test the eximmer noted all 
tho errors that the subject made dividing them into four categories 
(S) partial incorrect responses or jhps of tho tongue (C) corrected 
incorrect responses (U) uncorrected incorrect responses and (A) 
errors where the subject slapped one or more of the stfmuii The ex 
atnrner also noted the total tune ,t tool the clnld to complete each 


part of the test 
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When the Stroop test was finished, the examiner shut off the tape 
recorder, put the watch away, and introduced the Portcus mazes 

Thats the aid of the first test The second test Ins nothing to do with 
color We don’t need the tape recorder, and we don’t need the watch, be 
cause this is not a time test 

The standard instructions for the Portcus test (Portcus, 1933) were 
then given and the child went through the test The fact that the test 
was not timed was re emphasized just before the child began the first 
maze ° 

In using the Porteus we were not so much interested in the meas- 
urement of intelligence with this instrument as we were in a qualita- 
tive score which Porteus (1942) had devised some years ago In speak- 
ing of performance on the maze test, Portcus says 
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To do this with any precision would have been impossible In addi 
tion to the practical difficulties there were two considerations which 
suggested that matching on IQ score was perhaps not crucial Pre 
hminaiy testing with the Stroop suggested that its scores were rela 
tively independent of IQ score As for the mazes, Porteus (1942) 
reported that the correlation between qualitative score and IQ ap 
proxmiates 37, a moderate degree of relationship Leaving these con 
siderations aside, we would have been hard put to justify the use 
of a particular intelligence test in the light of the findings presented 
in the previous chapter indicating that the relationship betw eea anx 
lety scores and intelligence test scores was far from a simple one 
The design of this study, therefore, was a 2 ( anxiety ) by 2 (sex) 
by 3 ( anxiety' scale) design, with 10 subjects per cell, or a 
total of 120 subjects These children were given the Stroop test, fol 
lowed by the Porteus maze test, by a single examiner m individual 
sessions The high and low anxiety groups were selected from the 
upper and lower quartiles of the distributions of each of the anxiety 
scales We intended to analyze the data from each of the tasks sep 
a ratefy, with the following hypotheses in mind 


1 The HA children, in contrast to LA ones, would take longer to 
complete the third, or criterion, part of the Stroop test, relative to 
their performance on the first two parts of the test. Furthermore, they 
would make more errors on the third part of the test 

2 The HA cluldren would achieve higher qualitative scores (poorer 
performance) on the Porteus maze test than their LA counterparts 

3 These hypotheses would receive greater confirmation within the 
groups of subjects chosen on the basis of the TASC than within the 
other two scale groups 

4 On the basis of the Rorschach study behavioral notes and the 
learning study, it was predicted that hypotheses 1 and 2 would re- 
ceive greater confirmation among male subjects than among female 
subjects 


Revised Hypotheses The cluldren in this study were seen in the 
spring of 1958 Before data collection was finished the embedded 
figures study was concluded and the results analyzed and interpreted 
The results of that study forced us to re-examine our hypotheses about 
how the HA child would fare with the Porteus mazes As mentioned 
earlier, the Porteus is unlike the Stroop test with respect to the amount 
of pressure under which the child functions By pressure we mean 
several things, chief among them the use of time as a criterion of 
performance As in the embedded figures test, when takmg the Stroop 
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test or the maze test the child is able to "check” his performance as 
he goes along 1 e , he can tell when he makes a mistake But in the 
Stroop test a mistake counts heavily against him, since he ‘loses time 
m correcting his mistakes Therefore any mistake means an "error 
in the classical sense as well as a poorer score due to the time factor 
The Porteus mazes are much like the embedded figures in that the 
child can correct covert mistakes without showing them overtly mcrel) 
by looking ahead and engaging m vicarious trial and-error activity 
at the choice points of a given maze He is under no pressure to huiry 
and as a result the more cautious he is the better he will do We can 
put this in another way by telling the child that time is no factor 
and by encouraging him to feel free to take his time, the examiner 
is more likely to be perceived by the child as supportive rather than 
restrictive, supportive rather than impersonally demanding In adch 
hon, the child can learn that if he makes a mistake on a maze, the 
examiner will give him another opportunity to perform under the 
same conditions — on some mazes he is allowed as many as four trials 
It was this apparent similarity between some of the qualitative as 
pects of the embedded figures and the Porteus mazes which forced 
us to revise some of our predictions about how HA and LA children 
would perform on the mazes 

The results of the embedded figures study actually cast the design 
of the present study in a different hght The findings concerning the 
cautiousness of HA children were considered to be important enough 
o make the comparison of the way in which the subjects performed 
on the color naming task with their maze performance the central 
a^follows StUdy WC therefore reformuI ated all of our predictions 
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used by bun in studies employing college students as subjects This 
is a ratio score defined as the difference between the time needed to 
complete the third task and the time spent on the first task (naming 
the blocks of colors), divided by the time spent on the first task This 
ratio score has the advantage of at least partially taking into account 
differences among subjects in their mibal ability to name colors, so 
that the score is a better reflection of the difficulty subjects have with 
the competing responses set up by the third task. Of course, a ratio 
score cannot wholly dispose of the effects of initial cohr naming abil- 
ity bat it is a step in that direction 
A second type of score used with the Stroop in this study was the 
number of errors made by each subject m the third task With prac- 
tice we found that we could score types of errors with good reliabil- 
ity, although it might be noted thit without having used the tape 
recorder we probably would have been unable to do so, since the 
tapes enabled us to gain tins practice Two error scores were com- 
puted for each subject The first was the simple total of all errors 
made by the child The second was a weighted score using the sys 
tem (described on p 173) in which all errors were divided into four 
categories "S’* errors were given a weight of 1, “C” errors were as- 
signed a weight of 2 and TT and “X” errors were weighted by 3 
These weighted scores were then added up for each subject to give 
a total weighted score The rationale for this weighting scheme was 
based on the opinion that the second type of error indicated less con- 
trol on the part of the subject than did the first, and that the third 
indicated even weaker control than the second 


In scoring the mazes, we were guided by the directions Fortcus 
(1942) gives in his publication concerning the qualitative scoring of 
the mazes We did not use the “wavy 1106” variable because of the 
difficulty m obtaining reliable scores, although we did follow Forteus* 
weighting procedure for the remainder of the variables In a reliabil- 
ity check two raters scored the same records and obtained a reliability 
coefficient of 94, indicating that the scoring was reliable In addition 
to the Porteus Qualitative Error scores, we computed another score 
for each subject This was what we called the error ratio score and 
was obtained by dividing the Total Qualitative Error score by the 
total number of trials the subject had on all mazes The number of 
trials a subject has in this test can vary considerably He is allowed 
up to four trials on many of the mazes, and [two trials on the others, 
until he successfully completes the maze. If he fails two mazes in 
succession, he is not allowed to attempt any of the more <hX*> t 
mazes The Total Qualitative Error score, being a sum of all the quah 
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ltahve errors made on the entire test, should tend to vary in accord 
ance with the number of tnals the subject takes At least one could 
say that a subject who needed 20 tnals had a greater opportunity 
to achieve a higher total enor score than another subject who at 
tempted only ten tnals We therefore used the error ratio score in 
an attempt to take this condition into consideration From the Porteus 
maze data we also computed Test Quotients for each child, using the 
standard computational procedures proposed by Porteus This Test 
Quotient is a land of intelligence measure, much like the popular IQ. 
and is actually a ratio score obtained by dividing the subject’s test 
score by bis age 

R f st< r* s n T * ie results of this study and their implications are presented 
in e o owing order First we examine the findings obtained from 
the Stroop test, discussing the anal)sis of the \anous time and error 
scores Then we present and discuss the anaKses of variance which 
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The tape recordings were used in the scoring process and this time 
tne results did not appear to be as unfavorable for our predictions 
It was apparent that there were differences between the HA and JLA 
groups, LA subjects making fewer errors These differences between 
groups were evident in all three scale groups and existed regardless 
of whether or not the error scores were weighted 
An interesting question arose when these results were considered 
in light of the lack of differences in time scores Why was it that de- 
spite the fact that the HA children made more errors they took no 
longer to complete the color namuig task than the LA children did? 
Whenever a child makes one of the more common types of errors, 

1 e , an error in which he says the incorrect response in partial or 
complete form before giving the correct response, he should be us 
ing up more tune than he would have done if he had made no error 
at all Tlius, the time score of the child who makes a lot of errors 
should be greater than tint of the child who makes only a few errors 
One possible explanation for the similarity of time scores despite the 
differences in errors is that the HA children made errors of the third 
type more often than the LA children This type of error, where the 
child gives the incorrect response and does not correct himself, or 
where he skips a response entirely, would not add to his time score 
and, in the case of skipping should lower his time score However, 
inspection of the data did not indicate that the HA children made 
enough more errors of the third type to completely explain the seem 
mgly paradoxical results Furthermore, the observations of the did 
dren made by the examiner raised doubt as to the real effects of skips 
and incorrect responses which are not corrected on time scores It 
was observed in many cases that after a child made one of these errors 
he would pause momentarily as if he realized that he lnd made a 
mistake but could not figure out what it was Of course such anecdotal 
information cannot be systematically analyzed but it does cast some 
doubt on the adequacy' of the proposed explanation 
Another possible explanation, one which is both more simple and 
more hypothetical than the previous one assumes that in making 
more errors than the LA students during the same amount of time, 
the HA children were actually proceeding at a higher rate of speed 
This must have been the case since they were making more vocalizu 
tions per unit of time From this point of view it would seem as if 
the HA children were “working harder” at the task, were under more 
pressure to complete it in as short a fame as possible and because of 
their desire to hurry they made more errors Hus explanation might 
bo called a motivational one The children were more motivated to 
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comply with the instructions havmg to do with speed and were unable 
to pace themselves in order to make a minimum of mistakes One fact 
which might at first appear to argue against this explanation is that 
there were no differences between the time scores of the HA and LA 
groups on the first two tasks of the color nammg test where the num 
ber of errors was too small to have much of an effect on time scores 
This would seem to indicate that the HA children were not motivated 
to a greater extent than the LA children However, it might be argued 
that it was only in the third task of the color nammg test that the in 
sanctions and the nature of the task were of a nature to bring about 
the differences in number of errors and in speed Perhaps the first 
two tasks were “easy” enough so that the HA children did not expen 
encc any pressure, so to speak As we have mentioned these are only 
specu aUons for which we have little or no empincal support The 
rcsu ts o emphasize, however, the complexities which can occur c\ en 
w en one uses a seemingly simple test like color naming where the 
responses available to the subject are fairly well defined 

TTIE ANALYSIS OF THE DATA FROM BOTH TASKS Since OUT revised pre 
'°r a r 0Ut tI,e ln ' vIuch lhc hl gh am a low anxiety groups 
perform on the two tasks indicated that performance would 
tueLZeZ ^ of the individual task as well as 

srm for r , CpCated nreasur ™ents analysis of variance de 

TvhLZl ™ n 'iT 5 "" 5 ° f design * °“ e 
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scores a^demed'from'thf" 3 a " aIysis were standard scores These 
formance relative tn J 3W scores an d indicate a subjects per 

given task Standard 0rmances a U the other subjects on a 

could «mpt f s d uh,«^ :S COmpU,ed ^ i *at we 

the color naming test It shLu f I>anrc on the mazes with that on 
puted raw scores we i “ remembered that when we com 
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nr We had expected since we n f iel y groups Tins result svas 

would do better on one task Lid SZ'Z 1 ^ m ° anXlely £r0l ' P 
> the other group would do better 
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on the second task One would, therefore, not expect an over all dif- 
ference between the two groups, since their relative performance on 
the two tasks would tend to cancel each oilier out We did expect 
that the task by-anxiety interaction would be significant, however, 
in line with the above prediction The interaction, presented graph- 
ically m Figure 5, was significant at the 05 level of confidence Fig- 
ure 5 shows that the LA group did better on the Stroop test, making 
fewer errors than the HA group did, whereas the HA group did better 
on the maze test, making fewer enors thin did the LA group 
However, the test by anxiety interaction was not the only aspect 
of the analysis of variance which turned out to be significant The 
main effect of the scale variable was significant at the 05 level of con 
fidence, indicating that there was a difference in performance between 
children selected on the basis of their scores on one anxiety scale and 
those children selected on the basis of another anxiety scale Further- 
more, the results indicate that this difference existed regardless of 
anxiety level, and regardless of which task f color naming or mazes) 
was involved, since none of the interactions between the scale variable 
and the other variables approached significance 
In Figure 6 we present the scale-by task by anxiety interaction 
graphically, so that the reader can better understand the nature of 
the results It can be seen that both the HA and LA children who 
were selected on the basis of the Iowa CM AS made fewer errors than 
those children who took the other two anxiety scales In /act, they 
made fewer errors on both tasks used in the study The first possible 
explanation of this result is that the children in the CMAS group were 
more intelligent thin those in the other group The IQ data which 
we were able to obtain on about 90 of the 120 children used in the 
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CMAS (as opposed to those taking the other anroiy scales) hod 
to read the items of the questionnaire themselves It could have been 
the case that only those children of above average intellectual abilities 
could fully comprehend each item so that they could answer accord 
m g t0 tf 10 content of the items The child with average or less than 
average intelligence, on the other hand, might not be able to com 
prebend the meaning of the items and m attempting to follow the 
instructions might have answered in almost random fashion In this 
case, it would be likely that the child of less ability would achieve 
an antieJy score which would be in about the middle of the distnhu 
ton of anxiety scores, whereas there would be a greater likelihood 
that the above average child would get either a high or low anxiety 
score in line with Ins actual experiences and feelings Admittedly, 
this Is an extremely speculative explanation but we felt that we should 
investigate as many possibilities as we could before concluding that 
the results we obtained were probably due to a sampling error If 
this involved explanation had some veracity, we would expect a cur- 
vilinear relationship between anxiety scores on the CMAS and in- 
telligence test scores That is to say, the children who scored at the 
extremes of the distribution of CMAS scores would be more likely 
than not to have achieved high intelligence test scores A scatter plot 
of scores suggested no such relationship and we were forced to con 
elude that m all likelihood the significance of the scale effect in our 
analysis of variance reflects a sampling error 
Before continuing with a discussion of further analysis of the data 
presented in Figure 6, a consideration of the other methods used to 
score the responses to the two tasks is in order As previously noted, 
we used several different methods of weighting and obtaining ratfos 
when we scored the children's responses Repeated measurements 
analyses of variance were carried out on these different types of scores 
and their combinations and m each case the results of the analyses 
were essentially the same The scale effect and the interaction between 
anxiety and task were significant at about the same level of confidence 
in each analysis Moreover, no other significant findings were obtained 
The third hypothesis, which stated that the major hypothesis would 
receive greater confirmation among male subjects than among female 
subjects, was not supported The anxiety by task by sex interaction 
did not approach significance 

The graphic presentation of the anxiety by scale by task interaction 
in Figure 6 poses some interesting possibilities Although this inter- 
action Is not significant, the graph seems to indicate that only in die 
TASC group did the obtained data approximate our predictions That 
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is, the low test anxious subjects did better (i.c., made fewer erxers) 
on the color naming test than tlie) did on the Portcus mazes, whereas 
the high test anxious children did better on the mazes than the) did 
on the color naming task. In the G\SC group the results were as we 
expected for the HA children, but the LA children did as well on the 
mazes as the) did on color naming In the CMAS group, we note that 
the LA group did as expected, but the HA children did equallv well 
well on both tasks However, despite the apparent differences shown 
in the graph, various statistical procedures failed to demonstrate that 
the three scale groups differ significant!) from one another m the 
wa ) 111 which HA and LA children selected on the basis of their scores 
on these scales performed at the tw o tasks 


surFLES[£ 2 »TAiri data. We w ere able to obtain the scores for all 
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dren have been studying. In short, it is a test to which a test anxious 
child should respond with manifestations of his anxiety. 

The same type of analysis of variance design was used here as in 
the comparison between the color-naming test and the qualitative 
scores of the Porteus mazes; the achievement test scores and the 
Porteus Test Quotients were converted to standard scores and the 
same variables (anxiety, sex, scale, and task) were used. The results 
were even more striking than those obtained in the study proper. The 
anxiety-by-task interaction was significant at less than the .025 level 
of confidence and was in the predicted direction. Figure 7 shows this 
interaction and indicates that the difference between the two anxiety 
groups was greatest when the achievement test scores were com- 
pared, although the difference between the Porteus Test Quotients 
was in the predicted direction. 

Evaluation of the hypotheses. The hypotheses which were stated 
on p. 176 may now be evaluated in terms of the analysis of the data. 
The first, and major, hypothesis was: 

1. While the LA children would be expected to do better than the 
HA children on the Stroop test, the relative positions of the two groups 
in terms of qualitative scores would be reversed in the Porteus mazes, 
with the HA children doing better. 

The hypothesis was supported by the data. The fact that the hy- 
pothesis was supported encourages us in our belief that the explana- 
tion which gave rise to the hypothesis has some merit This explana- 
tion, to recapitulate briefly, assumed that two factors were crucial in 
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determining the performance of HA subjects. The first factor involved 
the nature of the instructions: the degree to which they present the 
examiner as one who is, in one way or other, supportive, e.g., by not 
“demanding” speed, by allowing additional trials. The second factor, 
probably not independent of the first, is the degree to which the na- 
ture of the task allows the child “to check” the response he intends 
to give, i.e., the degree to which cautiousness is rewarded rather than 
punished. When these factors arc present in relatively high degree— 
as in the mazes and embedded figures — the HA child is benefited be- 
cause in such a situation the interpersonal and test cues which exacer- 
bate anxiety in the HA child are minimal or absent. In such a 
tion ice may he unjustified in talking about the facilitating effects 
of anxiety inasmuch as our explanation implies that the HA child is 
not experiencing anxiety to the degree that it is interfering . It would 
perhaps be more correct to say that in such a situation certain needs 
(e.g., dependency) of the HA child are being gratified at the same 
time that a prepotent style of responding (e.g., cautiousness) is bene- 
fiting rather than penalizing. 

The second hypothesis was stated as follows: 

2. The first hypothesis will receive greater confirmation within the 
group of subjects chosen on the basis of the TASC scores than within 
the other two scale groups. 


This hypothesis stemmed from a consideration of the items of the 
three anxiety scales. The TASC items all referred to school situations 
m which the child was being evaluated. The items of the other scales 
were much more heterogeneous in their content, referring to chil- 
dr ^ 1 * rea 5 tions m a variet r of situations. Since the color-naming task 
and the Porteus mazes were introduced to the subjects as “tests,” 
and were obviously measures of the children’s abilities, a child's re- 
3“!£V° TASC ; it , ems sl *ould be more relevant to the way in 
hi<* he experienced the two experimental tasks than his responses 
to other questionnaires. 

g' esenled SraptoraBy, appeared to support this 

noTLiwIirfit, ^ ,be slatisli “d the data did 

not micate that this support could he considered to be significant. 

deferences between the three scale groups 
denTtH," ?. 1 ^ “ d U '“ren performed were not suffi- 
c£ the h™ZJ resute of the study as supportive 

hypofcedT* ’ ° fl ’ 0ugb the data certainly do not contradict the 

It wfll be recalled that fa Chapter 6 evidence was presented from 
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several studies indicating that TASC scores predicted to different 
problem solving tasks better than did GASC scores The absolute size 
of the differences between TASC and GASC was small, although the 
trend was significant We also pointed out m that discussion that dif 
ferences in degree of predictability from the two scales could not be 
large if our hypothesis (Chapter 2) was true that the high test anxious 
child would also be one who was generally anxious We already know 
that there is a strong relationship between the TASC and the GASC 
That is, children who score high on one tend to score high on the 
other Thus, it is likely that the children selected on the basis of the 
GASC also scored high on the TASC, and therefore could not be con 
sidered to be too different from the children selected on the basis of 
TASC scores Although we have no actual correlations between the 
CM AS and the TASC, we would suspect that much the same rela 
tionship holds between these two as between the TASC and GASC 
Nevertheless, the correlations are certainly not unity, and one would 
expect some differences in their predicts e pow ers on the basis of item 
content It may have been that the differences in predictive power 
exist, but are not strong enough to be detected in this type of study 
If the number of subjects in each scale group had been greater the 
hypothesis might have been confirmed an explanation suggested by 
the fact that the data tend towards confirmation of the hypothesis 
It is also possible that variations in the relative predictive power of 
the scales is in part a function of differences in the sampled popula- 
tions, ie,m one study the correlation between the anxiety scales may 
be significantly lugher than the correlation in another study IVhere 
the correlation is higher there should be less difference in predictive 
power than when the correlation is lower 
The third hypothesis dealing with the expected sex difference failed 
to receive support It should be noted that this h)pothcsis was pn 
manly exploratory m nature in that it was suggested bj a sex differ- 
ence found previously which approached statistical significance In 
addition, variations in methodology (eg, m task, sampling and pop- 
ulation, ns well as in the sex of the test administrator) could account 
for the present failure to find a sex difference 


Scmmakt 

In this chapter we have discussed the findings of sir studies in which 
the TASC alone, or m combination with die GASC, was the central 
measure In contrast to the studies discussed in the previous chapter. 
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those in this chapter involved (with the exception of figure drawings) 
problem-solving in facc-to-face testing situations. It is apparent, how- 
ever, that the investigations discussed in the two chapters are con- 
gruent rather than discrepant in the direction to which these findings 
point 

The general hypothesis that children who arc anxious by our meas- 
ures should have greater difficulty with tests than their nonanxious 
peers appears to have received strong support. Performance of HA 
children was "poorer” as measured by a variety of standards, e.g., in 
the figure drawing, Rorschach, and learning studies, and on the color- 
naming task of the study which also employed the Porteus mazes. 
Where results were obtained which did not support this general hy- 
pothesis, certain conditions of those studies were thought to have 
affected the results in a way which was in line with predictions de- 
rived from other hypotheses. 

Another major hypothesis described the conditions under which 
the anxious child could perform as well as or better than his nonanv 
ious classmate. Two of the studies in this chapter, in addition to the 
Davis-Eells studies in the previous chapter, demonstrated that this 
hypothesis had merit There were three variables with which this hy- 
pothesis was implicitly or explicitly concerned: dependency, cautious- 
ness, and the "test-like” character of the task. In none of the reports 
was it possible to evaluate the role or relative strength of each of 
these variables. For example, in two of the studies (figure drawings 
and Rorschach) dependent behavior was precluded and the expected 
results obtained. However, only an inquiry in which two conditions, 
encouragement and discouragement of dependent behavior, were used 
and compared would provide data directly relevant to the role of de- 
pendency. In the embedded figures study we assumed that dependency 
was a vanaHe but it is impossible to determine in that study the im- 
portance of cautiousness relative to dependency. What is clearly neces- 
sary are investigations designed in a way to enable one to assess the 
role of each variable. 
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lhus far in this book we have been concerned with one question 
do our anxiety scales, particularly the TASC, predict performance to 
testing or problem solving situations m ways radicated by the relevant 
hypotheses discussed in Chapter A great deal of effort was put 
into the testing of these hypotheses because of our feeling that if 
they receded strong support, we would feel both justified and more 
secure m studying those other hypotheses the formulations of which 
could not be stated as specifically as we would have liked Of equal 
importance in the "timing” of our studies was the fact that the meth- 
odologies available for the testing of these more generally stated 
hypotheses are not as objective or manipulate as those available 
for testing the hypotheses which were the locus of the preceding 
two chapters For example, the hypotheses concerned with perform- 
ance m problem solving situations are both more specific and test- 
able by relatively objective procedures than are the hypotheses con- 
cerned with parental attitudes and behavior as evaluated by interview 
procedures Consequently, we did not attempt to evaluate hypotheses 
concerned with parental behavior and attitudes until several )cirs 
after the initiation of tins research project Wien we did begin to 
evaluate such hypotheses, the focus of the present chapter, it was 
with the realistic expectation that these initial efforts, however time- 
consuming, would be the basis for more definitive studies in the future 
As wo radicated in the early p3gcs of Chapter 6, the status of o hy- 
pothesis should be determined by a matrix of relevant studies rather 
than the findings of a single study, or a particular finding within a 
study. 


169 
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In the theoretical discussion in Chapter 2 two hypotheses were 
formulated which led naturally and directly to the utilization of the 
parent interview. The first hypothesis stated that the reaction of the 
test anxious child in test situations in the classroom reflects experi- 
ences in evaluative situations in the home both before and after the 
beginning of formal schooling. Secondly, it was stated that the test 
anxious response has, in addition to its conscious significances, con- 
current unconscious meanings which arc related historically to par- 
ticular kinds of parent-cliild relationships. Tims, it was necessary to 
inquire of the parents concerning their child’s experiences and de- 
velopment both before and after starting school. 

Psychologists have utilized parental interviews for at least two 
reasons. First, personality development and similar concepts are his- 
torical terms so that previous experiences of children arc Implicitly 
important in the study of their behavior. Second, psychoanalytic theory 
and related research have presided an impetus to this trend by em- 
phasizing and demonstrating the crucial effects of the first years of 
life on later personality and adjustment As a result, the parent lias 
become the most sought after source of information, however accurate 
or inaccurate, about the child. The parent generally, is the only per- 
son with the opportunity to observe, recall, and report on the child s 
earliest experiences as well as later development. Others — siblings, 
relatives, teachers, or the child himself— have all been limited in their 
opportunity to do these things in one respect or another. 

Other inferences were drawn in Chapter 2 which give added signif* 
lornce to the use of the parental interview. Included among these is 
the view of the parent as playing a central role in the child’s experi- 
ences which result in his acquiring the reaction of anxiety and, more 
S,?Il al!? 6 iurd0us rcaction - Thai is, the test anxious reaction 
rental t I** *^ e . resu ^ t a complex interaction between the pa- 
evaluation of the chad's performance and the 
ehDds conflicting feeling, of aggression toward his parents and his 
S' to . b f d 5 P™aent upon them. The account also outlined the 
CV0lvra “ 3 rcult of parental misper- 
t cMd ' s rc peated efforts to End stable 
5 , Kkfa S "acceptable" expressions of 

ssk s^ rcing t °° £££££ 
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ents conflict with his dependence on them, but also that his parents 
misunderstand or mistreat his efforts to resolve these conflicts by And 
ing “acceptable" expressions for his hostile feelings 
There were other aspects of our theoretical discussion which had 
general, as well as specific, implications for the parental interviews It 
will be recalled that the test anxious response w as hypothesized as re- 
fleeting several things conflict in regard to aspiration and achieve- 
ment, derogatoiy attitudes toward self and body, and conflict in the 
overt expression of aggression Although these hypotheses were not 
stated In a manner which unambiguously pointed to the lands of ques- 
tions one would put to parents, it was expected that parental interviews 
would shed light on the hypotheses, if only to the extent tliat the prob- 
lems involved m obtaining relevant data would be clarified and serve 
as a basis for future studies 

These, then, were the considerations which culminated in the de- 
cision to utilize parents as a source of information about the develop- 
ment and characteristics of anxiety in children and which were prune 
determinants of the nature of the information to be requested of the 
parents It is with these considerations in mind that we present and 
discuss the procedure that was followed in the parent interview study 


PnocmtaiE 

In presenting the procedure followed in this study the subject popu 
labon is discussed first, then the nature and development of the inter 
view questionnaire and rating scales, and finally the manner in which 
the interviews were conducted 

Subjects the subjects for the parental interviews were the same 32 
pairs of HA and LA children (matched on grade, sex, and IQ) who 
were used in the Rorschach and learning studies discussed in Chapter 
7 The mothers of all these children were interviewed but only 21 of 
the 63 fathers # were present either for all or part of the interviewing 
As a result, as far as behavior during the interview is concerned, only 
the mothers of the HA and LA children could be compared 
The decision to select mothers rather than fathers for interviewing 
was based largely on two facts First, the practical difficulties involved 
m getting both parents together at a time and phee convenient to the 
interviewer were tremendous It would have required about twice the 
time actually consumed The second fact is that in studies using sfm 
* ft happened that two girls serving os subjects were sisters, so that actually 
only 63 separate families were Involved. 
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liar procedures the general approach has been to obtain information 
only from mothers — it might be said for precisely the same reasons as 
we have given We certainly — and other researchers evidently — have 
proceeded on the premise that mothers are more accurate and better 
informed reporters than fathers about the behavior and personalities 
of their children Therefore we felt that by not requiring fathers' an 
swers httle of value in understanding the children would be lost Any 
thing of importance the fathers could tell us we felt could be elicited 
from the mothers To anticipate matters a bit, the findtngs obtained 
from the interviews suggest that the validity of this premise ts seriously 
in doubt (Davidson et al , 1958) However, at the outset of the in 
vestigation, practical considerations argued for interviewing mothers 
alone Actually, the fathers of all the children did serve as subjects in 
two aspects of the interview procedure All the parents— both fathers 
and mothers— completed two ratmg scales which were integrated into 
the interviews 


Interview Questionnaires and Rating Scales Following the decision 
to interview parents, a complex set of variables influenced the develop 
ment and final form of the interview questions In order to appreciate 
these variables fully, a more careful examination of the purposes of 
theparental interview will precede a discussion of those factors 
The interview approach attempted to obtain evidence bearing at 
least in some degree on the validity of many of the hypotheses de- 
\ eloped in the theoretical formulation whereas the other investigations 
conducted within the project generally were concerned with one or 
h\o of these hypotheses Because the interview study involved so many 

X :T n °c ^ ° f t ^ em C0ldd be mvestigated as elaborately or 
cHcct.vclyas .forty one hypothesis had teen .elected 
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more fHvornb^ and with Sever wd less severe emotional disturbances, 
conflicts, and anxieties thin the IIA bo>s and girls 
WtUi these considerations nnd this broad conceptualization of the 
Hypotheses in mind, we can discuss the other variables which influ 
enccd the development of the interview questionnaires These variables 
include (a) the nature of the hypotheses, (b) the fact that both the 
TASC and GASC were involved, (c) needs for economy and parental 
cooperation, and (d) the desire for objective measures as well as sub 
jectively presented information from the parents 
The first of these, the nature of the individual hypotheses, of course 
had great importance in the choice nnd formulation of items For ex 
ample, some questions were ashed about the child s reactions of anxiety 
and the parents' method of handling these before and after entering 
school, others attempted to assess the child s conflict between ex 
pressing aggression to lus parents and needing to be dependent on 
them Then, bccauso of die “vicious circle" or "repetition" phenomenon 
in the theoretical formulation, questions were included to evaluate the 
degree to which disturbances and reinforcements of the anxiety re 
action were continuous or repetitive 
The fact tint the research concerned two separate scales, the TASC 
and tho GASC, suggested an organization of two groups of questions, 
one group pertaining to the school and test like situations and the 
other dealing with anxiety' and the child s emotional development and 
adjustment m general Because of tho number of questions in each 
group two separate interviews, one generally relevant to the TASC and 
the other to the GASC, were completed * In the first interview the 


parent «as questioned about the child s school experiences, empha- 
sizing the first day and year of school, any academic difficulties prob- 
lems m interpersonal relationships witli teachers and peers, and the 
parents’ role m the child s development and adjustment to the problems 
and new situations which tho child encountered We also desired in 


formation concerning tho parent’s evaluation of the child s ability and 
performance as well as the nature of die aspirations the parent had for 
tho child In tho second interview the parent was ashed about the 
child’s interpersonal experiences and reactions and the parent’s per- 
ception and handling of die child with respect to feelings of anxiety, 
aggression, and dependence Biographical material was also obtained 
with reference to siblings, parents’ education and occupation, and the 


child’s illnesses and injuries 

As a result of this procedure, two evaluations of the hypotheses were 
possible, once with regard to information about the child in school and 
• The parental Interview schedules are given In Appendix F 
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test like situations, and then again with reference to the child’s emo- 
tional development in general Actually, this division of the interview 
questions was intimately connected with the third variable given 
above, the need for economy and parental cooperation It became ap 
parent, even after omitting many questions, that if all the information 
was to be obtained at one time, it would be a long, tiring session for 
both the parent and the interviewer and might well prevent the latter 
— in terms of time and fatigue — from making a prompt report of his 
impressions of the interview This last aspect (the interviewer’s report) 
was deemed sufficiently important that it weighed heavily against hav- 
ing one long interview Another advantage to having two interviews 
w r as that it permitted less stringent economy with respect to questions 
that otherwise would have had to be omitted In particular, some ques 
tions pertaining to possible future investigations could be included 
and other items could be covered m greater detail At the same tune, 
separating questions about the child s school experiences from his gen 
eral adjustment was expected to be less confusing and to promote 
easier recall, especially of early events, by the parent 
Two further points should be clarified with respect to obtaining and 
holding the cooperation of the parents First we anticipated— correctly 
—that some parents would object to questions they thought too per 
sonal, or perhaps irrelevant Losing the cooperation of a parent meant 
replacement of the child in that matched pair, which we hoped to 
avoid particularly in view of the difficulty in obtaining the original 
matched pairs of HA and LA children Be4nse of this, Sueshons con 
«Tnmg tho childs sexual development or experiences were not in 
, " ’ ™ r> eian, P Ie . questions about famdy income Second, to 

hut wpr tl Ua „,T^°^ eratlCn P areTlis " er e not pressed for information 
a™ *° r T> nd , &eeI y to an queshons To the same end, 

on the few mn\t ^ < I uestl0ns about their opinions and e\en 

free t0 quaMy thc ws " er 

the^rwaUn^f laSt 'f teOCe most of lhe ^"nation 

ions Since inform -it n 0mi S( ® tences 0r accounts of events or op in 

either in scoring or sUtkh^i°T “ dwa > s easy t0 COpC 
some rcsnonsM anal > scs > * seemed desirable to have 

We dcddcd that bnrf < l par f nts ^ at "°uld not present this difficulty 
par Ja1~f b Se 

or effort on die part of either thn^falhcs^ orlhe'mterviewer C ^ ^ 
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With theso considerations m mind, two such rating scales were de 
\ eloped, one for each interview session The Brst of these was a group 
o£ statements about various aspects of child rearing practices AH the 
items were selected from the Parent Attitude Scale (PARI) (Schaefer 
and Bell, 1958) and were concerned with practices related to strictness 
and punishment of children, handling of their aggression developing 
dependence and independence m the subjects and acceptance of the 
parental role by the mothers and fathers 0 For each statement, the 
parents indicated whether they (A) agreed strongly, (a) agreed 
mildly, (d) disagreed mildly, or (D) disagreed strongly 
As part of the second interview both parents also evaluated their 
child on a check list of 25 items representing a variety of personality 
characteristics 1 For each item, a rating was required on a six point 
scale with definitions for the extremes provided For example, item 1 
W as presented as follows 

Immature 3 2 1 1 2 3 Mature 

acts younger than age acts grown up 

Each parent was instructed to compare his child with children of his 
own nge They were to decide which of the tw o words described him 
better and then encircle one of the three numbers on that side, with 
the three numbers defined as 1, a little more on this side, 2, definitely 
on this side, and 3, very much on this side 
Thus, the first Interview inquired about the clulds de\e!opment and 
experiences pertaining to school and test like situations At the end of 
tho session, the mother and father (if he was present) completed the 
rating scale concerned with child rearing practices The second inter- 
view sought information about the child’s emotional adjustment and 
personality m general In tins session the personality check list was 
completed by both parents after the first interview item which asked 
for a general, free description of their child When the father was not 
present in either interview, the respective rating scale involved was 
left for the father to complete 

To this point, we have discussed the relationship of the theoretical 
formulation to the parental interviews, and we have described the 
problems m constructing the interview’s and rating scales as well as the 
final forms of the questionnaires The following account presents the 
manner in which the interviews were conducted 
Method of interviewing the parents Since the parent interviews 
were one of several procedures utilized in the study m\oh’ing these 32 
• The items selected from the PARI are listed In Appendix C 
{ The Adjective CfcecL List Is found in Appendix II 
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matched pairs of children, it will help the reader to know the sequence 
of these procedures as well as the specific details of interviewing the 
parents. 

Following their selection as subjects, each child was observed in the 
classroom for one hour. Some were observed twice for reliability pur* 
poses. Only after this were the child’s parents contacted concerning the 
interview. The principal of the child’s school wrote to the parents in* 
dicating that their child had been selected for our research and intro- 
ducing the interviewer, who called the parents a few days later to 
arrange for the first interview. In no case was the interviewer aware of 
whether a child was in the LA or HA group, or with whom a child had 
been matched. Of 70 families contacted, only 7 cither refused to be 
interviewed or eventually did not talcc part in the research.* The par- 
ents were not contacted until the classroom observations were com- 
pleted, so that the children would not assume they were being ob- 
served and would be more natural in that procedure. 

At the end of the first interview, the parents were told that we 
would meet with the child individually in the school on two occasions, 
these followed the first interview and preceded the second. In this way 
the parents approval and cooperation could be obtained and, in the 
event of any difficulty (there was none), the interviewer had the op- 
porrimity to discuss it thoroughly with the parents. 

The second parent interview followed the first after an interval of 
about two months. AU the interviews were arranged at the parents' 

^IfdTahV t™ 611 ’ 5“2 ^ WCTe servin S “ subjects and giving 
r e ?° rt t0 1116 ^gation, the parents received 
S 7 i0n ' Here « "V 1» ^id that over-all coopera- 

1116 ^ for 

procedure was i ta P° rta "t, of the interview 

sessi ° n "oth a parent, the inter- 
discussed the informaK ° ne ° -7 ee h a S cs to which he spontaneously 
tha^S w "° v mf0nnab0n PTOvided the parents’ behavior daring 


Results 

viesvercOTcluded'XthtMdId'nor' ° f , lhe “ !eiview data tbe inter- 
• See footnote on p. loi *° how he differentiate be- 
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tween the LA and HA children While it might seem surprising that 
he felt this way, it should he clear that at the time he was experiencing 
a confusing welter of information which time and appropriate pro 
Mdure would not permit being organized at that point For that mat- 
ter, before any analysis would be possible, he could only anticipate 
that the remaining interviews would add to the confusion he was ex- 
periencing 


In retrospect, this turn of meats was the first suggestion that it 
w Quid be necessary to conduct a careful analysis of the tendency for 
the parents to be defensive about what they told the interviewer At 
any event, later findings — as will be seen — necessitated such an anal 
ysis Howeier, there uas no carefully planned attention to or method 
of measuring defensiveness on the part of the parents either before or 
during the interviewing Of course, the question can be ashed why 
had we omitted a careful measurement of this important behavior? It 
was perhaps because so much care had been taken in selecting and 
phrasing the questions of the interviews that an implicit assumption 
was made that there was little in the questions to arouse a need in the 
parents to be defensive or that, if elicited, die tendenc) for parents to 
be defensive m their responses would have negligible effect However, 
another tacit assumption had been made, namely, that in his report 
the interviewer would discuss the parents’ behavior in the interview 
with emphasis upon such matters as censoring, completeness of 
answers, contradictions in their reports, evasiveness, and attempts to 
create a favorable impression upon the interviewer Because of this, 
material was available to provide a measure of defensiveness shown by 
the parents However, m spite of the inIJmgs provided by the inter- 
viewer’s early confusion and by the “innocent” presence of comments 
concerning defensiveness in the write ups, the importance of that in- 
formation did not really become forcibly clear until the parents ratings 
of their children on the check list had been studied- While the ultimate 


findings pertaining to defensiveness have crucial implications, their 
presentation will follow the results of the check hst analysis for die 
purpose of clarity 

Check Ltst Batings On the check list, all the mothers and fathers 
rated their own child (compared with peers) with respect to 23 per 
sonality characteristics As will be recalled, we had predicted that the 
LA children would be described more favorably and with fewer fen 
sions conflicts, and anxieties than would the HA boys and girls On 
this basis, the ratings of the LA children were compared with those of 
the HA subjects To do diis, dirce judges independently evaluated the 
25 items of the check list to determine which characteristics had a 
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clearl) fav or able value at one end and an unfa\ orable value at the 
other They agreed that 16 o£ the variables possessed this quabt) 
Therefore, for these 16 items the LA children were expected to be 
rated more toward the fav or able extreme than their matched HA 
mates 

This prediction was to be evaluated by comparing the ratings of 
each matched pair of subjects on each of the 16 items to see if the LA 
or HA child had been judged more fav orably In these comparisons, 
all that was considered was the direction of differing e\aluations of a 
pair of LA and HA subjects and m no analysis was the degree to which 
a child was judged more favorabl) than the matched mate taken into 
account. For each of the 16 items the number of fathers of LA boys 
who rated their sons more favorably was counted as well as the num 
ber of tunes they rated their sons less favorably than the son’s HA 
mate The comparison of favorable to unfavorable ratings was evalu 
ated b> a sign test and its statistical probabilitv level of significance 
was computed.® Following the same procedure, the ratings of the LA 
subjects were compared with those of their HA mates for the various 
parent-child groupings in the column headings of Table 12. It is the 
probabilities of these comparisons which appear in the bod> of the 
w | 3 > S rou P m gs, mothers ratings were compared with mothers, 
mi lt™ r? par f d wth fatW For the three “parent- group- 
wSe pooled*' ^ ** a PP ro I’ m,e mothers’ and fathers’ comparisons 

tha V d^™° T lderatKmS m ™ d -aBnt glance at Table 12 finds 
P^tn™en^ t T S ,° Ur 0 ' er , aI1 I W!d ‘ cbra Discussion of that null he 
^ LA rate th e, ~h ?, COnSlder one particular finding The fathers of 
of the HA hut th th m ° re fa ' 0rab, y cn tbc se items than fathers 
to “ d LA ehlfdren evaluate them 
and responsible fathers see LA boys as more mature 

the Ae LA 05 lead 0tbOT ”° re ^ HA b0 > S Fm 

generous than the HA mntb ** morc ^optimistic, responsible, and less 
on the separate items and Ulen l es!cntiall y equally fas orabic 

guls sl.ghtlj more fasorab!) dim theT/LM* "J'°' heTS l ud S e tbc HA 
the -father-chdd- and -mother-child- 1 '*; ' important, companng 
tile fathers evaluate the LA „,h “'nmns, it will be noted that 
6 ^ “ more mature, optimistic, re- 

* OccailotaHv tl* nun-* ofiTi ,4,01 

Sb« primary In’oert la these wa * to that of his HA mate- 

riti-j.iucli ‘ties” Mere not Wa# 13 difference* in directum of 

It Is worth pedr Ja~ ott tlu* where lCS 5 aiM ^ Potability computation*- 

favccalw™, pmbrhiL,, „W fa TaMe ,4 SO 
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sponsible, and less generous and affectionate than the HA boys and 
girls Again for all the children, the mothers do not differentiate sig- 
nificantly between the LA and HA either generally or in terms of in- 
dividual items For 12 of the 16 items, the mothers see the HA and LA 
subjects — for all practical purposes — as being not different at all 
In other words, for the 16 items, separately and combined, whatever 
differences are seen between the LA and HA subjects are seen by the 
fathers and not the mothers These results take on added significance 
m view of the fact that significant and predicted differences between 
these 32 matched pairs of LA and HA children have been obtained 
in other respects direct classroom observations, the Rorschach situa 
tion, an experimental learning task, human figure drawings, and marks 
on school report cards 


Several explanations are possible for the different findings for fathers 
and mothers It is distinctly possible that fathers, who spend less tune 
with their children than do mothers, are less emotionally involved with 
,, M s °’ “uld perceive their children somewhat more 
? c°Iif C tj * Ge * reer t0 revea ^ an y negative evaluations they 
^Wl i eir Chl l drCn abo be tbe mothers, who had been 

children’s LI 111 !! ? Com P ,etln g *0 cheek list) about their 

, 1 tment, were in some way compensating for or reacting 

S T feCtS " att,tudes tha >' “ revealed to the inter" 

not actaallv 0 d!swe ty ’ ?n C0U ™’ 15 S’ 3 ' ‘he fathers and mothers were 
samples o/behawr °That )ud S ment on d '? CTeI1 ‘ 

times of dav than An ^ ‘ * atbers see their children at different 

people and ^ “ WeU “ 111 relationships with different 

£? rite fc* '"T' reach °- ehddren At 

are different and anothpr^h^ tIle ratln ° s °f mothers and fathers 
» not «*■*«« - valid and the other 

mental studies which rein on the * the concJuston that develop 
(and tfik characterizes almost ° r °^ servattons by the mother 

*») -y iyT^lTttZ h t'T mdud, "Z tL , »•«*«■ 

P°gnt Information (Davidson et X’ lhemsclvcs °f ,m 

obtained from th^p M ° USed COnccrn “bout > ! ' c information 

mothers did not d!ffl™tat? U “ !,ODna ' res * noted, die ratmgs by 
the case of the girls they even tbe r an d LA subjects, and in 

might not have been disturbing ° t0 *? Vor tbe somewhat This 
0 exce Pt * or the fact that it was the 
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TSrxrrzr}* rehed m the “ ie ™ e '« ** «f°n™ to n Amt 

tho 64 children The fathers had been present ui some cases, but their 
numbers vvere few and their presence had been extremely irregular As 
a result, these findings elicited considerable concern that the mothers’ 
replies to the interview questions would parallel the results with die 
check list m that they would describe the HA and LA subjects equally 
favorably— or worse again, see the HA girls in a better light 
The check list did suggest that mothers nmld tend over si} to see 
the LA boys more favorably than the HA, but they rated the HA and 
LA boys as equally unanxious, a finding which suggested that mini 
mum differences would be reported in the interviews by the mothers 
for the most important variable of all, le, anxiety This also seemed 
true in the case of the girls 

Thus it seemed that, since the interview information came almost 
exclusively from mothers, significant differences might be misled or 
covered up in their responses to the questions Not only were the 
mothers of the HA children describing them as “unanxious” while the 
children themselves admitted mantj anxieties, worries, and fears, but 
the mothers of the HA children judged them more favorably than the 
fathers of the same children It was at this point that it was presumed 
that the mothers of the HA subjects were more defensive than the 
mothers of the LA subjects m evaluating their children and respond 
tng to questions in the interviews (Davidson et al , 1958) 

The decision was made at this point to determine whether this pre 
sumption was correct If it was, it would provide some explanation of 
inconclusive results m the interviews Also, if it w as true that mothers 


of HA children were more defensive, this fact would, by itself, lend 
support to the validity of the theoretical formulations underlying the 
interview procedure and of the two anxiety questionnaires Actually, 
both of these considerations arc interrelated That is, greater defensive- 
ness on thejiart of the mothers of HA subjects would indicate that they 
possessed more "unacceptable” behaviors in themselves and m their 
children to defend against expressing to the interviewer The need to 
be defensive in this way, at the least, would indicate concern thit the 
interviewer and possibly they themselves would become aware of 
what is “unacceptable” Conversely, less defensiveness would signify 
less concern about telling the interviewer about themselves and their 
children It is also possible that greater defensiveness in the interview 
is related to greater reliance on defenses in handling then: children 
and the conflicts the children are trying to resolve In short, the an 
ticipated finding of greater defensiveness in the mothers of the HA 
subjects would tend to indicate that they had more problems to cover 
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up and that their greater defensiveness would tend to reinforce rather 
than mitigate whatever reactions of anxiety their children experienced 
Ratings of Mothers’ Defensiveness. These issues having been raised, 
it was necessary to decide on a procedure for comparing the mothers 
of the LA and those of the HA children with respect to the tendency 
to be defensive or to distort in answering questions in the interviews 
Any distortion due to defensiveness can be of at least tw o lands The 
first is a conscious withholding or falsification of information and the 
second is unconscious defense against recognition of both the mother’s 
and the child s unacceptable” overt and covert behavior Of these two 
defensive distortions, it was felt that it was more likely that the inter- 
viewer would have noted conscious withholding by a parent in his 
bnef postinterview reports In order to assess the mothers’ tendency to 
withhold consciously, the following procedure was utilized. Six judges 
independently read the two reports (one following each interview) 
for each parent with the instructions to rate a parent as “defensive” if 
the interviewer had said something in his report to indicate the mother 
was consciously censoring the information she was revealing Each 
judge was to indicate whether the interviewer had concluded the par- 
de f ns ‘ v f; n ° t " helher )”dge himself so concluded 
rnnZ of c * e f °r ihrce judges showed that significantly 

1 A W F "h f H i boyS ' vere ra,ed 35 defensive than mothers of the 
direction °hl V °»n er judges there was a slight tendency m the same 
,1 e "T”* »«»? of -defcnsive" were 

about equal for the mothers of LA and HA boys The judges’ ratings 

saS S3==5t“^“?is 

direction the dillern, ° ‘ ™ 1 lhe resuIts nere in the same 

HA girk Has bet " CC ? ° f LA girls and mothers of 

though the mtmacHer’s?<^m s° sl S m c Bcai,t M a even 

as Hould lmc been the cJT!l ,j not foc used on defensiveness 

been anticipated more cleailv those f T' 0 ” by tb ° ^ mothers had 
the mothers of the IIA hndmgs presented evidence that 

than the mothers of the LA bovsIw'T defcilsl ' e “ *0 Interviews 
tills evidence, particularlv sine, ,iT ' >t ," as oecessaiy to corroborate 
nifieant nhho^h *<= IP* «« not s.g- 

la order to study f ur C the En,?, ? d dlrect,OT 
mothers of the subieri* S 100 * 01 defensiveness In the 

•Pontes to questions of the fate^^”^^ 5 ” ° f motW re ' 
cws were done First, it was as- 
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Jumed that il they were withholding more, the mothers of the HA 
subjects would have less to say. Therefore it was decided to count the 
number of words a parent spoke in answering questions. Two ques- 
tions were selected because both involved the parents giving relatively 
unstructured descriptions of their child, i.c., they could say as much 
or as little as they wished. Tim first of these was in the first interview 
and sought a free description of the child’s first day in school. The 
second asJccd the parents for a free description of their child, and it 
was the first question asked in the second inten-iew. The fact that 
these questions were from separate interviews presented the advantage 
of permitting an additional measure of the constancy of the results. 
One other measure was selected, namely the tendency for the mothers 
to ask the interviewer questions about the two questions. This also 
was regarded as defensive behavior because the items were simply 
stated and questions asked by the parent could reflect insecurity about 
what to say and, more important, what to leave out. A parent who 

asks “What do you want to know about rather than just an- 

severing the interviewers question, is expressing insecurity about what 
to Include in her description. But if her question is answered, she can 
covertly permit herself to omit comments about the child or her rela- 
tionship with the cliild regarding specific areas the interviewer might 
have overlooked. There is die additional point that having more "un- 
acceptable" behavior or "unfavorable” material to discuss might in- 
deed elicit greater need In the parent for avenues of excluding such 
information from her description. Finally, questions asked by the 
mother in this context can be interpreted as dependent behavior re- 
sulting from anxiety about the information she might give and about 
what she might feel would be the interviewer's reaction to that in- 
formation. While parents who asked the interviewer what he wanted 
to know seemed to prefer being dependent, many did not enjoy ap- 
pearing defensive. A number of these said — then or Inter — that they 
would give ail the details when more specific questions helped them 
to recall more information. 

The two interview questions were analj’zed regarding die number 
of words the parents used in their descriptions and whether or not 
they asked the interviewer questions. The results definitely corrobo- 
rated the earlier finding that the modiers of the HA were more de- 
fensive than the mothers of the LA in the interview. That is, in the 
free, general description of their child, more HA mothers asked die 
interviewer questions than did mothers of the LA boys and girls. In the 
same question parents of HA verbalized less than the parents of LA 
boys and girls. 
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In the free description of their child s first day in school, parents of 
LA boys used significantly more words (total count) than parents of 
HA boys The results were in the same direction though the differ 
ence was not great on this question for the girls This question seemed 
to elicit little inquiry from the parents, possibly because it refers to a 
specific event This also may have occurred because in most cases the 
parents were ashed about an e\ent which had taJ.cn place more than 
one jear previously, permitting easy reliance on “not being able to 
remember” as a defense against revealmg unfavorable information In 
analyzing information about tbe first day of school, it was noted also 
that twice as many parents of the HA girls, in contrast to parents of 
LA girls did not mention anything about emotional aspects of that 
event The mothers of the HA and the LA bo)S tended generally to 
have some comment in this regard 
Thus our efforts to substantiate the finding that the mothers of the 
HA children were more defensive showed that mothers of LA children 
tell more, are more spontaneous, and are less dependent on the inter 
viewer than the mnitiorc r«f u * 1 a _ 1 
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die ramaous withholding or distorting type, at least in terms of the 
results of analyzing the judges’ ratings of the interviewer’s reports At 
tirst glance the later finding of briefer answers by HA mothers might 
seem to fall in the same category of conscious withholding, but it is 
also posstble that the HA mothers’ greater restraint m describing their 
children was the observable result of unconscious defense against 
recognition of their children’s and their own "unacceptable” overt and 
covert behavior As for their greater tendency to ask questions of the 
examiner, this also may have involved both conscious and unconscious 
defenses contributing to this overt indication of insecurity in com 
mumeatmg, dependence, and quite possibly evasion 
In order to perceive the relevance of the findings concerning de 
fensiveness for our theoretical position, it is necessary to make one 
assumption that defensive behavior, as defined by the situation, tends 
to be evoked more by "unacceptable or unfavorably tinged” expen 
ences, qualities, or behaviors of the child or the parent than by similar 
factors of "acceptable or favorable” quabty It is conceivable that a 
parent’s concern about appearing boastful might be a case in winch 
defensiveness was stimulated by the parents wishing to withhold 
positive material However, few parents who were judged defensive 
or gave brief answers to the questions studied seemed at all averse to 
revealing what they regarded as “acceptable or favorable" informa- 
tion In fact, it seemed to be the LA children’s mothers (rated non 
defensive) who were the individuals saying “I don t mean to brag but 

the facts are ” and calmly related some positive quality of their 

child 


The findings we have reported are consistent with and lend support 
to the general hypothesis that the interview data would describe the 
LA children more favorably and with fewer and less severe conflicts 
and the hire than the HA subjects In other words, the results suggest 
that the HA children eqiencnced conditions which would strengthen 
the reaction of anxiety more than the LA children, whcreis the latter 
met with more mitigation of anxiety than their HA mates The finding 
of greater defensiveness in the parents of the HA children has implica- 
tions for the other analyses of the information obtained m these inter 
views Briefly, the evidence that the HA mothers consciously and un- 
consciously were more defensive in describing their children suggests 
that tiie information obtained in the interview was slanted more fav- 
orably for the HA subjects than if the mothers of the HA and LA 
children were equally defensive That Is wliatever findings favoring 
the LA group arc found m the parental interviews can be regarded as 
probably reduced m degree from what would have been the case if the 
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parents of HA children had not been more defensive than the LA 
children’s parents 

Two general points can be made at this tune concerning research 
involving reports from parents First, in many studies of this kind it is 
likely that investigators wall compare groups of children whose parents 
may have differential needs or tendencies to be defensive in discussing 
their c h i l dren and their relationships with them In the light of our 
results, it can be suggested that a measure of parental defensiveness in 
responding to questions can provide not only a test of hypotheses hut 
also an indication of the quantity and nature of distortion contained 
m the information obtained Rom parents It is obvious that, with care- 
ful plans, the measures of defensiveness could be more effective, for 


instance, by either broadening then scope or by a more intensive focus 
on specific defenses or distortions of importance in a particular m 
veshgahon The second implication for such research stems mainly 
from the difference betw een fathers’ and mothers’ ratings on the check 
bst. That is, the fathers’ ratings differentiated the LA and HA children 
in the predicted direction, whereas the mothers saw the LA and HA 
children as essentially similar on the personality variables involved 
The suggestion for researchers here is clear By omitting fathers’ an 
svvers to their questions about children, and relying on the mothers* 
reports, investigators may be depriving themselves of important and 
perhaps crucial information 

With these considerations m mind, we now present and discuss the 
results of the analyses of the information and ratings obtained from the 
^, are ? , mterviews In order to provide a clearer understanding of 

e findings obtained m this study, we have divided them into three 
categories biographical data of the children and the parents, school 
development^ ° ^ UStment ’ anxiety and emotional adjustment and 


BiocnAnncAL Characteristics 

,vlllcb sousbt mfor rT 

there were anv dtfffrfmr. u - P^° Se was to determine whether 
eduction* and HA “> 

various other areas snrh structure and constellation, and 

dren. The results of ri,*. i ^ ^ P arents ’ absence from the chd 

presented and discusspd 3n f ^ ses t ^ e biographical information are 
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Social Class In conversations with people in the behavioral sci 
ences we have frequently encountered the opinion that test anxiety 
should be positively related to indices of social class The reasoning 
behind this opinion seems to be that as the social class level increases 
there is an increasing emphasis on academic and intellectual achieve 
ment, and such emphasis would increase the possibility that children 
would become anxious about such achievement Although in the so 
called upper classes (re, lower upper and upper upper m a Warner 
type classification) this emphasis may not be marled, leading one to 
expect a curvilinear relations!,, p, the expectation would be fat « 
positive relationship would be marled in a comparison between middle 
Ld lower class children It was because such an expectation wa 
viewed by us as too simple, and not based on a considerate of the 
dynamics and development ^ "notT^ -ety 

“"mg related 

we maintained that the test a ^ 10 “ s s ^ ^, d re i aUO nship m vvhicli 
preschool period had experienced a parent dul ^ ^ 

S5-5 sSSSSCf - w- 
:siiKiSis!^®shit!BS*S 

a self conception in a family |[t[ development of the child When 

cem about level and rate of mtcU«n.^ |^, me test anxious even 
such a child entem the .“concern of the parents We 

though intellectual adequacy WM | not a some conception 

Bad it difficult to connive in ^ r various to ds of 

of the adenuacy of his nund “ t £ q ies ?Uious chdd whose parend 

problem solving tasU In explicit or duect way ta »nl* 

in die preschool period did not m yj ^ Mtenng school "dff 6 
intellectual adequacy, the y s parents in that they ma 

tliat he encounters adults who ar 9* T l c f act tliat these adults focus 
mands, sot standards, and P“ s H^n d d not u less s.gmllcant than that 

sr.s,K“.=. •“ ” 

engender , . ,v. r relation between test 

From this way of viewmg the probk , th lcd bo high 
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year of our research project At that time \\c were working with all 
the children in two schools in Greenwich and seven in Milford * One 
of the reasons we chose these two samples is that there were clear 
differences between them in parental occupation and education The 
fathers of many of the children in the two schools in Greenwich were 
professionally trained, commuted to New York, and owned homes at 
a price level which would be considered far more than moderate In 
Milford, on the other hand, many residents had modest incomes, a 
high school level of education, and were emplojed m small businesses 
or as skilled laborers 


If there is a relationship between test anxiety and occupational level, 
one would expect that the tw o populations would differ in level of test 
anxiety In three of the four grades there are significant differences, 
the Greenwich children receiving on the average lower scores This 
finding of course, runs counter to expectations based on the assump 
hon that test anxiety is positively correlated w ith indices of social class 
However, since these differences may he a reflection of factors other 
than a social class one, it is important to note that within Milford there 
^ a , {c J^ cnc y ^ or test anxiety to vary positively with occupational 
level The average correlation (s transformation) within Milford be 
tween test anxiety and occupational level is -f 12, which, with the 
large number of cases, is significant at the 001 level That tins cor 
relation is not larger may he in part a function of the data The occupa 
honal level of the parent was obtained from information given by the 
parent when the child was first entered in school In each case where 
I™” 11 was available, the parent’s occupation was put in one 
1 rZZT 2g ^ e l de l scr,bed b y Holhngshead and Redhch (195S) 
factorv 'nrr^ ? , ® best and 7 ^ lowest category There was satis 
Ho3 g Trr , et ' V f n l ' V ° ra,ers » making these categonzabons 
“ tew " wds (°r *» one word) given by 
insofar as tvn mg Ins occupabon were frequently unrevealing 

data ^ alb, 0f 10b WM “noemed Although the rasv 

correlThon^theiTdn Z* ** ^ depressed the size of the 
test anneti- and occupation^ Zletn moreT" h 61 ""** 

but differing ,n Z7Z fOT ** and ^ ^ 

k ty level both on the TASC and GASC Since ui 

schools In Creemvich We chonTth^ i™ 6 Wld money, to utilize more than 
school system because vre uere nd^LS’n. P fH.“ 1 " Sch “’ Is " 1liM 0,6 Greenwich 
parental education Income anrl rw,, . that , t J ie y WCTe homogeneous in terms D * 
u ‘-eaipanonaI level. 
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these cases a description of the fathers work was obtained by the 
interview procedure, the ra tags of occupational level were based on 
tar less crude data tlnn m the first study discussed above Again the 
fathers’ occupations were rated according to Hollingshead s classiGca 
tan, and the ratings for the fathers of the LA subjects compared with 
those for fathers of HA subjects, using the dependent t test As an 
ticipated by us none of the differences is significant 
Another index of social class is educational level Although the lack 
of differences in occupational level suggested that little or no differ 
once in educational level would be found several analyses were done 
with level of education of the parents of these matched pairs of sub 
jects The results of the first of these analyses are presented in Table 
J3 With the exception of the fathers of HA boys, the mean grade lei els 


TABLE 13 


Mean Grade level Completed by Parents of HA and LA Children 



Boys 

Girls 

Children 

HA LA 

HA LA 

HA LA 

fathers 

9 63 12 38 

1181 12 06 

10 72 1222 

V * 

< 01 

n s 

n s 

Mothers 

11 25 11 88 

11 75 11 44 

11 50 11 66 

V’ 

n s 

o s 

ns 


* Two-tail test 


are very similar The fathers of the LA boys completed significant! y 
more grades of school than the fathers of HA boys The same result 
is reflected m the finding that the fathers of LA boys tended to have 
graduated high school, whereas the fathers of HA boys tended to end 
their schooling before graduating high school 
It should also be noted that the fathers of IIA boys tend to ha\c 
less education than their waves and the fathers of the LA boys tend to 
have more education than their spouses When the data were analyzed 
in this connection the difference tended toward significance (p < ID) 
The abov e results based on the 32 matched pairs clearly support our 
expectation that there would not be a strong positive relationship be- 
tween test anxiety and indices of social class In fact, the finding of a 
lower educational level for fathers of HA children (particularly of HA 
boys), a level lower than that of their spouses clearly contradicts a 
hypothesis of a strong relationship between test anxiety and indices 
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of social class It might be maintained m view of the educational data 
that the fathers of HA boys are less intelligent than the fathers of LA. 
However, the fathers of HA boys seem intelligent enough to hold jobs 
of apparently equal difficulty In several cases the fathers of HA chil- 
dren left school under the pressure of economic strain A reasonable 
hypothesis suggested by these data is that the effect on children’s 
anxiety of the different educational attainments of fathers of HA and 
LA children is less a function of socioeconomic factors than of the 
personal significances of the fathers’ educational experiences for them- 
selves and, as a result, for their sons particularly A father who has 
not completed high school may view himself as being intellectually 
inferior and may develop concerns about his children’s ability to at- 
tain academic success In such a case the interaction of strong desire 
for success for his son with doubts about his son’s ability to achieve 
such success may, in as yet undertermined ways, contribute to a high 
evel of anxiety in the son In this connection it is relevant to note 
ffiat when ashed what these feelings would be if their child should 
♦w h u° 1 and P^ent s generally gave the stereo- 

2L f nswer Equated from high school was the minimum 

r fP eCt 10 “”ege «<e answers tended to vary 
edud™ a d rd f Tu J ’ e S ' " Hc ’ s a b °y »nd hell need a college 
to m Ct 7 V , f aay ‘ f he d,dn '‘ finuh “Hege,” or Td Re her 
Ecl-'nirlv^ “ sec " eta f al c oorse and gets a job, HI be satis 
for bovs When Fr f S!uro for !u g’ ler academic attainment is greater 
Pr T te “ orerted by a father svho tek m- 
his son’s abihtics n ° 7 ° ucatl ™ a ’ attainments and has doubts about 
increase ^ "*"■** -odnc.se to the 
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as tho fact of separation m deter™ “ se P?' a,,on vas as important 
no predictions about specific sLaration AIlhou g h " -c maie 

ttons about mothers vorW m u,' j c ’T, encn ‘ : «, we mcluded ques- 
dues about the direction oE°futurt resSn l" 131 ** m,shl I ’ r0 " de 
search It might be prolitable fn “oj 1 ’ e g . whctlicr m future re 
a mother’s v orbing after her rb’ld i n depth on the significances of 
S Cr hCr cMd teen bom_a focuJ not possible 
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Fr “ Cnt “ tervie "' s 11 our expectation 
, ,V f any dlffe , r ences "ere found beta eon mothers of HA and LA 
children, it uould be the mothers of HA children who would more 
frequently answer "yesT to the question ie, their children hue ex- 
perienced a type of separation characterized by irregular and incon 
sistent availability of the mother s help 
The results of this analysis are shown in Table 14 It is clear from 
these results that the mothers of the HA boys tend to have worked 


TABLE 14 

Mothers Working since Birth of Subjects 
Mothers of Boys Mothers of Girls 


HA LA HA LA 


Worked 

At 

Home Worked 

At 

Home 

Worked 

At 

Home 

Worked 

At 

Horae 

10 

0 4 

P < 05 * 

12 

6 

10 

n.s 

9 

7 


* One-tad test 


since their children were bom more than did the mothers of the LA 
boys The fact that HA and LA fathers were about equal in occupa- 
tional level does not suggest that there was greater economic pressure 
to work in the case of HA mothers Actually, in several HA cases it 
was the definite impression of the clinician conducting the interviews 
that the mothers had a strong personal rather than economic need to 
work. The above results cannot be considered as other tlian suggest- 
ing that m the case of HA bop the fact tliat their mothers w ork may 
reflect a kind of parent-child relationship conducive to heightened 
anxiety in the child 

Before concluding this section it is important to note that the major 
differences found between anxiet) groups were primarily between IIA 
and LA boys The lower educational level of HA fa liters, the disparity 
between their educational level and that of their spouses, and the 
greater incidence of working mothers — these tlirce different findings 
differentiated between HA and LA bop The direction of these find- 
ings not only supports our general prediction that more unfavorable 
factors v\ ould be found among HA than LA children but it suggests 
that the sources of anxiety are different for bop and girls, a question 
which we take up in Chapter 9 
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Special Experiences There are obviously many different lands of 
experiences of an acute, chronic, or traumatic nature which could in- 
crease the strength and duration of the anxiety reaction Illnesses, 
separation from parents, deaths of persons close to the children, births 
of later siblings, reactions to receiving injections — these and other 
types of experience may have profound effects on the anxiety level of 
children However, for any one of these experiences we did not feel 
justified in making predictions about HA and LA children primarily 
because our theoretical orientation assigns a great deal of weight to 
the dynamics of the parent child relationship in which a particular 
experience is embedded Put in another way, we assumed that each of 
these experiences has some land of effect on a child but we did not 
feel justified m assuming that they necessarily resulted in increasing 
and maintaining a high anxiety level It might be more correct to say 
that we proceeded on the assumption that if differences were obtained 
etu een HA and LA children m the frequency of certain experiences, 
eg HA children having had more illnesses than LA children, it 
would be viewed by us as supporting our general prediction that HA 
c 1 rcn, in contrast to LA ones, had had more unfa\ orable experiences 
m development If such differences were not obtained, it would not 
iwTJmt 3S contradlctm g prediction but would emphasize m 
^ ences P arcntchdd relational matnz in which ill 

Him" Pare “ b 1 uestlonet5 specifically about the illnesses of 
dcm ^ ? " e “ “ accid «its whid. had befallen them 
™et w±“? K ' Ve,e * Cn “to the severe or nonsevere 

or chronic rmut h' ^ ° r d “ cs3es were those involving acute trauma 
unusual „ ndlh<m s requiring an operation, lengthy confinement, or 

7“ 1 Un,ber - ,he ^ >4- tave significantly 

this difference is dn^» ^ t * leir 001111 terp arts and part of 

the latter docs not mi ° their bav,n S mor e severe illnesses, although 
do e rXl“ n S,Emr ; KmCC b ? For girls, die findings 
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hind than the boys* 8 ho "cver, have fewer of the severe 

acute and efoome ^fatfor TT* 1 ‘ UlleSS ’ mclud “S scvcre 

reaction Accidents and Alnesses no. 'T'” 8 to remforce to® 
frcquentlv result ui machnty and nhv *7^ ,0 bod >’ ln,c S nt )' and 
the child For boys these two facin J 1 restraint bein g imposed on 
about their effectiveness m the m 0TS . can cvoli ° «mcem and an-Viety 
“ 1110 ma3 <»lme role, which is one of being 
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aclnc and able to use one’s body vigorously For example, being un 
able to engage m sports limits the self-esteem of a boy actually and 
potentially He not only cannot play now, but dreaming of himself as 
a future football star is less realistic and requires the assumption that 
the physical cause of lus inactivity will be removed For girls the 
threat of having to be less active does not conflict as strongly with the 
cultural expectations of a girl's role and behavior Clear pressure to 
bo capable of strong physical exertion is not present for girls, so that 
being inactive for a short period or being less active in the future does 
not arouse as intense feelings of loss or possible loss of self esteem as 
fn the case of bo) s It is also significant that the highest number of 
severe illnesses sustained by anj of the girls was two five less than 
tho highest number for any boy These points suggest that as a group 
illness may be a less important factor in the development of anxiety in 
girls than in bo)S 

Separations In our theoretical discussion in Chapter 2 we character- 
ized the parent HA child relationship as one in which the child s 
hostility toward the parent could not be expressed at the same time that 
his dependency on his parents was encouraged and reinforced If one 
assumes this characterization to be true one might expect that separa 
tion from parents would be particularly stressful for HA cluldren be 
cause it could Teed" the hostility at the same time that dependency 
needs are denied gratification If a child has had hostile and destruc- 
tive fantasies m relation to parents, absence of a parent may have the 
dangerous effect of bringing the unconscious or conscious hostile 
wishes nearer actual fulfillment Since in this study w e were dealing 
with a group of anxious children, one might predict that they probably 
have experienced more separations from their parents separations 
which are one factor in maintaining their anxiety lei el However, one 
might also expect that there is no difference between HA and LA 
children in frequency of separations but that the important factor is 
how the separation is handled and experienced Another important 
consideration dictating caution in prediction is that our description of 
the HA parent is compatible with the expectation that they have 
problems in separation, 1 e , their tendency to beep the child in a de 
pendent relation with them reflects their own anxiety about separa- 
tion From this standpoint one might expect that such parents would 
have difficulty absenting themselves from their child 
For the reasons above we made no predictions about differences 
between HA and LA children in separation experiences involving 
parents The frequency of mothers' and fathers' overnight separations 
from the subjects was noted and the significance of differences between 
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possible, of course, for an event to impinge on and affect a child with- 
out the child’s grasping the nature of source of the problem. The death 
of a relative or the birth of a new baby can upset a mother or father, 
whose emotional state or behavior can in turn affect an infant or an 
older child. Because a child does not say “I hate the new baby” does 
not mean the event presents no problems for the child Conversely, it 
is possible that a child who says “I hate the new baby” may be able 
to resolve feelings of aggression and conflict about the baby more ef- 
fectively than another child who may feel the same way but is afraid 
to talk about his emotions to his parents. At any rate, the stereotyped 
answer of no problem” was the rule and it may be that had the inter- 
view pressed for details meaningful differences between the HA and 
LA children in their reactions to later births of siblings w-ould have 
been found It may also be that the mothers of HA subjects, rated as 
more defensive, used this opportunity to censor or maintain repression 
ot signs of upset and anxiety shown by their children when later sib- 
lings were bom. 


?• em P has!ze *e above discussion was not in- 
a ei P’ a “ a ™y” lack of differences between the HA and LA 
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wn, but the differences v-ere 35 eES anxious than the 
necessary to bear In mind that*. 5? At this point i 

° HA rhadren’s mothers ,£re f 01 
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to be more defensive than the LA childrens mothers It is distinctly 
possible that direct questions enable the parents of HA subjects to 
respond defensively with ease Because in such questions complexities 
are eliminated and the contrasting social desirabilities of being anxious 
and unanxious are clear the parents who are motivated to deny anxiety 
shown by their children can do so easily and without a long discussion 
in which their denial might be uncos ered For example one of these 
direct questions ashed the parent whether the child ssas (a) not at all 
afraid, (b) a little bit afraid or (c) quite a bit afraid of going t 
school on the Erst day of hundergartcn With the contrasting evaluation 
that might be made of parents g.suig the (a) and (c) *«*« 
parents of a HA child who had been anxious the Erst day 
censor drat fact and say that die chid had been "***£*. ” 
reduce their own emotional tension by saying a little bit afraid in 

<°Vp~ seasonable to the Inter 

"Ey of the mothers ind "lem" bfcomidemd 
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parents of LA and HA children determined by the use of x 2 (two-tail 
test) The results indicated that fathers of the LA boys were away 
overnight more than fathers of the HA boys were away from their 
sons (p < 03) The findings are in the same direction for the fathers 
of the girls and the mothers of both the girls and the boy s 
The relatively low frequency of separations experienced by the 
HA children suggests that the possibility that the parents of these 
children themseh es ha\ e problems in separation may hav e some merit, 
a possibility which would also be in accord with cluneal observations 
that children with separation anxieties tend to have parents with 
similar problems Although we are not aware of any statistics bearing 
on the incidence of this type of separation experience in the general 
population, it is our opinion that the incidence among HA children 
(who varied in age at the time of interview from 8 to 11 years) is 
absolutely as well as relatively low In any event, the results do point 
to the direction of focus of future interview studies Such studies 
i f on Pathological significances of separa 

° n jl cMd and parent T1 ' e relatively high frequency of separation 
experiences among the LA elnldren also sSggesb that separation ex 

STS PC '£ d ° “? l®" 1 10 h, S h a finding which sug 
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™ eq r l h ?1 mBc y and the accents of Die parents- dsscus 
s ons toO) and explanations to the eh, Wren were similar However 
*«”»« to the interview er as if onl> mothers of LA children were 
emotionally moved when answering these Questions These mothers 
did not lose control, they were not parading feelings, but rather the 
incident was recalled vividly and led to their spontaneous cvpres 
sion of sadness, without apparent embarrassment This is not to say 
that the mothers of the HA did not feel the same loss, but that their 
need to restrain expression of their feelings prevented a spontaneous 
reaction This directly bears upon the issue of defensiveness in the 
interview, because in order to maintain control of their own feelings 
it is distinctly possible that die mothers of the IJA tended more than 
those of the LA to omit, by repression or censoring those aspects of 
the experiences which might have reduced their restraint of expression 
of emotions Thus, m reporting about deaths of relatives, the tendency 
for the mothers of die HA to be more defensive than the LA children’s 
mothers may have been a possible cause of the mothers of the HA 
giving stereotyped answers obscuring significant problems experienced 
by the children This same tendency to give stereotyped answers (eg, 
"average,” "good,” or “no trouble") may have been present when the 
parents gave information about their children's reactions to births of 
later siblings, reactions to receiving their first immunity inoculations, 
and eating or sleeping patterns In our previous discussion of defcn» 
siveness vve suggested that out results pointed to the possible need in 
tho parents of HA children to present a "socially acceptable" picture 
In some instances this may mean that attitudes reported bj these 
parents should fall in the “ideal" or extreme position Uowc\cr, in 
describing a “socially acceptable" child or behavior of their own, n 
defensive mother might repeatedly say that her child is “average" or 
“no different" from other children In other words, if her behavior, or 
her child s personality or behavior, is described as falling at (he median, 
sho is safe from criticism or the need to talk about painful material 
Concerning births of later siblings, most parents described their 
children as “excited," "happy," and "looking forward to" the new baby 
In fact, so few indicated their children as having an) problem one 
might bo tempted to think none existed for most of die subjects The 
interview did not provide for urging the parents to discuss wh> the 
children were excited and with what emotions they were excitedly 
looking forward to this event Anodicr interesting phrase used by' some 
mothers was that the cluld "was too young to know what was hap* 
pening, or what it meant" (This was also said about deaths of relatives 
when die cluld J’ear old or younger ) It lias to be considered 
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to mention any affect of their own or of their daughters in telling about 
their first day of school These findings present a picture of greater 
defensiveness shown by the mothers of the HA children — though the 
mode of defense was different for the parents of girls as compared with 
those of boys While it was not necessaril) anxiety about which they 
were defending it can be assumed that what was being omitted or 
glossed over was some cos ert or overt elements of their own or their 
childrens behavior winch the parents viewed as unacceptable or un 
desirable 


This raises the question of whether the parents of the HA children 
ever reported them as more anxious than the LA children m response 
to a direct inquiry about anxiety shown by the children with respect to 
school Though these items generally yielded predicted, but non 
significant results, an exception occurred in response to the follow 
mg direct question “When S is out of school because of illness would 
you say S womes (a) a lot, (b) a httle, or (c) not at all about missing 
school lessons’” This question was ashed in the first interview after 
the parent had reported the child s illnesses The results showed that 
the HA child womes more than the LA child about missing lessons be 
cause of Alness That was found for both the boys and the girls, but a 
s.gmEicant result was obtamed only for the gtrls 
(Jr A? u 01 ” 1 0ne might ask smce ti** 5 mothers of HA children were 
“f more defensive, perhaps especially on direct questions 
not y ih» eS ,!!“a P ^ rt ‘ C ?’ ar <brect tfoestton yield a significant result and 
about missmoq ° 1( “0* b = a chdds non) 

to observe b essons because of illness may well be easier for a parent 
day wl" tt 46 ? Jd " home tl« mother for at least a 
“ W felt This provides an opportunity for 
cSL utS 1 “ 4e CWd “ d to bo rroted by L parent A 

by the parents nnW it™! be “ m school is not easily known 

for a few hours in V, ° . C V d te ‘ b *0™ about it After being worried 

concemaaaTefer ££ '° '1 

If it is true that the lack of a a d ° f p,easure "' hen be 1:0,1165 braI £. 
due to the defensiveness “T "' e bave noted above ^ ** 

from analyses of answer; t sl S n d , cant differences should obtain 
involve words lie wh,ch do not in a direct way 
a priori grounds would no^pp 0 ^’ °* * ear '** 1 e » questions which on 
HA subjects or enable ^ ^ arouse defensiveness in mothers of 

their child Avanetyofsigmfi^t^ aI ! d dlICClI y to dra y anx,e '>’ “ 

presented mTable 15 ThSfiS? re5ul15 " ere obtamed and these are 
discussion m Chapter ° f 16 ^os^tent with the theoretical 

P T -» “cheating as they do that the LA boys comm 1111 
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TABLE 15 

Difference* to School Experience* and Adjustment 
of HA and LA Boys and Girls 

_ Boys Girls Children 

HA LA HA LA HA TX 


Ye* S'o Vn No Yea No Yes No les No Yes No 


Clilld tailed a lot 








a boot seliool 
fore started 

3 

13 S 
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9 

7 0 10 

12 20 14 

8 

P* 


<.10 



n s. 

ns. 


Child tells 








parent* a lot 
a!»oiit school 

0 

10 11 

5 

7 

9 0 7 

13 10 20 

12 

P * 


<A0 



n r. 

<.10 


Parent uncertain 








conflicted olxuit 
c/iffd Mart 
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11 

5 4 

12 

5 

11 3 13 

10 10 7 

25 

p* 

Child fcUsrry 


<.025 



ns. 

<.025 

10 13 20 


porilhe about 
start school 
this) cur 

7 

0 13 

3 

12 

4 13 3 


<.10 



<.05 



ns. 








17 IS 15 

17 

learning to read 

10 

0 5 

11 

7 

0 10 G 



<.10 



n.s. 



Parent feltteaclier 






20 12 23 


understood end 
handled child 
very ss cl! 

8 

8 13 

3 

12 

4 1 0 6 




V* 


<.10 



n.s. 








10 11 5 

2J JJ 24 


aiTcct fn feATng 
of first school 

XJ 

X IS 

3 

O 




day 


n.s. 



<.10 

n s. 


Child started 

Sunday school 

2 

8 8 

2 

5 

S 5 5 

7 13 13 

7 

younger tlran 
mate 

P* 


s= .053 



ns. 

— .095 



* 3c*. one-tafl test. 
f T'vo-tall sign test. 
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icated more freely about school with their parents, had less trouble learn 
mg to read, and felt more positive about returning to school after vaca 
bon Also, it is shown that the HA boys’ mothers felt more conflict and un 
certainty when their sons started kindergarten and were of the opinion 
that the teachers handled and understood their sons less w ell than the LA 
boys mothers felt their children were handled and understood The 
imphcabon is that the HA bojs experienced more difficulty, had less 
help with their problems, and felt less freedom to seek the help they 
needed in comparison with the LA boys Whether the HA bo>s in fact 
were understood less well than the LA boys is obviously important if 
true, because it suggests their problems would have remained or been 
increased as a result If, m fact the teachers handled the HA and LA 
equally effectively, the obtained result suggests a displacement of 
feelings of guilt or responsibibty by the parent which permits her to 
regard the teacher as a source of the child's problems 
It is interesting to note that the LA boys tended to start Sunda) 
school at an earlier age than their HA mates We included tins quesbon 
because we were interested in the first school experience of a child, 
and not because we expected any differences m age and durabon of 
the preschool experience The obtamed result does suggest that being 
m Sunday school earlier may provide a type of experience which can 
iar C ^ ements from the experience of entering kinder 
^ 1e ™S “ school In the l.ght of our discussion m a pre 
** ° f HA children June been 

SDetTilnt , gh V? frCqUentl >' ^ Parents of LA children, one might 
° Ut the P° sslbJ,t >' ^ the finding about Sunday school 
may reflect separate,, problems of the parent 


AvnOT AND EMOTTONAI, ADJUSTMENT 

tamo near ttie°end°of t °, US ° ne P artl «,lar question sshicb 

indicate svheth” or nt .“'T™ The P”™‘ »“ “ 

any of 13 fears and ° cFu f **ad manifested or expenenced 

m the GASC We predicted' ’ oT^ ^ Lnds ° F ltemS contam ^ 
be described as has,™ ™ ' l ? >Urse ’ the HA children would 

Tlus prediction Mas madTbefom'ue” ^ “ dnMr “ t 

mothers of HA and ri r.i,u C "ere aware of differences among 

to*erv,=,vs,tua(,„ n A f dCSree ° f **»»»“- » * 

mothers ,t ,s nol Darllr „, he defensueness of the HA children, 
as showing appromnatels lb Slir P ri5m S that they report their children 
S ppronmatelj the same number of or mmety reaction, 
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as the parents o£ LA bo)S and girls reported for them This finding m 
response to direct inquiry about the subjects anxieties parallels the 
result obtained when the mothers were ashed directly about their 
children revealing signs of anxietj about school or fear of tests 

It is important to note that even if we were unaware of differences 
m defensiveness, we would still be justified in considering this lack of 
differences as suspect For one thing the children of these parents 
strikingly differed in how they answered the TASC and GASC, the 
HA children admitting to much more anxiety than the LA children 
These same chddren had been studied in four different S '“ 1C “ 
(leammg, Rorschach, figure drawing, and classroom) and behavioral 
differences had been obtained in line with predictions based on the 
assumption that the differences in scale scores reflected ddfcrences 
in the frequency of experience of anxiet) Put in another w y, 

I—! «- i-i •> .. 

San“o°f— ! 

In that discussion we main tame parents was such as to 

the development of liis relations “P * f J )ings w h,ch might be 
make it difficult for the child T .-nression ol sudi feeling 
negatively evaluated by the pare aggression, or 

might involve some form of P“"' stae " t “ " * 1D t he case of anxiety 

a nonsupportive, nonuuderstan > P dllJds mother m a) describe 

In any event, it is possible that th , (cnslvc necl j 10 picture her 
her child as nnanxious less because iof because tlie child does 

child in a favorable way to the ml «■« Thcre 

not communicate to her the na u defensive behavior on the 

were times when, despite seme (ho sourc3 0 f distortion 

part of the parent, lancc was the parent of a HA cluld 

m parental report The cl , . a moment to consider 

who responded "no- 13 tunes ''f^^ nces It xvas as .1 the 
her answer or attempt to rc dn!(1 b as never been afraid of an) 
parent was not only saying y ^ (0 , al( . any i im c to recal if 

tlung at an) time, but also I. t S acl ^j w l,at may be 

I am mistaken” Although^ J? ^ plr cnt could detect 

defensive manner, on 
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anxious behavior in her child or allow him to express such feelings 
to her It was as though the mere thought of her child s being in any 
way afraid was so threatening to her — so anxiety producing in her 
— that a defense was needed against even the covert admission of 
the child s vulnerability If this is the case, in even a milder form 
among mothers of HA children in general, it certainly would follow 
that m the day to day interactions with their children they would tend 
to deny (to themselves) the existence of worries or fears m their 
children This would constitute a formidable barrier against the 
child s communicating his feelings to the mother, and would render 
unavailable to the child a prime source of solving his emotional 
problems 


Modes of Expressing Aggression In the theoretical discussion in 
Chapter 2 we emphasized that the expression of aggression would be 
particularly conflictful for IIA children In the second interview the 
parents were asked to indicate whether or not their child, when angry, 
(a) gets sulky and silent, (b) hits people, (c) throws things, (d) talks 
angrily or uses any other method of expressing anger The results show 
that the LA children of the matched pairs have more modes of express 
mg anger than their HA mates (p < 025), the results being equall) 
significant for both sexes As we expected, the LA children can ex 
press anger and aggression more freely, at least to the extent they are 
reported to have different ways of venting such feelings The HA chil 
en were often described as “not domg any of those things” or using 
wily one of the modes of showing anger From the elaborations of 
mothers of the HA children to this question one gets the impression 
it 1 j°' vn u P 0n *c expression of aggression i e , they consider 

indi^tXw CluldrCnS molhc ^ - contrast, Specifically 

their children rt, 6 ^ “^ht not *he expression of aggression m 

*ch thcy 0011,11 Z adopt 110 a “ tadc ,hat 

than a t ^ e / es,1 ^ ts ^ r0m ^ single question as other 

shall return to * rlT kyP ot hesis about aggression has merit We 

When °c V "^ atora ^ e Environment and Experience 

the factor of defend ° ^ ^ le mterviews we became aware of 

operaUve m ^med to U 

° ■****? ° f - toe. nature, we resorted to a 
reflect all of the mfnmat * Sm ? 0 measurc which would encompass or 

por.ance\:L“™e ™a 'r ed “ ^ ® 

esue lor a measure which would allow us to test 
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tile general hypothesis tint HA children m contrast to LA ones will 
have experienced more unfavorable events situations and relation 
ships The measure used was based on the reports written by the inter 
viewer after each interview It wall be recalled that these reports 
were written without knowledge of whether the mother was the 
parent of an HA or LA child The reports were spontaneous comments 
about the interview er s reaction to the parent the interview and the 
material therein The average length of cadi report was 1 " to 2 type 


We considered these reports to reflect the dime, an interviewers 
over all impression of a particular child in a particular family Con 
sequentlv we assumed it was possible to evaluate the intervaeWCTS 
reports for qualities or experiences in the child the parents “ 
child s environment wluch would reflect broadly speaking the same 
me^as a “favorable unfavorable" score The interviewer rated 
each sentence in his reports in terms of rts mitigating «t jtrengthemng 
effects on the anx.ety reaction or 

absence of positive and negative quality and do s in fte cl « 
parents environment and experiences which P«tam ito or dfect ttie 

subject s emotional adjustment J^dMuateor successful adjustment 
rating for a sentence would «*= ^ e cnce promoting 

by the child or some would indicate difficulties m the 

such an adjustment A nega v o > » : g ^ ^ ond q-1|a „ fte 
child s efforts to cope with 1 P anxieh' reaction A sentence 

parent or chddulnch would of about equal 

could contam both positive : an p 0S ,p v e and negative 

strength and m that case it subjects adjustment were 

Sentences which had no bearing [ or each child the number 

rated neither positive nor “ffj ^ number of positive judg 

of negative ratings was ^J^^lvorable" score An 'unfavor 
ments to yield on over aU ta occurred when there were 

able' score designated by "favorable score winch had a 

ZZZTJSLt M. — - >— ■ ,tan 

’VZ manner the 

sentences in the reports wn nidges ratings were com 

of girls — or 16 of the 64 subjects Vthcn U.e ^ ^ a£?ec 
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Uve by the other rater For the reports of the second interviews, the) 
agreed completely on 181, or 75 per cent, of the 241 sentences Combm 
ing these, there was total agreement on 444, or 77 per cent, of the 579 
sentences written in the 32 reports for these 16 subjects Only six sen 
tences involv ed ratings which disagreed complete!) , positiv e by one and 
negative by the other rater For these 16 children, the “favorable- 
unfavorable” scores computed from the interviewer's ratings were 
correlated with the same scores computed from the other judges 
ratings of the individual sentences This was done for the scores ob- 
tained from each interview separately and combined. The interjudge 
correlation of these scores is -f- 94 m each case, indicating a high de 
gree of agreement between judges as to over all favorablencss of their 
ratings for these subjects for cither interview or both in combination. 

The subjects “favorable unfavorable" scores computed from the m 
tervxewers ratings were then compared for the 32 pairs of HA and LA 
children. The differences in these scores for the matched pairs were 
obtained and subjected to the dependent t test The results, presented 
in Table 16 showed that the LA subjects’ reports were rated sigmfi 


TABLE 16 

Differences in 'Favorable-Unfavorable ' Scores of HA and IA Ch.ldren 


Interv iew I 
More 

Favorable t 
Boys LA > HA 2.815 * 
Gub LA > HA 3 073 • 
Gkfldren LA > HA 4123* 

* p < 001 
lp< 025 


Intervi ew H 
More 

Favorable t 

LA > HA 2.1831 
LA > HA 3 104 * 
LA > HA 3 1S4 * 


Interviews I & H _ 
More 

Favorable t 

LA > HA 3123’ 
LA > HA 4133’ 
LA > HA 4601 


■a mTla U ’ e I ?^, children 10 olher " 0r * 

Rub were dexcWL .,1 ... 1 ° LA matc h«3 pans the LA boys a" c 

qualities with respect thr U1 ! | emc " er 33 basing more fasorabh 
and relationships snth th„. ^ ad ) u!tment . experiences environments 
that the LA child' rrener^li ^ aren J s ^ seems reasonable to conclude 
reduction of his anneK ' "°tild hate experienced mibgation 01 

recc.sc more nJLtae* wl,eth « the H A subjects tended K 

”e negat.se than positive ratings, and the LA subjects «*« 
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positive than negative judgments. Such a finding would suggest that 
tho interviewer had been impressed with factors that reinforce 
anxiety ns opposed to those that reduce anxiety for the HA children, 
while describing the reverse for the LA boys and girls. To determine 
whether this was so, the algebraic signs of the subjects' "favorable- 
unfavorable" scores were noted and subjected to jf tests. Findings 
were obtained separately and together both for boys and girls, as 
well as for the Erst and second interviews. The Endings are signifi- 
cant for tho boys in tho predicted direction. While they are in the 
predicted direction in cadi separate analysis, tire results are not 
significant for girls. That is, there was a significant tendency for tire 
reports of the LA boys to receive more positive than negative ratings, 
but tho HA had more negative than positive judgments made of the 
sentences in the interviewer's reports. In the i case of die girls the 
results were in die same direction, but die difference was not sigmfi- 
candy different from what could be expected by chance alone. In the 
ease of die boys the LA member of a pair tended not only to have a 
more favorable score but also to have a plus or "favnraHc 
his mate tended to have a minus or 

minus or "unfavorable '“res. for (he al 

Tho findings shown in Table 16 offer strong pi ienced 

hypodicsis that IIA d,iltIrra ' ” ” n “ d relationships. The nature of 
more unfavorable events, situati , , , t allow us to 

the measures on which these turned with the 

evaluate some of the importance of the findings 

nature of parent-child relations P ■ die bulk of our 
lies in tlie support they give to tl c hUd is of a kind 

hypotheses, L„ that the de . rMCtioD . 
which strengthens rather than mdig by the parents 

Parental Cheek List Ratings. Tlie cheek ns^ ^ ^ ^ 

were discussed in the section on emo iional adjustment of the 

particular items have sign ca (hat LA were rated more 

HA and LA chfidrcn. It will be r considered by judges to have 

favorably than the HA on those 6 t ^ a dcar ly unfavorable 

a clearly favorable wilue at 6nd iag was that the fathers 

value at the other. Thcodiergen behTeen t],e LA and HA 

ratings but not the mothers differentiaten 

subjects as predicted. between the LA and HA boys and 

Ail the significant differences between 
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TABLE 17 

Significant Discriminations by Fathers and Mothers between 
HA and LA Boys and Girls on the 25 Check List Items 
Fathers* Ratings Mothers’ Ratings Parents' Ratings 


Boys p Boys p B 


LA > HA LA > HA 

Mature 02 Leading 00 

Responsible 07 Feeling superior 07* 


LA > HA 
Optimistic 07 

Responsible 09 
LA > HA 
Generous 97 1 


LA > HA 
Mature 
Leading 
Ambitious 
reeling superior 
LA < HA 
Affectionate 

Girls 


LA > HA 
Responsible 
Relaxed 
Adaptable 
LA < HA 
Generous 

Children 

LA > HA 
Mature 
Responsible 
Feeling superior 
LA < HA 
Generous 
Sensitive 
Neat 


LA > HA ~ LA > HA LA > HA 

Mature 02 reeling superior 03* Mature 07 

Optimistic 08 , ... 04 

Responsible 02 Responsible M 

LA < HA Feeling superior 07 

Generous 92 f „ < HA oa 1 

Affectionate 93 1 Cenerous 

Neat 10 . Sensitive 

Neat 06_ 

f S&f; and P « based on two tail tests ^ 

1 result is opposite from predicted 

weremted mfl “ ™\ 17 ^ Cerent items on which the U 
were rated more favorably than the HA include the following 

1 Mature-immature 

2 Optimistic-pessimistic 

* Wllr 4 -P— tdity 

s Follows other s-leads others 
0 Ambitious-unambitious 

7 Adapts to changesset m ways 

8 Sensitive (easily tipset)-not sensi(tue 
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It is of interest to note that although on the check list item "anxious 
unanxious” the HA are not rated as signrEcantly more anxious than 
the LA children, the HA are rated by their parents as less relaxed, less 
optimistic, and more sensitive ("easily upset”) than are the LA clul 
drcn by their parents It seems reasonable to suggest that terms like 
tense, sensitive, and possibly pessimistic are not unrelated to a term 
like nnxiety and may servo as euphemisms for that more emotionally 
loaded term Tills may be another instance of what we have sard in 
previous sections direct questioning of the parents of HA children 
may arouse far more defensiveness and hence be far less revealing 

,h nxWn r be C nSTatfhe LA children were rated as less genemus 
and less affectionate than IIA subjects While the LA were rated as 
"definitely” generous and affectionate, the HA tended to be rated as 
"very" generous and affectionate These unprcd.cted findings may be 

“P h “ d Yl\".t'™y rcflc“ A a11tg n nS L approtS 

RTSS "!>’<* “ ■ ° a u„ 
a.SrjS.i'S » - " *“ ’*■ "* w— ” 

children to be rated more favora y^ j s we cannot be sure just 
aware that a limitation of these : ‘ 5 whid. were used m 

how the HA and LA parent :s defined fte,t crms.W „ 

the check list For enmp e, mo tj, e rs said their children felt a 
feeling more superior *he HA « ^ ^ ^ girIs In fact , ,he 
result which was sigmDcant for tn 7 t j, e j}A made by the 

only other discrimination betwee tb ^ LA as tending to 

mothers was on a similar item jhtt X ^ 8 ble that HA boys 

lead others more than the HA b y^ ^ ^ defeQSlVely with 

mothers may not have been m enon ty or leadership behavior 

respect to the subjects feelings of p A b • m[ ,thers often 

as compared with feelings o ° jJ, ], ut hastened to add that they 
indicated that their sons are not a chlId eilher does not feel 

are not followers eidier Tha . /Admission by the parent that 
superior or even feels w sup crmr" ^ have negative icon 

■” i” 1 ™ ■ ■" ■ "" 

desirable for a child 
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Child-Rearing Attitudes and Practices. Tills scale consisted of 38 
items selected from the PARI (Schaefer and Bell, 1958). These items, 
in contrast to those on the check list, tend to be long, complex sen* 
tences reflecting parental attitudes toward a variety of child-training 
practices. Considerations of interview time precluded using the entire 
PARI scale. We did not employ the entire scale because we felt that 
there would not be marked differences in the direction in which 
parents of our two groups would answer many of the items. The con- 
tent and style of formulation of the items were not, in our opinion, 
likely to produce differences in the sense that parents would take 
basically different positions on very many of the items. We did expect 
that while both groups of parents would tend to agree or disagree 
with a statement, the HA parents would tend to make more extreme 
ratings of agreement and disagreement than would LA parents. Tills 
prediction was based on the consideration, implied in our discussion 
in Chapter 2, that the HA child is one whose parents have strong 
feelings of what is acceptable and not acceptable in a child’s be- 
havior, feelings which tend not to take into account the needs and 
feelings of the child. Put in another way, the HA parents tend to 
leave their children little "room to maneuver” in terms of range of 
w at is acceptable and nonacccptable— a restricted range and standard 
of behavior which produce conflict in the child, frequently leading 

eval^Um action -P rodudn S 1 ’ c S ative 

A seamd preciirtion we felt justified in making was that the dis- 
31 ® T" f ii ”S S the and mother of an HA child 

™ ll chS ^ a “ 2? dilference bctwecn by parents of 

Prediction is not contained or implied in our 

which suueestpd tW V* sim Pty b^cd on our clinical experience, 
about chid jf— conlIi< ? ^ between mother and father in attitudes 
In orfe toT® .ft vei y fce^uently found in anxious children, 
ately tmf "' he * 1 her tbe ^ P^ts «‘ed more moder- 

HA sublet Zt,? m to™*™ lea than the parents of the 
by the parents of rtf e ° f tbe “"nparisons of ratings made 

ana^ a is^offnmderate e and a CTt e ^ ^ ° f HA and ™ <*“»«• ^ 
parent-suhiect groupings Both'fte^T WaS ?°” 0 ^ 
girls tend to nnl-p nrE . e Tnol bers and fathers of the HA 

ibis tend to mte mnrT 6 T* ' vW “ ,he P-ents of Ore LA 

difference betsvecnfte HA alduVots" 8 " ^ Sh ° W 

crep°ancira B leT”™? dUcre Panci es, the sum of the dis- 

cern een the parents of each subject was obtained for all 
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3S items nnd comparisons were made between these lot'll mother 
father discrepancy scores obtained for the matched pairs of HA and 
LA subjects This was done for the boys and girls separately and 
combined (In the analyses for the boys and all the subjects the 
findings were also obtained with the parents of one pair of boys 
omitted because the mother and father of that IIA boy achieved forced 
totrl agreement between thcmselics on all their ratings something 
no otlrer mother and father came close to accomplishing In passing 
it is interesting to note that it w ,s an IH Holds parents who ap 
parentis felt a need to present to the inters less or a picture of complete 
parental agreement ubout child rearing matters ) The predicted re 

suit sails obtained for the hoys but not the girls 

An interesting pattern appears m the abose analyses J irS ‘ ' 
HA girls- parents male more extreme ratings than the parents of the 
LA Iris but there Is no difference between the I1A and LA boys 
parents in that respect Howeser. the parents of the HA boys disagree 

l^StKSi — — 1 

attitudes charactcnzc the parents of I <cn . hrfd atllhll j cs 

dren tell parents about their problems and * adopt 

svith their problems It ss-as the sense o rc g ect no t only virtue 

an extreme position on these kinds ° tela nces m which 

but the sm of failing to talc m For example, a parent may 

these extreme positions should be inodthco ^ , 0 behavior 

in reality, base to be stnet or becom giy^ Abo l£ one alsvays 

whicll seriously endangers the ch I I ^ ^ posslbll|t} m ay be m 
os Olds forcing a child to groi P imm ature too long (It » 

creased of permitting a on cj fC rate( i flS more miture by 

interesting to note tint LA c « ^ ^ ents ) it may be \er) 

their parents than were HA c i wl]l > ])1! pare nts about his problems 
good to encourage a child to dera ble difficulty or even a pain 

but sometimes this might iniol should he pointed out that 

ful loss of self esteem for ehddrin should be en 

while the HA parents feel '^,1 8 ,{ )eH A children especially the 

couraged to talk about their problem 1 , MS about school than 

boys are described by then parents as S 
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the LA are reported to discuss with their parents, in spite of tlie fact 
that the HA have more problems, apparently, than the LA have both 
m and out of school It might be said that it is one thing for a child 
to feel free and motivated to relate problems and failures to parents 
but quite another for him to feel that he must report all difficulties 
If the child feels compelled not to keep secrets from mother and father, 
this can create the dilemma of his feeling guilty about not revealing a 
failure but at the same time experiencing anxiety about the loss of 
parental regard if they are told the secret Finally, there is the ex- 
treme favoring by the HA parents of their helping their children with 
problems Agam, it is only realistic that children need help with 
problems, but help with every problem — or even every difficult 
problem — could lead to the child s feeling anxious about his adequacy 
m solving them himself A child may feel he will fail when he does not 
have help even when the solution is otherwise within his grasp 
Such a situation would tend to arouse feelings m the child that he 
must be dependent upon the parents and fear that if he expresses 
resentment he will lose the assistance he regards as essential It ^ 
quite different if children feel free to try out their own solutions and 
go for help when they feel they need it, so that they feel some readiness 
abo “ wh «« “dependent effort is required Implicit m 

10 r Wlt h all problems is their unexpressed 
theTassLn^ 1 * wU be capable without 


Conclusions 

which are e emcmnv' V nat^ Ve rt F i, reS t! lted 3011 dlscusscd there “* fw ° 
research methodolo^r f * K 'l m, P I ? cat,0 “ ’ f “ 

children The two findings are r, , a 'understanding of anxiety * 
adjective check list discrl ^ the raUn S s by fathers on the 

children wh^tS™ HA “ d W 
of HA children (particnMv SI!,*, d ° ”° t ’ and 1116 motl, f S 
interview (j e thev 'mnn, ^ more defensive in the 

censoring their' commumLtioml'uicn’ 5 “‘ mie " er 35 distorting or 

one considers that the bull of vi? mo,!lers of LA children When 
interviews base only involved moth* m Ch [ ld deve!o P ment at-hrmS 
attention to the presence and cffSTV 'S “PParenUy hHle or no 
lions of our findings for resooool. .. , defensiveness, the imphca 
require no further elaboration Of malhod ° , °gy seem rather clear and 
Of obvious interest to us are the pos 
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sible implications of the two findings for our conceptions about and 
understanding of anxiety in children The defensiveness of the HA 
mothers in the interview docs not lead to compelling!} clear con 
elusions However, although wo did not predict this finding it is cer 
tainly congruent rather than discrepant with our theoretical concep 

°lT seems reasonable to assume that defensiveness in the interview 
was motivated by a need to appear “good," however that was defined 
by the parent, os well as by a need to avoid talking about thing 
about which tl. e parent felt either uncertain , or guilty, )r both lince 
the HA child s mother was being questioned about f 
child it is hhely that the defensweness concerned that relabonslup 
We do not lmow y wha. the content of this concern might be or ever, the 

chl,d reh,10nsh ' P “ wh,ch ^ 

'tour theoretical 

of conflicts and , h at w e felt more secure in talking 

bis parents We ind, rated there tha we ,e,^ ^ W]ngs on de . 

about HA ch,I d re “ “j^^he^onewho like her child has 

fensiveness suggest that th ^ 0 _ natenes s of what she has 

conflicts about her adequacy, evaluated by others Implied in 

done and hew her behavior and feehngs ef 

this explanation is the ™gg “ A ther hl , e been reflected in 
inadequacy experienced by tne ^ TCCaU<xi ttat die mothers of 
her relationship with her i attitude scale m on extreme 

HA subjects responded to the eMd ^ tc s ndenty la ke an extremely 
or strong fashion It is a j s0 a defensive reaction rn 

strong "socially acceptable p . „b 0 will be reading the 

that ,t is intended 10 in , he interview proper and in reply to 

replies In other w ords, both i HA c bldren suggest on 

the PARI items the responses h Md ^ good M d bad-a 

inordinate concern with wha J m cm descr , p t,on of 'licit 
characteristic which was cfea Y dnrac[ens uc of the mother of 

children If tins inanimate concern « linde „ t and why, os we l.ypotb 
the HA child it is net difficult ta £ would be strongly p.m 

esizcd aggressive behavior m the HA 
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lshed and why such a child would experience relatively frequently 
negative evaluations of some aspect of lus behavior. A mother who is 
inordinately concerned with what is right and wrong (and how other 
people will judge her and her child) is likely to view aggressive and 
hostile display in her child as unacceptable, perhaps even to the point 
of confusing aggression with normal assertiveness The crux of th'* 
problem might well be put this way the HA child’s mother is one 
who responds to and evaluates the behavior of her child not m terras 
of his capabilities (eg, inhibiting aggressive or other strong feelings) 
or age appropriate needs but m terms of standards and values which 
reflect her dependence on the attitudes of others Unwittmgl) such a 
mother makes demands on the child which he will find difficult to ful 
“P f 1 a, ures which result is experiencing negative evaluations and the 
development of a derogatory self image One would expect tliat in this 

!l Te T°-L paren , t ?? lfld relahonsh, P the significance of the behavior of 
the chfld would be overlooked or misperceived by the mother because 

IZZ ^ Set !° belumor in tcmis of the child’s thinking and 
v S i 11 f ^ C 631 ^ relationship conduav e to open 

channels of communication between child and parent. 

finrWoTT? para S ra P lK " e W attempted to indicate that the 
the mnil ” p itT S n C ij eSS extreme attitudes suggest a picture of 
hte t m " bchlits m well with the major hypotheses 

cTse 4 it^i >> “ “ Copter 2. This altLpt, of 

xvat of mdicatm „ ^ ''' prOG ‘ of 11115 hypotheses but rather as a 

that a hndmg (, e , defensiv eness) which ob- 

«*- 2 £ ^ b> ' 115 nalure - h,sW ' 
the finding that'amoS^ 1 ** ^i pi ? mt l ° em Pha»ze the importance of 
In the theoretical disHi/ 6 ™* 5 l5 e related 1o m dices of social class 
test annetvTm a mZ" ? ap,CT 2 w *»■«* poalt ** 
the home on academic n » n° necessarily reflect an emphasis m 
fercnZto™ pTr foment but rathera trans 
charaetenzed the chfld s rehdim wthh ,K!Cher) of attlludes " h ‘ ch 
lions of negative evaluation it*? P 31 ™ 15 . mvolvmg anhapa 

Ihcts about dependenc> needs Mda^" 0 ® 3 ' 00 ’ tcnd<mcies > and co ? 

would not maintain that nnrmfol^” 51 ' 6 tc " dencies We obvimisl) 
mentwould not be important in pressares for academic achieve- 
We do maintain, how ever that n, , ca!e of m anv test anmous children 
dihon in tlie development of id™ pressures “o' 5 not a necessonj con 
»®) offers wippo^ro U rh™fc i : t L Are “ ntstad > ^ 

TOm,ts who m terms of eduralum ° ™ mparcd 3 ^““P of ar ”’ } . 

, intelligence test score, and social 
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class differed markedly from a sample of Yale College students on 
whom normative data were available for the College Test Anxiety 
Questionnaire Despite these background differences the distribution 
of test anxiety scores was \ery similar for both groups, the median 
scores on each of the items also being xei) similar These lands of 
findings clearly suggest that there is no compelling reason for assum- 
ing a strong relationship between anxiety and social class 
At the beginning of this chapter we indicated why it was not pos- 
sible for us to focus in depth on specific hypotheses and why we placed 
greatest faith w the general hypothesis that the HA children, in con 
trast to LA ones, would be found to hare (or to have had) more un- 
fa\ orable experiences and relationships This broad hypothesis re- 
ceived strong support, particularl) m the analysis of sentences in the 
interviewers reports Furthermore, there were findings winch did sug 
gest that some of the specific hypotheses presented in Chapter 2 had 
merit Difficult)' in school learning restricted modes of expressing ag- 
gression, and httle communication with parents about school ex- 
periences— these Gndtngs are supportive of hypotheses presented earlier 
in this book It is important to point out that few, if an), of the findings 
contradicted any of our hypotheses The fact that mothers of HA chil- 
dren w ere more defensive m the interviews than mothers of LA. in addi- 
tion to the fact that fathers’ ratings discriminated predict ibl) between 
HA and LA children whereas ratings of mothers did not, does not 
allow us to draw conclusions about the status of our hypotheses w ith 
comiction These two findings, howexer, certainly have bearing on the 
nature and methods of future research at the same time that the) in- 
dicate the complexity of the problem of ascertaining the factors which 
mitigate or reinforce the anxious reaction in children 
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In previous chapters we have discussed the anxious child primarily 
in terms of problem-solving situations and parental report. As one 
would expect, it was difficult, if not impossible, to present such a dis- 
cussion wit out some consideration of personality factors or variables. 
I",,! 1 ' 11 } vas f ear flom °ur theoretical discussion in Chapter 2 that 
. M f .. personality factors were inextricably related in the 

“Xh ! 4 e V, 0ne T ld not understand the behavior of the anx- 
"1 P rob ’ em - solvi "g situations without consideration of the 
Con?™u™dv , ^ n ' lfi<an “ S , Which *<= ‘«t situation has for such a child, 
dealing with^the ra;ui y places in previous chapters, particularly those 
smalhl ores “ ,ervie " s - the signiiieance of anxiety in per- 

c^ were Z^n dis uussed. Some of our studies, how- 

and 'are dealt with • th a ° **** cx)ncei7K> d with personality variables 
fcrebre t oTeW a preSent «tst half of this chapter, 

s i beadin ? ': hich ^ •» ■w*-: 

chanter have he„S ~ , , u S b som c of the studies in the present 

h m Chap, T 7 “* 8 - lhe as P-“ of *** 

second half of this cfeptr is^nc^cd''”,^” ^ 

lem which we think sheds muchT-TT J T'* se * di£tercncc! i a P? b ‘ 
and personality. b '® bt on lbe relations between anxiety 


raioxjuir Variables 


a t)^of™™t.cMd rehu Si °H-° f U x C test anxi0us cbl!d wc dc5crib 
parent child relationship which would result in the devclc 
23-1 
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ment of a self-derogatory attitude in the child We further maintained 
that, particularly m the case of the young child, the de\ elopment of 
such a derogatory self picture would tend to generalize and affect Ins 
attitudes toward his own body Adults frequently overlook die fact 
that the young child is as cunous, puzzled, and concerned with his 
own body (its integrity, adequacy, and functions) as lie 
external world It w,ll be recalled that one ef the "lore f equ ent find- 
mgs tn our review of the hterature in Chapter 3 was tliat o-rng ^ 
dren m general, and boys in particular, had many 'vom^ and ters 
involving tlieir bodies We also suggested at that point ^concern 
about the body would be expected to be v ety strong p 

lelf.^ 

of anxiety wuliesis invohed the problem 

Another considerabon behind ths yp cr and self- 

of the relation between aggressive J a „ summ anzcd 

attitudes This relation was dncussed in Chapter - 
here 


1 One of the aspects of the s °tity tomllTp: Sms and siuro 

the test anxious response isstrog cr f„ m:m ccJ elicited ui him hos 
gates whoso evaluations of die child P ^ tf hostility was a- 
bitty which could net be ptolasy. 1. lesnlled In 

messed it was punished, if it was exiii ' „ „ ,j l0 sense o 

con&ct'with positive feelings toxsard child by parental 

ffiTbfn that the , Ss during deveiptnenla 

behavior has talon liable’ la regulate die sbength o 

penods xvhen the eftdd IS .SJ'uLd of all-or nodung •awj""™! fj 
^ p 


as ekes* .... 

Spsettu-g ^“nTe cSe of tS £ ^xious cMd 

\\e assume that m the se^ host n lty and , t a<l not 

resulted m mordm-itcK cr T U nsuccc«fnl to die degree that 

“^Ih^iSS" experience of g»Hh 0 „ d p,,lt males 

avoid the . i, nsa0 us experience « ® -jj a cm- 

3 The concurrent consa . c * lowar d WmsrU n ri<n« 

child, Ins hostility and gum 
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is being passed on his adequac), i e , situations in which some assess 
ment is made of the disparity between the child s behavior and parental 
expectations What is unpbed in this formulation is that the test anxious 
child is one who derogates his own worth and tends to direct aggression 
tow ard himself rather than others, a self attitude which bespeaks of 
the strength of the unconscious hostile tendencies toward others 
4 Another of the unconscious factors increased in strength in the 
test anxious reaction concerns unconscious phantasies about the conse- 
quences of directing strong hostility toward parents Essentially these 
are unconscious phantasies of retaliation on the part of the parents — 
what they wall do to the child m response to his hostility — as well as 
0 *,” ul 8 m a sta t e of abandonment and helplessness, le, a state w 
which his dependency needs will not be satisfied It is, in fact, this 
perceived threat to the fulfillment of his dependency needs which not 
on y serves as a control against the ov ert expression of hostility but 
also motivates behavior which will insure the possibility of satisfaction 
J™* d ? endency I ? ee ? s As a the dependence of the child on 

n a PP ro%a l> direction, and support becomes a dominant ten 
tum would ha ' e the effect of inhibiting the child s 
i j 1 - V ’ ^ creativity Confonnmg to the expectations of others is, 
n'.f,,* 6 “fV* ^ ,est child, ho stable solution be 

» Trequmtf^™ **“ reh . h 0M "1* adults axe such that his hostdilj 
about the adeq 
vicious circle < 



ivW WvTmLe d m nt "l lhe b LP° th ““ that the HA child is one 
stangZ^3h ( ^ e 0lher ‘“P** ° f b “ self picture) reflects a 

,1,e data 

pothesis ourmtom^pt^ ™ nne f m "■* the body unage h> 
the HA cluld had hod l F ™ anl l ln ,lle content of the responses If 

to the child! h^ld C T CCniS ’ We "° U,d -S-* lbat . “ » ntrai ‘ 

to the ambiguous mL blots^JTlt anat ° m >' 111 responding 

responses skeleton inside nf Rowing are examples of anatom) 
tonsds, etc ^ 5 "»* leasts, 

response but only 6 m the T a rrr , J ects S ave at least one anatomy 
finding should bo ^ 50 <P = 05) This supportive 

"nth these same subjects the " ° f l "° olber Rorschach findings 
significantly fewer responses ’ m c0 . ntrast *° ,be LA subjects, gave 
sponscs was poorer In other General and the quality of these re 
Poorer In other words, the tendency of the HA subject to 
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give anatomy content was found m the context of reduced responsive 
ness and frequent lapses of adequate reality testmg The emergence 
of anatomy content in such a context would seem to reflect an area of 
concern rather than of indifference 
Another test of the body image hypothesis invoked human figure 
drawings by these same subjects The procedure and results of this 
study were presented in Chapter 7 and discussed m connection with 
problem solving For the reader’s convenience we give below a de- 
senphon of the six scored aanables and the direction of die finding 
(all of which were significant not only for the 3- matched pairs but 
for two previous samples of subjects as well) 

1 Mutilation HA > LA-scored as present d one or more bmbs or 
facial features (eyes, nose, mouth) avere absent, or if either ears, 
hands, or feet were absent when they had been included in one of the 
two drawings Thus, mutilabon was scored if a ch«d had dxatvn hands 
on one figure but not on the other It was not scored if no l ands « 
drawn at all Mutilation was also scored if one or more limbs 

presTn't 1 £ coirs of die months in 

retX'n wilCwbrnhlas filled » by most of the children 
and therefore not scored HA _ SCOTe d present if one or more 

aisiTdeC^T W= angle with -he body or turned in 

toward the body cd t if th e figures appeared ng.d, 

5 Rigidity HA > la i . jjj jno^e 

unable to mo\e, or Uel) to topP 1 ^ ° * Subjective of the judg- 

6 Playfulness— humor LA > \ j ^ somc ex p ressuc stance 

ments) — scored present if a par humorous mood (Tins 

eluded some that were also score, "S' tIie draw- 

Tho tendency for mutilation fj "ifr tpoth”' ! that the body image 
mgs of HA children is support. and questioning 

which these children too refle^ „ ttllat „ present In the 

of body W^^Xt is relatively absent, .e , presence of 
draw mgs of HA emm* 
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smile, arm position — down, and humor — playfulness These three van 
ables which correlate negatively with anxiety reflect a degree of free- 
dom to become mvolved in a creative task in an cxprcssiv e, pleasurable, 
and nonconstncted fashion Put m another way, in the case of the HA 
child his drawings of the human figure lack indications of positive af 
fecti\e associations and instead contain features reflecting negative 
attitudes 


We do not consider the Rorschach and human figure drawing find 
mgs as more than suggesting that our bod} image hypothesis 
some merit and deserves further study The procedures emplojed were 
admittedly indirect and the variables scored were equivocal in their 
interpretive significance The indirectness of the procedures, however, 
cannot be considered as an obvious limitation because from a theo- 
retical standpoint it is possible, and even probable, that the atbtudes 
toward bodily adequacy described m our hypothesis may not be pres 
ent in the child s consciousness in a clear fashion That is to say, the 
experiences and phantasies associated with anxiety about bodily ade 
quacj may no longer he present in consciousness as a result of dc- 
iensne reactions These experiences and phantasies may now have the 
quality of unconsciousness with their derivatives in consciousness a 
uhn rt° r , 1S £ Ulse ^ Section of their origins For example, a boy 

eits mfv°vf ly w 0ldS gameS " hCTe * e P° ssi hihty of physical injury 
c^sts may be able to rationalize such avo, dance both to himself and 

Wbch ° Wes prevents him from recognizing) 
in Chanter r ‘-oncems of which he was once aware Our review 
“e^cdtoL f ° f ScW dynamics of "loch 

10 m ^ ^opulent of test aniiely 
among other 11131 tbe mert symptomatology was related, 

to unamrettm, aJe^nommg^penent, cs and 
significance of the I a ^ e S uac y ™d integrity Consequently, d' c 
It ^ ^ " 0,6 ^sdiacb and Sman figure 

h 'T trf b r &<* such techniques 

ject and instead are edited to aV01<1 dlrect 9 uesf «®“g of the sub- 
scious ideation and imitr. tt j max3rruze the expression of uncon 

degree to nhich they are cS!5cio dl r bled!y ’ HA ‘fa' 1 ' 51611 dlffer ,n ^ 

Our findings shed 7o li-ht ™ 'r “"Mined unth boddy adequacy 

ch .o^dc,^efre™h “fi' 1 !r ra “ S 11 » tbe fa* of fu r 

conscious self attihid^ C , CbI3 ^ ren perceive and report their 

to findings tr^ ^f^lYy < a «P»V ™ d tar (fa. » related 

SCIOUS contents If clinical erm^ maxim J ze the erpression of uucon 
to used as a guide one JST™”; ' Vldl sc tool phobic children can 
guute, one would predict a greater discrepancy among 
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HA, m contrast to LA, children between direct and indirect measures 

of body adequacy ° . , , . , 

Before we leave this section, a Ending obtamed from the parent 
interviews deserves brief discussion It will be recalled that IIA boys 
had significantly more illnesses, particularly more severe itas, than 
LA boys Girls in general had fewer illnesses than boys and there were 
no differences between LA and HA guls It is possible, of course hot 
the differences between HA and LA boys are a funrtmn of «mpl ng 
error This can only be determined by future studies However, on he 
assumptron that the difference is a true odd it does P°^ ,o a ^ C, “ 

which, in addition to the parent ch,d rdatmnsh,p_can serve to 

exacerbate die anxiety which the . f", 

mtegrity, and functions Levy (10 ) ° M|(mmg operations 

children who developed a van ty tmors fc ars S dcpen dency, 

The most frequent reacbons s S* „ that 83, or 67 per 

and negativism What is ot P”" c ... contends that tho 

cent, of the 124 cases we*l boy ^ one 

range of reactions obsened in hi consisted of those 

would find in the general ^ statlstocs by which to evaluate 
referred to a ", derations winch sng 

such a contenuon There are, lio a0 , pc d „e t0 sampling 

gest that our finding and that l ithological condition in child 
error Fust, there ,s hardly J&STE* boy. than among 
hood which does not occur m phaoter 3 f car °* in J UI ^ 

girls Second, as was pointed out '■« £J, than Long guls 

seems to be significantly morel freq 1 , ha , lbcrc arc at least 

It would be our contention ! * ou ' ° in or dcr to understand our 

three factors which base to be ^ concerned about bodily 

finding (1) the tendency oFb< 0)^ rc]atl0M h Ip which rcsnlls in 
adequacy, (2) a typ 0 of P „„dergmd»»t« «° lUn S U ' 

•II Maxadoorfan and J Dax*»» ' s»dy which 
direction of Dr William Anxiety Seal' bi^l 

mcnUon here. They C"'*' ?'.S iShert (IIA) and die 10 •<* . .S™ 
dent, and selected O.e 10 »jh Ib'bW^ > tattneted to draw? 

(LA) anxiety scores The 20 sob|eets yon w-~U »»■ « 

dicators described to ^“^XgTest possille sw _ta ^’S'^TsnxIety 

""a •s^r^‘!^*2^S5r«£ 


the lowest 0 The dowries. ^ecee betx.ee, On 

grouping TTictc was * fy" , ^fference ,a ^ JDl) In tie 

the Initial drawing <? ‘ 
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derogatory self attitudes which generalize to the child s body image, 
and (3) senous or frequent illness which increases interest in and con- 
cern o\er bodily functions and adequacy It is the interaction of these 
factors among bo)s which reinforces the anxious reaction in general 
and a derogatory body image in particular 
Aggression. It is apparent from our discussion of the body image 
hypothesis, as it will be again in the next section when we discuss 
dependency, that the handling of hostile impulses results in a core 
conflict in the HA child The ramifications of this conflict can best lie 
seen in the following senes of statements taken from our discussion in 
Chapter 2, p 17 


It will be remembered that we hypothesized that the test anxious child 
is one in whom strong hostility has been engendered, the objects of which 
were his parents This hypothesis raised two highly related questions When 
tiie veiy >oung child experiences hostility toward another person, what does 
he wish to do to that person? When this same child anticipates a strong 
nostile reaction from another person, what docs he think that person will do 
to himr In answer to both questions we assume that infliction of bodily 
mjury IS perhaps more readily observable m relation to the first than to the 
second question It is sometimes difficult to believe that a voung child will 
anticipate bodily injury from parents who have never or rarely used ph)Sicaj 
cI V d T ” e difficulty here is the implied and unproved 
assumption that the tendency on the part of the child to wash to inflict physi 
1 injury is a direct and sole function of similar behavior on the part of the 
5i a Zlrrr,' ent * " C r QSSUme ^ a11 > oun S children m varying degrees 
e , av *°f °f parents as threatening and punishing and, as we 
mTurv ^fc ^^ 111,5 f n UenU * be ^erpre P ted m terms of bodil) 
hi! tv^-is » ^ ere P arenta fbehavior continually instigates Strong hos 

rntes i i u r 0US ^ retahatory bcLv mr which he Sntic. 
S2 SSf®' m '° lvC aiuuet 7 abo ^ bodily integrity Much of 

rectMWhlUr ° E ^ Y ‘"jury suffers the same fate as the externally di 
Denvahves maw arpn^-f^ c b araclen shcs 0 f unconscious contents 
undoubtedly exist m the form perhaps, of negative 
and braver) ^ ° S en ^ tb ’ Size » physical attractiveness, motor agility. 

eS,5 ,‘ S , thal “ tbe ,Mt 3 "-xious child of school age 

phon las, a about^bodily ml 5 “ 3 S1 S" 31 41131 cer4 S“ 

threshold of awar«i«<; ' e *. mu ,b°n phantasies) are near the 

doccted hos j.ty Pl,ml “' es "hmatety related to his own estemally 

evaluate om-t^lnL a 't* I0 . <I> I. lmagC I W otlle sis, the first attempt to 
Sion involved the Rn° *5 ”1* the rela,Ion between anxiety and aggros 

pr™"'a,?our^etTtf C T 32 ^ 

sponses It was assumed that if fh? "“'“i o£ 4he Rorschach re 
ceive himself ai » , , anxious individual tends to per 

himself as inadequate and has dtffieulty justifymg the diect 
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expression of aggressive feebng his Rorschach responses should con 
lam fewer responses involving fighting arguing or a volcano per 
cept than would be found in the responses of LA children A j" analysis 
did indicate tint more LA than HA children gave such responses 

* P An apparent inconsistency arises when one relates the Rorschach 
findings about body image and aggression to cadi other i e n the 
prediction related to body image the HA subjects were expected to 
give more anatomy responses whereas in the prediction rcl ted to 
aggression they were expected to give ferncr responses than the LA 
subjects Since body image and aggression arc both areas of conflict 
why should one type of content be expected to appea ™ 

Zrl "distantly Sa.cdt unde^ng conflicts to ■ ™ “ °w % 

is the giving of arguing fighting prepotent aggressive re- 
cord with our theoretical discu , rather im' ardlv directed 

sponse tn the HA child w as not outward!) but ra.hej- m« «o > ^ ^ ^ 

Tlio mvvardl) directed significant!) more HA 

Rorschach In fact, in the ' nc j ot „JJ to an) objective prop 

than LA children were unable to 1*^ „ c j, rom atic, si admg) 

erty of the cards involving colo J , h norsc |,ach situation 

In other words one of the Aggressive content ts 

is to reduco outwardly dm* ^ in T t j 10 ^rds consequent!), reduced 
frequently associated vvi occurrence of aggressive 

responsiveness to color would also allcct 

content , „ n . to the above discussion is that of 

A study which is highl) relevant « „ f (m „ different 

Dons (1939) In his , ho relationship between test 

studies an attempt was made t ^ 0 „,gnmcnt m regard to the 
anxlet) and the propensity Tor These studies b) Doris were 

experience of failure In « “ , chlMre „ replicate the fnd 

more sophisticated rc H,omhlp lictvv ecu test anxht 

mg w till college students of a p four rvl itcd studies bv 

Z self blame in a failure 'S./ren scnal as su. |re* .to 

Dons fifth and sixth ^^..ontuires which p-nuitted d. cm to 

XT outliers for then pcrfomi.nxc 
metic 


i tntb 
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1. In studies I and II these questionnaires were administered after 
an induced failure in arithmetic. 

2. In study III the blame questionnaire was administered both be- 
fore and after the failure in arithmetic. 

3. In study IV the blame questionnaire was administered without 
the induction of a specific failure in arithmetic. 


In all of these studies the blame questionnaires were administered in 
group situations. However, in study IV the group situation was fol- 
lowed by individual testing of the subjects with projective instru- 
ments. 

A major and consistent finding from the first three studies was a 
significant and positive relationship between test anxiety and both the 
self-blame and other-blame measures. In other words, the higher the 
test anxiety score the stronger the tendency for the child to blame 
both himself and others. The significant correlation between anxiety 
and self-blame was, of course, predicted. The finding of a significant 
relationship between anxiety and other-blame was not predicted. Be- 
fore discussing the implications of these results a further finding 
should be reported: the above relationships held whether or not the 
subjects were given a specific failure experience in arithmetic. Since 
the test anxiety and blame relationships were obtained even with the 
introduction of a specific failure experience, the question arose as to 
the presence of an artifact accounting for the correlations. That is to 
sav, since the anxiety and blame questionnaires were of the ‘yes-no" 
format, the obtained correlations might reflect a response set on the 
part of certain children: the child who says yes to the anxiety items 
may be one who will say yes to many other lands of items. The fact 
hat in studies II and III the same relationships obtained even when 
the format of the blame questionnaire was devised to minimize the 
possible effects of a response set suggested that the relationships 
''vjf 1 ."‘7 e obtained on the first three studies were not 

arhla dual, al though this is not a conclusive argument 

cauuMhr. ^ ^° ns stales was extremely Important bo- 

nZ £' T 170 ° E bkmC "as not based on a question- 

mbe but rathe, on stories told by the child to TAT-Ute pirtnres. to 
uscd three studies child is 

O v but in the telling of the stories the 

is detKnjned h^- C ri 1 ' m r°n5 10 U ' e CCTtral dieters of the stories 
n : oue Doris found that svith this teeb- 

SSr’SS* 1 r-W relationship between test 

0 “ d ^ but there was no correlation betsveen 
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anxietv and other blame tendencies In other words in a situation 
where the assignment of blame is determined b> internal factors— it 
comes, so to speak spontaneous!) from the child— there is a relaUon 
between anxiel) and self blame (as in the first three studies), hut not 
between nnxicty and olher blame (unlike the first three studies) We 
Interpret these findings as suggesting tint the self b amo tendency “ 
anxious children is more prepotent than the outxxard ly < directed I blame 
tendency Hoxxcxer, die findings in die first three studios of a^sdrve 
relationship betxicen test anxiety and oilier blame a in 
manly dismissed At the xciy least they suggest U.a t « our formula 
Irons lie bare probably underemphasired the strength o such" tend 
ency m anxious ei.lldren It xxould mdecd be hos nh ty 

naxioux children xxcro dexoid of a strong on » > suggested 

Tlio ver, nature of our theoretic. funnubtion^ld haxe juggwl^ 
to us that outwardly directed hostility "°“ , j b '*L g[ 1( wouM len j 
of anxious children exen though I ic oxer *P ^ Judl children is 
to ho blacked Put in another "iy p c ( or mer being 

hctvxccn self and olhcrl blame .code Jo m S 

stronger than the latter «■ “V", tLmaTneTudho” fear of retain 
child can respond t0 P r “'^ lyp<s „f bhmo tendencies are found 
tion it is not surprising lint bo ' b !ira i discussion in Chapter 2 

In the concluding pages of 0 mnlmsizcd the importance of ag 
xx c indicated that although lie lnd cmP ® ? systematic 
grcsslon in the del elopment of on-Xiety . . s( ,nm; that enr measures 
study of this relationship until xxexiore fauly^r ^ ^ data 
of anxiety had an encouraging ff ' w | t h Dur theorizing the va 
xx o hue presented ahoxc ore c ° P nslra tcd It seems appropriate 

lidity of our hypotheses Is far from d ^ 1IU0 | v ed ,n studying the 

at this time to elaborate on the ' Such a discussion may 

relationship h*mm •**£ JgJ of tV scope of the problem 
give tbc reader a beucr « 

both methodologically and the t between anxiety and 

In discussing in Chapter - problem in the context of a 

aggression xxe tended to speak Jp s ay that our focus xvas on 

child xvith his parents It ' v0 ““ b Ent , s „f h.s home In this context 
the Childs behavior xvithin the « f “ d , n turning that aoluld sag 
hoxxever, one is probably not £ « „ e same xnth ho* ^par 

gressive tendencies, cox^t or °v« „ nd research subject m 

fnts Onr own obscrvaHons » among «»«“ 
dicate ' b “‘X 0 fag°grSxe tendencies (sefi ^^"2 
~ m rebhon F 
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there is an unusual degree of inhibition of overt aggressiveness with 
both parents, m other cases the child is capable of aggressive display 
with only one of the parents (Our experience suggests that it would 
be the rare anxious child who could direct aggressive feeling to both 
parents ) What seems distinctive in those cases where there is dif- 
ferential aggressive response to the parents is that the difference in 
response seems extreme, i e , to one parent the child responds anx- 
iously and submissively but to the other parent more overt aggressive 
ness is discernible Our clinical impression from our parent data 
(Chapter 8) is that more often than not the anxious child Ins greater 
difficulty in expressing hostility to the father than to the mother This 
is not to say that one would expect frequent expression of such hostility 
to the mother but rather that it would be more discernible m the 


mother child than m the father-child relationship If this is true, one 
would expect that the perception of the child by the father would 
differ from that by the mother Put in another way, since the behavior 
of the child is different toward the two parents, they would tend to 
perceive him differently, particularly in terms of aggressiveness That 
this is the case is further suggested by the data in Chapter 8 on par- 
ental attitudes It wall be recalled that there were significant differ 
ences between the ratings by mothers and fathers, the ratings by 
fathers differentiating HA and LA children in the predicted fashion 
whereas those of the mothers did not We cannot conclude from these 
data that there is a greater discrepancy between the ratings by parents 
of HA in comparison to parents of LA children The important un 
plication of these findings is that when one assumes a child’s behavior 
to be the same to both parents (c g , he is equally aggressive to both) 
one is probably overlooking important variations in the child s behavior 
If it is an oversimplification to assume that the aaxious child handles 
aggressive impulses in the same way with both parents, one would 
be equally m error m assuming that directing aggression inwardly 
" ould always characterize las behavior m re1ev“t situations TO* 

S an< ! j du 15 olher than *“ s parents 11 15 one *“>g sa y lhat 

lf-directed aggression is the prepotent response in the anxious child 

acterlncTntll 1 ,?"? '° lh “ reSp0nse *™ d ™y wlU bc char 

have made * Ua on ? Relevant here are observations which ve 
a Penod of time m foor classrooms These observe 
emWat,™ of 'i C ° n ' CXt ° f a £onaal but gather as an 
HA Sd LA oh Id °J T* bchaV,0r ' vhlch “> dd ^ observed ” 

^elom^m m 11,6 ClaSSI00ra Settl ”g «« a Period of months 

Hkchdrn .„T I ’T‘° n " e rc “ ,ral was lhat ability of some 
HA children to direct aggressn e feelings outwardly was ,n pLt a func- 
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turn of the teacher In those classrooms where the teacher essentially 
had little control over the class— where the degree of respect and 
deference accorded the teacher by the pupils was noticeably low- 
many IIA children could give vent frequently to aggressive tendencies 
Tins seemed to occur far less frequently among anxious children in 
those classrooms where the teacher obviously was one whom the chd 
dren respected to the degree where maintaining her favor was an 1 m 
portant objective It is these observations which reinforced us m main 
taming that although self aggression was a strong tendency m the 
anxious child, there were conditions in winch he could direct aggres 


sion toward external figures . 

Si.ll mother factor which complicates the understanding of the re- 
lationship between anxiety and aggression concerns the contents of 
the fantas.es of IIA child™ Even where the anxious ehdd obviously 
cannot direct hostility toward others one cannot assume that his phm 
tasics contain little hostile content or if t e) o 1 
of a self aggress.ve land If therapeutic «pen™»“ 1 ” 

for viewing the problem there can be h.tle doubt that the fantasy of 
such chddren contain strong hostile lmpuses Questions (a) 

The problem may be put m the form of the Wka. 

What aro tlic relative strengths of se ™ ^ do vimtKms m 

sion in the phantasies of anxious < i mid dnechon of overt 

these relative strengths correlate with S ^ brasm g 0 [ these 

aggressive hehawor? More mportan there „ con 

questions is the implication that g roam[eslatl0n of aggression 
siderable sanation m tlie overt and (0 eIa b ora te on the state 

The preceding discussion vv as „ ie relationships 

ment made at the end of Chap im p 0 rtance m our theo- 

between anxiety and aggression w 8F „ e dl d not feci tint the 
retical approach to the problem o i^nuately handled or formu 
complexity of these relationships wa « ^ C1 g c predictions All " e 

lated theoretically in a waj « * agmession was a strong tendency 

felt secure in predicting was that bh » . m ^ section support 

in anxious children While tl.o da, ^“ tint die problem is 
this prediction they also bear out o be fbe soIe focus of 

a most complex one which could (and I 

another research team , .mace as well as m Chapter 

Dependence In tlie section on body S wbom the 'perceived 

we characterized tlie arnoous « * needs not only sen ■ cs 
threat to the fulfillment of Ins depend V bul aIs „ main ales 

as a control agamst the overt , 0 f Mbs facbou of to de 

behavior which wdl insure the possibility 
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pendency needs. As a result, the dependence of the child on parents 
for approval, direction, and support becomes a dominant tendency. 
This in turn would have the effect of inhibiting the child’s spontaneity 
and creativity.” It was this way of thinking which gave rise to the 
scries of studies described and discussed in Chapter 7. Briefly, these 
studies indicated that the problem-solving efficiency of anxious chil- 
dren was in part a function of the degree to which their dependency 
needs were gratified. At this point it is important to present a finding 
not heretofore given. 

It will be recalled that one of the reasons we chose to utilize the 
Rorschach situation was that it required the child to respond inde- 
pendently, i.e., to decide for himself when, how, and how frequently 
to respond to the unfamiliar stimuli. In such a situation our expecta- 
tion was that the HA subjects, in contrast to the LA ones, would show 
more dependent behavior. For example, we would expect that more 
HA than LA subjects would ash the examiner questions reflecting a 
need for direction— a need to know what is expected of them so as 
to conform to such expectations. Such a difference actually was found 
and, as in many of our other studies, it was true for boys but not for 
girls. This difference was discussed by Sarason et al. (1958b): 


A further analysis . . . concerned the child’s handling of the tracing of 
each of his responses. The focus here was whether a child said he could not 
or did not know how to trace a response, or stated that he was not satisfied 
with what he had traced, or where the examiner explicitly stated that the 
child was concerned in some way with having to trace his responses. As in 


Ti t ‘ * uur gins, and tour LA boys vs. nve 

F r s * Jf C COUnt . 11 became apparent that some children had 

-S' me examiner as being concerned either if in tracing 
the^Sm? Cir - wilh , l " c blot or if th<T took back the 

IS, ^ * m ° rdcr !° add something that had been forgot- 

TcWld-fo^ T™ r " Uch Ie!5 d “'ly in&ative of concern &n 

1 ™ ooont was made excluding 

and 5* S' ^ two HA girk 

between HA and. LA boys, bu, S „o, bS^M 

cn^Wcd tomcTOTTfn toT° r!dra T !tady ' VCI ° 

Moxt relevant in that study For the presmndT T 350 " “T" T li 
tions of child-teacher relationships Shlf ™ !S, ? n ai ° * he 
study summarizes the Endings: fo,lo '™g from the publrshed 

Qnrattrrizing tlic child’s attihid/. i 
h difficult because of the different ? rd ? relationship will! the teacher 
ships were manifested. Dunn-* tK-x -2? ln , ich such attitudes or relation* 
b “* course of a single observation the child 
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might bo seen as having different Lads of relationships with the teaeher For 
example, at one point a chdd mav ask the teacher an unusual numtare 
questions while at another pent ho may be mubelmvmE in on cr to get 
attention — both types of helm-, or bemg phenotypicahy d»erent *lg 
Iiaps being genotypically the same For the pumo P [ 

however, we have put a child into what was lor lum 
eategOY Among the HA boys Acrt i w ere sm • ^ depend ency 

unusual number of questions ot tne teacner, , T * w s There 

or attenuon gctbngWe .ere three ^ *e teadrer 

svere four HA boys whose a <£play of concentrated study 

was near them m that they would then «na avJidthe^eacher's attention, in 
— or m some way acted as if ho P^6 surest that the child feared 

tlueo of tliesc cases the description seem _/ll ese cases uas explicitly 

tire possibihty of censure by die teacher (one onhern cases^ 
described os “scared ) There was no , s «hose overt behavior in relation 

were, therefore, ten HA and duce LA J?> tcmam , Dg cases of each of these 
to the teacher suggested insecurity I , ,v 2S ambiguous or, more 

two groups the behavior m relation TOle naI relevant to the 

frequently, the observations simply 1 0 b serv ations was of a different 
problem Among the girls the contcn “““Really asked many ques 
quality I'or example, whereas nmeho) s eh pheinds of differences 

r^rs* ^ 

Characterizing the teacher child (“ ^ °g «to d» 

one reflecting insecurity on die par desC npbon is viewed in rela- 

naturo of the insecurity When the » desc nbed, it seems justified 
tion to the Rorschach behavior P r0 ed U1 t|, gettmg approval and 
» stating that the ^enuaty -s ‘ th e stab.W of die HA 

direction from the teacher In onrer ^ the approval, 

boy seems to be a potion of a sfco ^ ^ a paren , surrogate 
or avoid the disapproval, s0 "l™ oU)eIS for the feeling of per- 
I„ this sense he is unduly idep secunl y of all ch.Mren “ 

sonal security We assume that tb P ^ j„ co se of the HA 
in part a function of how others r g , „ f 0l ],ers 1S unusually 

boy, however, this dependence oath, = »PP figures which m- 

’ - • ’ — " »w of relating w ^ Qne does u in ] ar g e 

:t and value, creabvity 


,er, this dependence on , OT m&mly figures which m- 
strong and leads to a way f „ , f „bat one does is in large 

hibits spontaneity and personal cl a „d value 

part determined by what one dunks WIlcn , therefore, as m 

nr, A flmVnlitv are not lively t is expected of him a 


part determined uy , manifest — -- , 

and flexibility are not , ll }f J fl ! s ** know what is ^e^ed of l^ a 
the Rorschach, such a child does n values, his dependency 

is rXed to respond in terms of bis own 0V enshes 1* 

comeTJo die fore m a way an d * a dep ^ ^ 

problem solving „ore HA than LA children 

m the Rorschach situat ^ of tlie stim uli 

could not respond id 01(10 
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Unpublished data relevant to the relationship between anxiety and 
dependency were kindly supplied to us by Feld (1959) In 1953 
Winterbottom found a relationship between the need achievement of 
bojs and the reports of the ages at which the mothers expected m 
dependent accomplishment At the time of the original study the 
sample of 29 boys ranged in age from eight to ten jears Six jears 
later, m 1958, Feld was able to make repeated observations on 14 of 
the bojs, including this time a high school test anxiety scale A sig 
mficant finding from this study was that test anxiety scores m adoles 
cence were negatively related to a reported absence of early expecta 
tions for independent accomplishment, i e , the higher the test anxiety 
the lower were the expectations of the mother for independent ac 
complishment The correlations between test anxiety and two indices 
of expectations for independent accomplishment were statistical!) sig 
mficant However, because of the small number of cases, these cor 
relations cannot be viewed as other than indicating a possible trend 
They obviously, however, are consistent with our own hypotheses and 
findings 

At this point it is relevant to recall the discussion in Chapter 8 of 
the predicted finding that parents of HA children, in contrast to those 
of LA children, made significantly more extreme ratings on a scale 
concerned with parent attitudes and child rearing practices These 
extreme ratmgs were generally in the socially acceptable direction 
For example, to the question of the degree to which parents should 
help children with their problems, the HA parents were extremely m 
favor of providing such help Our comments (pp 229-230) about the 
tendency to employ extreme ratmgs bear repetition here 


in die SS?? l ° *25 th f t ^ “ C3ttreme ” or “strongly" held attitudes are 
Se suS L^ CC ?? bI l dirCCt,0n For exam pl e parents of HA children 
fast, and ^ rcabnent ar >4 forcing children to grow up too 

thar^mbS ind ° r ? W** 1 “* ^vmg’chfldren tell parents ?bout 
IhTseSe JZ Ca \ h ?*' D § Chddren &!h their problems It was 

of items ma\ relfrw 2j° n t0 ado P t 311 extreme position on these kinds 
iS ^ thc sm of fi*ng to take into con 
Tor example a parent m, i dlCSC , f^erne positions should be modified 
when reartme to behavior* he str,ct or become angty 

Also ifoneaLaviaSSJf^ * sc T ,< Tfb endangers the child or others 
may be Increased of l ° grtnv U P too fast, the possibility 

interesting to note lln^LA *° remam immature too long. (It ** 

parents tClKA' 1 " 5 raled as morc "“tore % their 
encourage a cl fld to talk with h?« ' <bc l r P? rcnt f 1 11 may be very good to 
th« might tnv oh e comidcrable &ESS!* ab ° Ut hlS P roWcms hut sometimes 
for the chfld. It should liA ™ . ""Culty or even a painful loss of self-esteem 
strongly that ch^swR'l while ‘the HA parents feel vety 

s J ermaren should be encouraged to talk about their problems 
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the HA children, especially the boj s are described by their parents as telling 
less about school than the LA are reported to discuss with their parents, in 
Spite of the fact that the HA have more problems than the LA have 
both in and out of school It might be said that it is one thing for a child 
to feel free and motivated to relate problems and failures to parents but 
quite another for him to feel that he must report all difficulties If the child 
feels compelled not to keep secrets from mother and father, this can create 
the dilemma of his feeling guilty about not revealing a failure but at the 
same time experiencing anxiety about the loss of parental regard it they are 
told the secret Finally, there is the extreme favoring by the HA parents 
of their helping their children with problems Aram, it is only reahstic dial 
‘.if . 1 . .t Kolr. u/iih e\erv Droblem — or even 


or uieir neipmc ineir cnuureu wiu» Agaui, / 

children need help with problems, Dut help with every pro e . 

eiery difficult problem — could lead to the child, _ feeing m mu « ■»“ 
adequacy in soiling them himself A child may feel he « s . 

not hale help, even uhen the solution is otherwise wi i ,| 

situation would tend to arouse feelings in the child that he no t be depend 
ent upon the parents and fear that if he espressos reseuto,ent,h e udl lose 
the assistance lie regards as essential It is quite er j t hey nee( j ,t, 

so t^rthey'feefs'orn^readmesrw^facesjiiia^imu vbe^^^jl^^^^ 0 ^ 
ISiSSi will no. he sufficiently capa- 

hie without their assistance 

These comments about the extreme attitudes of HA ™ P " e 

ticular (toward helping children with t eir ' PJ ave significance 

m substantial agreement with Felds folding u j ^ ^ 

for our findings that the strong dependency needs of the HA child ca 

impair his problem solving efficiency three personalty van 

Thus far m this chapter we have focuse d on 
able, (body innge, aggression, an ^ uh]ch „ 8 hni re le 

to our theoretical discussion in Ch p - although relevant, were of 
vant data This is not to say that these ' our hypotheses in 

a scope and depth winch would per™ e seier3 , p]aws (],„ bool, 
a secure fasluon As we have pointed o ejrs 0 f the research 

the over all requirements and plans o ® ^ p ersona hty v anables 

project could not encompass systema chapter in the main sup- 

Although the data we have presen > de m the fact that they 

port our hypotheses, their chief sa u tIlKlze d hive merit and 

indicate that the relationships we ha TP 

deserve systematic study which involves variables 

The next seebon is entitled sex f e * j m< /the relationship between 
considered by us as basic *° undeisUmaing ^ fe lhc disaission 
anxiety and personality variables S t h e conclusion that any 

to follow by saying that we have ^ must start from and 
sjstemabc theory of personabt) t t hat *sex is destiny ma> be 

account for sex differences The s a 
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too broad but it contains a degree of insight on which ps) chological 
research has )et to capitalize 


Sex Differences 

Perhaps the most difficult problem encountered in organizing this 
book centered around the presentation of findings of sex differences 
One aspect of the problem, and a somewhat embarrassing one, is that 
we had not anticipated the pattern of findings on sex differences and 
did not become fully aware of the problem until well after this research 
project was initiated An important and somewhat amusing factor in 
this neglect was that for several years before this project was started 
a senes of studies on test anxiety had been carried out by Sarason and 
others in a setting (Yale College) where there were no females Con 
sequently, the theoretical formulations which guided our work with 
children did not take up the matter of sex differences — an omission 
which we noted m our discussion of the literature m Chapter 3 This 
is further evidence, if any more is needed, that the population one 
works with can produce blind spots in the researcher 

16 as P ect °£ ti 16 problem of presenting the findings on 

sex differences was when and how to present them Undoubtedly, the 
reader has discerned that in this and the previous chapters the results 
of many of the studies are different for bo>s and girls It would have 
been awkward and interfering of continuity in presentation if the sex 
differences in results had been taken up each time (or several times) m 
Mch of the chapters It seemed most advisable to reserve discussion of 
these results untd this point, i e , to summarize at this point the findings 
on sex differences, to add heretofore unpresented data, and to examine 
odol^ S,b e S,gmficances of ^ ^ese findings for theory and meth 

Summary of Precious Findings In summarizing the findings on sex 
fences we shaU limit ourselves to those for vvhich evidence from 
more than one study is available 

difference v,e have found is that girls 
“T* toys on both the TASC and GASC The differ- 

« *TtAsS °? ?n GASC 15 S™ 1 " the difference 

* Guk oooststenUy obtain lover he scores than boss 

room^hiTh ^ I 0 " 1 StUd,eS “ V0 ’ V “S Problem solving m non-class 
room situations, there were no differences between HA boys and girls 
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in the degree to winch they contributed to the predicted findings 
However in those studies in which HA boys and girls did differ in 
the degree to which they contributed to the predicted findings the 
HA boys contributed more than the girls Put m another way pre 
dictions about the interfering effects of anxiety tend to receive more 
support with HA boys than with HA girls 
4 Using a school achievement criterion (le grades) one agmn 
obtains the expected differences between HA and LA bojs (LA > HA) 
but not between HA and LA girls Although tins finding is from a 
singlo study, we mention it hero because later in tins chapter we pre 

iSSl. relevant to persona,,, ^development^ 
clearer picture emerges in the case of the HA boy as com P 
HA girl Put most bnefl, whatever factors reflect or are conducive” 
the development of anxiety are more frequently fcuodw.* HA bo s 

than HA guls Tins is not to sa> that these factors never Merenhate 

between HA and LA girls but rather that cy i HA d 

quentlj and m a less patterned way than when one compares HA 
LA boys 

Deforo talung up the possible significances of these sex d ercnces, 
we give some data heretofore et n ] 195Sc) was re 

Classroom Observations This stu y ( , (There too the ex 

ferred to m die previous section on d P V dependence was 

pected positive relationship , ^ or focus at this point is 

clearer with HA boys than with H 5 > jn ^ c ] M sroom settmg 

on sex differences in problem solving ^ remembered that the 

In reading the following quotation i 0 f tlie anxiety 

observers, as ,n all of our other stud.es vvl ere 

grouping to which the subjects eong ^ >vcr0 explicitly 

References to Academic Abdtly Of e 1 c a £,hty one ns somewhat 
labeled as either supenor ° r “deq^t' „ mention at all of academic ' aMily 
inadequate m seven cases them , cll])er snpenor or adeqnat 
Of the 10 HA boys three «n n0 reference to 

as having an academic problem .“““i, the distnbubon ol&eseolx^s 
In eight cases There was no “'iffSese results suffiestthatm contrast 

dbssgff&z • AX- Ss g£ 

record Cher te 

HA boys beliavcd in a xvaj • sc ins to ^ am 

h,m 

SSt^rnSv- categorized ns JS. 
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1 Task oriented The child s attention vci) rarcl), if at all, was distracted 
from tasks 

2 Slight variability Similar to “task onented” but child was sometimes 
distracted from a task or allowed himself to be distracted The amount of 
attention given to different tasks vaned slightly (e g , between reading and 
arithmetic) 

3 Marked variability The child was very attentive sometimes but very 
distracted at other times 

4 Generali) distractible Attention to classwork was negligible 

It seems clear from Table 18 that the HA boys again presented a less 
favorable picture (or created a less favorable impression on an observer) 
than did LA boys If one were to combine the “task onented** and “slight 
variability categones there would still be a tendency (fourteen LA vs nine 
HA) for the LA boys to give a picture of greater efficiency in performance. 
The major difference between HA and LA girls is that more of the latter 
were found in the “general!) distractible” category If one were to combine 
the first two and last two categones one finds that the more favorable im 
pression was created by the HA girls 


TABLE 18 

D fferences in Task Orientation between HA and LA Groups * 

Task Slight Marked Generally 

Onented Variability Variability Distractible 


LA boys 
HA boys 
LA girls 
HA girls 


10 

4 

5 
4 


* From Sarason et al (1958c) 

SCX B'Ve'ence, m Anxiety Any attempt to under 
v 6 of our findings on sex differences must 

consuiteilt tendency for girls to obtain hlgha 
uicidentaljy 8 compatible with sev 
“ Cha I , ‘ er 3 U* tet explanation that comes 
SaTStcat 81 ” fact 316 m ° re ™°°usftan boys m the sense 

ftftxv^T T SltUahCm 10 Wluch S'* respond anxiously and/o. 
te Z rfZ anxiety ,t is a singer response than ffl 
sevcial «-^'dcrah™ S nh,cb male .t dif 
ficult to accept tins explanahon uath any degree of certainty 

self r ™Jn?'!"t Ch “ fP ,!ma t‘ou one must male the assurapbon that 
epo cales such as w e has e used are not subject to distortion. 
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As we pointed out in our discussion of lie scales (Chapter 6), such an 
assumption would be ill advised in the extreme 

2 We are not aware of studies using measures of anxiety different 
from ours (eg, physiological measures) which in any clear x\a) sup 
port the conclusion that there is a sex difference in die strength of the 
anxious response or in the frequency of its occurrence 

3 If girls are in fact more anxious than boys, we would have ex 
pected from our theoretical position that our pre ctions a 0“ 
interfering effects of anxiety would be more clear y emons r 

the case of girk than boys As we pointed out earlier «r 
received better support with HA bojs thin with S 11 should 

of course, that our theoretical position is wrong ’ ) sll nport 

be emphasized that our predictions in several studies re^eilsupport 

with HA girls either to statically S ,gn.Ecaut degre or^«h re„d 

m the predicted <hrect.cn The problem 
predicfaons received much clearer support wi y 

We do not feel it necessary to deny the d jr crcnM m 

ferenco m anxiety in cluldren At the pr „ t ] u t even if 

anxiety cannot be proved or disproved P nature of our had 

one accepted the existence of such a differ > ^ im p 0IlaI ,t role 

fags would suggest that other flctorS ar °Z d L 5 ,l ut girls get higher 
A second explanation for the consis ( j |(m i or ; , 0 tjs to ad 

anxiety scores Thau boys is that U reflects 

mit to anxiety In other words, the diff ^ a difference 

less a real difference between bo >* ai L f " ] ina tion essentially rests 
in attitude tow ard admittuig anxiety F culture, at least, 

on the obsenation (personal and c mica ) m girls to a degree 

we expect and support the admwsions , ^ in little girls m 

and m ways different from boys anxl0US woman i c . it «s con 

much the same way as m the case keeping with femininity 

sidered part of the “feminine character cty mi) be to others 

to be anxious and, however troublesome this ^ fcminim ty A* 
it is not viewed as a derogation of aruict) and feminin.t) is 

important as how the relationship , ^ tve tend to handle 

perceived m our culture are the jn g ir l b> supporting 

occurrence Essentially, we react o a ^ necessary reassurance 

her and allowing her to depend on o m 5 he nun or 

and help The net result is that she does 

should hide anxiety from others f boys Boys am V1< T' . 

The picture is rather different » ^ some of the essentials of 

as little men who should already V ossCSS 
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masculinity Thej should be active brave, fearless, and stoical In con 
trast to the girl the boy is not expected to be clinging dependent, and 
fearful. One of the most cruel forms of punishment which can be ad 
ministered to a bo) is to call him a “sissy,” i e , to be like a girl Calling 
a girl a “tomboy ” is not a form of punishment — it frequently is expen 
enced by the girl as praise of a high order A colleague has summarized 
what we are here saying as follows “If )Our girl acts like a tombo), 
its cute If ) 0 ur bo) acts like a sissy,you*re worried.” 

We realise that we have painted a black and white picture of the 
differences in cultural conceptions and reaction to the expression of 
anxiet) in boys and girls We hav e done so in order to emphasize the 
point that earl) m life bo)s and girls learn to have somewhat different 
attitudes toward the expression and admission of anxiet) The adrms 
sion of anxiet) by a girl tends not to be view ed bv her as impairing or re- 
flecting adversely on her feminunt) In the case of a bo) such an ad 
mission is expen enced as a weakness m his masculine armor It is these 
differences which, in our opinion, are reflected in the finding that girls 
obtain higher anxiet) scores than do bo)s 
In this connection we have earned out repeated studies on another 
problem in which sex differences have been found and which bear on 
the interpretation of sex differences as differences in defensiveness 
These studies ongmated from a finding that anxiet) scores tend to 
drop when the anxiet) scales are administered twice to the same group 
of children. That is the mean anxiet)' score from the questionnaire ad 
ministered «av in May , tends to be significantly lower than the scores 
on the same questionnaire administered in January • We also found 
that there is a significant tendency for scores to drop when either ques 
tionnaire is administered second in a senes of two with the usual time 
mtenal dunng which th* children draw human figures (see Ap- 
pendix K) This has been interpreted as a build up in defensiveness 
against admitting to anxietv It has been termed “the position effect” 
From the previous discussion we would expect sex differences m the 
degree to which a drop in score occurred and in the degree of position 
effect More particularly we would expect that girls, being freer in 
the Lrst place to admit to anxiety, would become less defensive than 
bovs dunng the time interval between administrations of scales 


dan this ample sta cmen. Sndzra**- 
!*,*** 13 A PS»*“ ^ It sWd be tzo'ed here tta* 
h ti~ H A erT* rZ , ******* *T«t whether a child ns** 

the scales tUd irmi tV IU tTZt 

try ii \ and one from the LA ca'egory 
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In two studies results pointed in tire direction of a sex difference m 
defensiveness, boys being the more defensive 0 In the first of these 
studies, tho question under investigation was whether by administer 
ing tho TASC and GASC in one sitting the position effect (defensive 
mobilization) could be curtailed relative to its size when scales were 
administered three weeks apart The following results were obtamed 
1 Under the three-week interval condition the scores of boys drop 
significantly from first to second administration This also occurs with 

g 2. Under the five minute interval the scores of bo>s drop signif- 
icantly from Erst to second administration This does not occur with 
girls 

These results can be interpreted as indicating that the a ttempt to re 
duce defensiveness by manipulating the time intern is sue 

of a see difference miru^g g.**™ 
ness (as measured by the difference between j wlt l, an 

ministration of a scale) was observed in a s 1 ^ antrapate the 
attempt to predict the degree of defensiveness y P „ f 

discuss, on m Appendix A by indicating that' die' best predictor 
the position effect K the score on the 

sequence While this is most parsimonious y ’ rp ^ ^ ^ 

a “floor” effect In the anxiety scores, it is m ^ ^ e f enslve ness is 
relationship between boys’ first scale scores tend to 
higher than that obtaining for -gd* . tart jJh, they show as much 
hunch toward the low end of the scale holier relation 

decrement as do girls from test to rates , , 5Cfl / c score There 

between decrement (defensiveness) an ^ girls be 

appears to be, tlierefore, a greater si ^ decrement from 

tween scores on the scale admmiste Qn a sca l e given first 

first to second scales The fact tha ) neSS " score argues for 

relate more highly than girls’ to the ^ reflecting a sex differ- 

the sex difference in average anxiety 

ence In defensiveness , explanation that boys are 

There are important implications . lem s of the anxiety scales 

more defensive than girls in answering uncommon among 

for example, high nnxiet) scores are re ^med that his 

boys When a boy obtains such a f sC ° * ' *tu 3 bon) is stronger than 

need to admit anxiety (ui the ques l ° high score of such a 

the tendency to defend against its a ^ ilSCasse i to A> 

• These two studies are the “fourth" and 
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boj is both statistical^ and ps)chologicaIIy deviant within a popula 
tion of bop We would, therefore, expect that m comparisons be 
tween HA and LA bop there v ould be relatively clear diflerences in 
their performance m criterion situations This, as vve have pointed out 
earlier, is what we found m our various studies In studies relevant to 
the interfering and facilitating effects of anxiety, developmental cor- 
relates, and personality variables, HA bop are differentiated from LA 
bop m ways predictable from our theoretical conceptions of anxiety 
That our predictions received substantial support in comparisons in- 
volving HA and LA bop is compatible with the explanation that the 
bo) who admits to a great deal of anxiety’ is ps)chologicall) deviant 
within a population of bop 

But what could the term *ps) chologically deviant” sigmty? In mir 
view it signifies at least two interrelated things First, unlike most 
bop the HA bo) docs not feel able to cope with his anxiety b) him 
self, at least to die extent that he does not make an effort to hide his 
feelings from the stranger who is administering the scales Second, 
whereas most bop den) to the stranger the extent of their anxious ex 
penences, it is as if the HA boy has a need to communicate both the 
strength of his anxiety and his inability to cope vith it In keeping with 
our theoretical formulations, one could say that a high score in a hov 
reflects his negative self attitudes as well as his need to depend on 
others It is w orth emphasizing that the process of answ enng the ques 
bans on the two anxiety’ scales is a form of communication of which the 
child is quite aware He knows that his answer sheet will be scrub 
mzed. The knowledge that someone will stud) the answ ers and make 
evaluations of them has different effects on the LA and HA bo) In the 
former it results m the denial of weakness as a waj of avoiding a 
derogate!) evaluation, m the latter it results m exposure of weakness 
as if as an expression of dependence and need for help This is not to 
M), of course, that the bay with a low anxiety’ score is not anxious 
Herna) have as much anxiety (or experience anxiety as often) as the 
HA bos What is important is that such a LA bov attempts to avoid 
communiratmg the degree of his anxiety One might be tempted to 

!f' 5 a -ii h \ b ° > ' V/h0 de2rl > admits to ^ anxieties is “better off" than 
e child who cannot so communicate Thus possibility cannot, as we 
indicated in our discussion of he scales in Chapter 5, be evaluated until 

OK T^ S **£“5 tie Sdmumtrahon of the 

^ T ,lien wiI] ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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we develop better means than vv e now has e for distinguishing beta een 
the LA chdd who is relatively unaniious from the LA child who is 
very anxious but who will not admit to it on e questionnaires ; 
any event, the picture of the HA boy that emerges rom ou 1 
far more indicative of maladjustment than it is of positive odpwtowlt 
In contrast to our findings with boys, high anxiety scores are un_ 
common amnnp tnrls and, in the light of 1 erence 


itrast to our findings with boys, high anxict) - 

non among girls and, in the light of differences .n "**7™ 

adults m our culture to the anxieties of boys an psychological 

expect that a girl’s high score score 

sfrassa?-, xx 


population of girls As vve indicated ear er, g others 
anxiety without this admission being \ icwe ^ ^ t 

derogahon of her femininity, .e..t is m keeping with the 

We’have^observed a trait which etawf noted 

male In the course of administering ie , avj0r t0 t }, c qucs 

differences between boys and g“' s m a quBll0 n from the 

lions being read to them Cowide f som ctimcs worry about 

TASC "When you are in bed at night, oo y ^ no[icc( j (hat , n 
how you are gomg to do in class e ls „ho would nod 

answer to such a typical R ucsb ““ b w0 „Jd have a broad smile, 
their heads vigorously, some of th P mert behavior did not in 
and they then would encircle a >es . wa $ unpleasant or a 

any way suggest that what they ’ wer ® , behavior m boys In fact 

weakness We rarely, if ever, curved such ^ , bc . 

it was extremely difficult to pr typically dead pan 

havior how ho would answer a question Boys wer ■>! 

In contrast to the girls the ^mission of anxiety, t 

If girls are less defensive than bo> ^ ps> biologically hctcrogc 

suggests that a group of HA girls g* . |rou P would ho 

neous — more so than a !^° f "'“ffiose whose high scores re- 
compnsed of at least two bods Off* modcs 0 f response (asm 
fleet negative self attitudes and mterf g reflect tendencies 

the case® of HA boys) and those . who so ^ ^ ou ,d nd 

which are of an ego-synton.e name H\ and LA girls " 

expect to get ns consistent 1 u ] ia t we found in our 'nr 

between HA and IaV boy^s , , lon to receive fbner 11^’ 

studies In order for die above u (I) that «•«* 

one would, of course, have to d.ffenng in *« * >«**» 

« group of HA guls «^r£S(5) *•» 

toward and response 
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found, or are found to a much less degree, among a group of HA boys 
Here again we come up against the thorny problems raised and dis- 
cussed m Chapter 5 how to identify the different modes of defense as 
sociated with self reports of anxiety We think it entirely reasonable to 
assume that as important as the strength and frequency of anxiety in 
personality development is the pattern of attitudes toward self and 
others which becomes associated with the anxiety Although we raised 
and discussed this problem in Chapter 5, the considerations we have 
dealt with in the present chapter have made the problem more com 
plex in at least two ways 


1 In Chapter 5 we tended to stress the importance for future re- 
search of discriminating between those LA children who are rela 
tively un anxious and those who arc anxious but cannot admit to it or 
have defended against the anxiety m a way which results in the mis 
labeling of anxious symptomatology Our discussion of sex differences 
has indicated that similar kinds of problems exist in the case of high 
anxiety scores 

2 The discussion in Chapter 5 was in general terms Our discussion 
in the present chapter indicates that one cannot view the problem in 
terms of children but rather as a problem which manifests itself 
somewhat differently in boys and girls 

Content of the Scales Thus far we have discussed two possible ex 
planations for the findings that girls obtain higher anxiety scores than 
boys and that our predictions received more consistent support in com 
parisons involving HA and LA boys than in those involving HA and 
? „ I “ st ex P lanatl °n, which did not seem very tenable to us, 
involved the assumption that girls are in fact more anxious than boys 
, ® Sr* eX ?i ana v° n ™ baSed 0n * e assumption that girls are 
oXt^Tr h u y V a adm ' thn S ““»* This explanation not 
ofthe fcXX MV,*' 1 h i‘ gher T reS ° f glrk but “ ko Permits explanation 
We S S' e n Pr 1 ' Cl bcHer h °y* *** to girU 

liriit on our fincl°ne lhl t d e *P! aaa, ‘ on ' v *nch casts a somewhat different 
assumption that # 1 T ° differences This explanation involves the 

pertinent to boys LZoTrk Indevd ^ ° ! 

aware that wn „ A develo P ,n g our scales we were quite 

anxiety The fact that th ° T ^ ractl ^ reasons include all sources of 

^‘ 0f , OUr Ch ^ m ’ s “ P arl 

students tckL,,? I the scales used successfully with college 
pie o£ XSies- fro 7 '?’ m, * mbte % served to restart the "sam 

In any event the scalps f C ^ v . e , ( f rew 0ur ltems for use with children 
m any event, the scales for children did net contain .terns deliberately 
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chosen in ways to reflect possible sex differences in sources of anxiety 
In our review of the literature in Chapter 3 we pointed out that al 
though sex differences in the content of fears are not as cicir-cut as the 
fact that the total incidence of fears is lUgher in girls than in bo)s, the 
weight of the evidence seems to indicate that, in general, boys are 
more concerned about bodily harm and personal rna equacies, 
whereas girls are more concerned about the establishment and mainte- 
nance of social relationships and with how others perceije them 
In order for our findings of sex differences to be considered a func- 
tion, in part at least, of the content of our scales, one would base to 
show that the scales contain more items of special concern o ) 
to girls This would he necessary because our scales predict better 
bovs than for girls For purposes of the present discussion, he CASC 
is more relevant than the TASC because it was developed I to cneo 
pass a wide variety of anxieties but the TASC is o Jious > 
focused It is our opinion that even a 

(Chapter 4 and Appendix B) would suggest n rc j ( 

having to do with possible bodily harm uatl, the establishment 
and maintenance of social relationships or wi i . orC 

tiro child In oilier words, the CASC seems to »»« 

pertinent to the anxieties of boys than to I te a . ® t 
accept this statement as being hue to ^“"".nss of six d.f- 
lows for several tentative conclusions about S 

fcrences 

1 If the content of the GASC is more pcrlmcnt to^tl ^ |]jc 

boys than of girls, it helps to explain ' > 

behavior of boys better than that of gir t| lC CASC— 

2 The fact that girls get higher scores srac! on ,he 

the difference is greater than that “ ^ odm , snt> n of anoct) » 
TASC— suggests the generalization anxieties in question are 

negatively related to the degree to w it reflected b) the G^SC 

of special concern to «» SSSS-S- - 

are not central concerns of girls, then w jj tend to get high 

to deny and withhold, will not be stron, i . ^tml concerns of boys 
scores Conversely, if the anxieties relative!) uncommon, 

then defense cness will be strong an i g composed of item* re* 

3 If one could construct a scale > « tarn ^Huhment and 

fleeting the anxieties most central Wfi „ 0U M expect (a) that 

maintenance of social relationships. crc; ^ that one could 

buys might get higher anxiety “ Jj, am for boss 

predict to criterion situations bett £ 
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It should be pointed out that explanations of sex differences m terms 
of def ensue ness (the second explanation offered earlier) and scale 
content supplement each other In other words, both explanations 
taken separately may have merit but, particularly where self-report 
techniques are employed, scale content and the identification of de- 
fensive tendencies must be viewed m relation to each other We do not 
think it necessary’ to elaborate on the significance of the discussion in 
this chapter for methodology m the study of personality variables by 
means of self report techniques In Chapter 5 we discussed m some 
detail the ways in which we and other researchers had oversimplified 
the problem of the identification of he and defensive tendencies, and it 
should be obvious from the present chapter that we probably under- 
estimated the degree of o\ ersimplificabon. 


Conclusions 

In concluding this chapter we feel it important to discuss briefly 
the implications for psychological theory of the many faceted problem 
of sex differences In beginning such a discussion we have to make ex 
phcit an assumption which, in our opinion, should have the status of 
a fact This assumption is that beginning with the earbest days of life 
boys and girls are differentially responded to by others to a degree and 
m wa)s which result m different perceptions of self and others, ie, 
guls experience themselves and the world differently than boys It 
seems strange that this problem has not been squarely met by any of 
the sjstematm theories of development There is, of course, recognition 
ot the problem but not with the clanty and detail which do justice to 
its complexity and pervasiveness For example, we are not aware that 
ps) chological theory has posed and attempted to answer this question 
how pmasive are sex differences in personality development? No one 
to our knowledge has denied they are pervasive, and yet the problem 
ZJP? ° f has not been critically examined despite its 

for ^ methodology, and the Lection of future re- 
that m a T Cry ^ de 5 ree of pervasiveness, it suggests 

cWl oneZ P n S ° a Phenomenon (eg , «nx- 

b<£2 and r d p n f T dUS,0nS " hlch d,d not <*pbatly refer to 
I tf ° ne **™ed Thigh degree of 

C W to reserve judgment about conclusions 

tZTX* n0t Wd °° populations of 

Consider instances in which separate populations of bojs and girls 
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ha\ e been studied on a particular variable and no sex differences have 
been found If one is not particularly impressed with the pervasiveness 
of sex differences, one would tend to accept the finding (and, fre 
quently, combine groups for purposes of statistical analysis) If, bow 
e\er, one is very impressed with the pervasneness of sex erences, 
one might be surprised at finding no differences and consider in the 
light of what is known about sex differences on other variables, the 
possibility that a true difference is in some v ay being mas e y e 
interaction between sex differences on another \ana e an ie p i 
ular conditions of the experiment Our own research llIustrates J" 
problem in still another way We found sex differences in anxiety - scor 
but the considerations discussed in tins chapter ea us o 
elusion that the obtained differences may be w part a unci 
failure to consider the problem of se.x differences m choosmg ems to 
our scale The fact that se.x differences m degree of ^f 

anxiety may also have affected our fin dmgs 11 differences can 
complex the understanding of a positive finding 

Terhaps the most important implication 
ferences is the need for systematic study psychologically 

social class, cultural— which help £ Although it is 

speaking, boys become boys and girls e & 1 differentially, are 
safe to assume that boys and girls are resp™ j], differential re- 
are far from knowing the natoe re5p onsc is experienced 

sponse Our ignorance of how such diif ? Generally learn to 

by tlie two seres is even greater For examp e gj* ££ J en 
talk earlier than boys Most explanatio m some ways basic 

bally nonpsydiological m nature. tc.t With()ul denying a role to 
biological differences between tlie s opinion that until it 

such biological differences, we would s t0 boys and girls 

Ms been demonstrated that differen P ^ & non psj chological 

plays no role in learning to talk total a P ^ c ] ear f r0 m what we 

explanation is not scientifically warran fiet differences are ex 

have just said that we are of the op m j° . an( j organization— far 
tremely pervaswe m personality e ' e . ^ personality theories have 
more important m human behavior than per 
recognized 
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the class There are a number of factors, of the conscious and un 
conscious variety, which can have the effect of distorting the validity 
of the child’s self report As have other investigators, we developed a 
he or defensiveness scale which we hoped might allow us to correct 
for some of these distorting tendencies But our studies, and subsequent 
thinking, rather clearly suggested that the evaluation of the he tendency 
could not be accomplished either by a smgle scale of uniform content 
or by an omnibus scale of relatively few items It is our opinion that 
to an undetermined degree the he tendency varies with content area 
(eg, anxiety, aggression, friendliness, etc ) and that the validity of 
paper and pencil questionnaires will be significantly increased when 
comprehensive measures of mtramdividual variations m he tendencies 
are developed In any event, our growing awareness that the measure- 
ment of the he tendency was far more complex than heretofore recog 
mzed did not permit us to apply our scales to a large scale attack on 
our practical objectives 


2, In various parts of this book we have reported studies in which 
we found predicted differences between HA and LA boys, but not be 
tween HA and LA girls In view of the fact that girls consistently get 
higher scores than boys, w e have hypothesized that the admission of 
anxiety b) guls is not as difficult as it is for boys, 1 e , that the he or 
defensive tendency in boys is stronger than in girls, at least in relation 
to anxiety This hypothesis, of course, emphasizes the importance and 
complexity of the first problem discussed above We have also sug 
gested that our findings may refiect the fact that our scales do not 
adequately sample those anxieties which have a predominantly inter 
hiring or disorganuang cffeot m guls Whatever the explanation may 
mmina.mu do a much bate job of <hs 

h, JTtt’aiTS bD> 'f tha Yn ra0Dg g h k d i £ 

be better understood before °1 dlffcr, T ce h , ad *° 

of pressing, practical problems 5 mstruments ‘° ‘ he s ° luUOn 


studies related t^thchpraetoTSect' 110 of bme “ nsum,n & 

feci uo constrain, <£££ ° f tb « search project, we 

Hons for some psycholocicnl nL " ndin S s in terms of their implies 
as their beanng^on possible Lyl'tf “ * e c ' cmcnl «y school as well 
tives There are, m fact jnw,i approaching our practical objec- 
bon to preen, such " b > « feel utder an obl.ga- 

nur data Tlrst, because of our intcrcst^^l " C V be S ° lng bc5 ° m ! 
thinking alxmt tlie nnctiMl , " e * mc done a good deal of 

practical Imphcatums of our findings and we feel 
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that this should be shared with the reader Second we hope that our 
own speculations may serve to stimulate a degree of research interest 
on the part of others more proportionate to the importance of the 
problem area than has been true in the past Third v e vis i to com cy 
our conviction that certain aspects of the practical problems we shall 
discuss are of central significance for those whose major concern is 
with theory or with what is implied by the term “basic research 


The Bricht but Anxious Child 

It is now recognized by many teachers that because a 
no problem * no basis for eoncludmg that he .s ««“^tcdm 
utilizing his capacities m an efficient manner is r » , , 
ever, hi tended to be reacted to the extreme!) " 1, “ our 
withdrawn child With many of the children who > ° , t gJ° md 

scales experience strong anxiety the lcach " ’ s b “ nusc man) 0 f these 
ency or reaction in them Tins is not surpri g . t or the 

chddren are not overtly as dtshnctne as the *£££,, that 

extremely shy, withdrawn child It slio a m n , 0 tion a 

although anxiety is a painful cxpnimM ^ aalions 

variety of defensive or avoidance react recognize In 

are (except m extreme cases) frequentl) d. “ * VX>n to a 
none of our studies using teachers ratings 0 j$ {bcre evidence 
test performance or a child s self repo 011 decree which 

that teachers can recognize the anxious ch to 
would be of practical significance j t one source 

Certain of our experiences w*jh teachen pomt to at 
of the above situation If a clnUI i * ,“ r Ms Mc hcr lo be 

clearly adequate to his classteork if U‘ ^ abilities and hts 
have that tins child may he highly a,vc, ° (0 discuss IIA children 
classworl We have had occasion man) u of the bn? | lt child 

with their teachers, and particular ) m bc j, c f that sucli a child 
we have encountered a reaction o j n%c to the conehi 

answered the questionnaires as he i j operates under a 

sion, in fact, that the bright ^ t 1 *“"f onn3nec Is at least adequate 
special handicap because his schoo pc tiachc*' expressing hi< 

it is likely that \erbahzations b) ,n J? * WO uld 1* mot h\ * 

anxiety about his abilities and I** about ** Since anxlch * 

response akin to “)0U have nothing 0 f c jj]d in some wa> 

very impcroous to logic and reason ^ thwt . particular feelm^ 
loams that it is just as well not 
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CHAPTER 



In Chapter 4 we indicated that one of our ultimate objectives was 
to develop measures which would have diagnosbc and prognostic 
utility with an elementary school population As frequently happens, 
however, such a practical objective cannot be directly attached un 
ess it is preceded by a great deal of theorizing about the variables 
which one thinks important and by at least as much research on the 
partial ar waj in which those variables are to be measured The 
pa o east resistance is to plunge immediately mto the practical 
i a on wi the hope that luck is on one's side so that the need for 
preparatory thconzing and researching is eliminated In the case of 
human mnhl" perKm ' v1k> to grapple every day with a variety of 
henath ™derst5ndable why he might choose 

or he n m ^ ,he - most pracbcal 

mtiriTv " 5 ,he rendcnn g of service and the doing of 
looked that he Th m 1 “ com P a,1 blc functions, it is too often over- 
f”unnd«nrL , ^ led l,p0n t0 "*** se ™oe very frequently 
of enabhnghim toVCTdm'be'tt ! ° metl ™S whlch g lves < he promise 
mav have little , semct> , even though his mnovabons 

w anting on man! ^ ™ der P‘nmng and will ulhmately be found 

«* ^ by the fact that 

nature of the prachcal problem rnd I<SCaiC ^ erS "' h ° unders,and U ' e f 

research ncccssan to its solution Tn " l ^ in 3 to spend the years of 

ing and outlook ^„1d help sol™ some f "° rd! ’ ‘ h ° SC v *° **. “? 

Jems are usually not interested in In ,m P 0rtant practical prob 

> interested in doing so It is our opinion, in fact 
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that an important aspect of the Zeitgeist in psychology today is the 
derogation of “practical’’ research — as if the capacity of a theory to 
illuminate the nature of a practical problem and point to ways of solu 
tion is of little significance It may be of little significance to the 
theoretician \\ ho is not open to criticism because he has no interest m 
applying his theory to a concrete practical problem However, when 
the practical professional person has little or no enthusiasm for a theory 
which is apparently not at all concerned with the everyday problems 
with which ho is confronted, he likewise would not seem open to 
criticism . , 

From the outset it was our hope that the results of our research 
would enable us in the future to apply our procedures to three very 
important practical problems (1) to pick out those c 
school performance suffers because of disabling persona ity a » 
(2) to pick out those children whose early school performance app 
adequate but whose later school performance and e avior 
fleet personality disturbance, and (3) to determine ^w^>sm'vM 
the classroom situation can be used to help those cMfan who have 
disabling reactions and attitudes toward schoo ) 

obiccuvl was the conviction .ha. the vast mental 
in our society should be attached by focusing on j tlie 

child a sitaat.cn in which aU children must part. " T.Tto. 
school If wo have learned anything about »*£**£’ ^ 
personality disfunction m an individual b „ j, 0 are m 

the bulk of die several nulhon adolescent and Xed 

neuropsychiatric hospitals and/or in psy i ]f ttee car ly 

signs of their personality disfunction be P . t0 shJ dy their 
signs can bo vjlidly .deified, then one is in position slu y 
etiology as well as means for then- ame ° ra ,0 " that after a 
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because the other person will not understand him In the early grades 
the school performance of such a child may be more than adequate, 
but as he progresses through the grades and encounters more difficult 
academic content the level of his adequacy may drop We have no 
doubt that m some cases the level of adequacy may never drop even 
though the level of anxiety does not decrease • However, it is in our 
opinion missing the point by quite a hit to evaluate the effects of 
anxiety over tune by focusing on conventional standards of academic 
or classroom adequacy What is as or more important than meeting 
these standards are (a) the child s problem solving adequacy with non- 
school types of content and tasks, (b) the degree to which he can use 
his abilities creatively, i e , the degree to which his thinking can go 
beyond what is “put into him ” and (c) the ways in which his anxiety 
affects his functioning in such areas as peer relationships, sexuality, 
and play 

The tendency to conclude from good school performance that the 
child has no disabling concerns about his adequacy reflects not only a 
land of halo effect but, more important, a puzzling failure to attempt to 
obtain routinely a picture of the child s conception of himself m 
relation to school Routine ps> chological testing is earned out in most 
elementary schools but the testing almost exclusively concerns intelli- 
gence (narrowly conceded) and academic achievement How' the 
child sees himself in relation to his school performance, the relation of 
such a self image to actual performance, the changes in this relation 
over time, the possible significances of such self conceptions for vana 
tions in later personal, social, and school adjustment — it is these kinds 
of questions on which school testing programs practically never focus 
We initiated our discussion with the bright but anxious child be- 
cause, although his school performance is at least adequate, our re- 
sults suggest that in comparison with the bright but LA child the 
quality of his performance is too dependent on task and instruction 
factors Put m another way, the bright but anxious child seems to be a 
good example of where traditional objective indices of potential and 
performance ma) obscure real difficulties in problem solving in cer- 
tain situations From the standpoint of society as well as the individual, 
the possibility that this type of child is prevented from utilizing his 
potential in a creative manner cannot he ignored The identification 
of high ability b> psychological procedures would seem to be far less 
thorny than identification of those factors which prevent the creative 
use of such ability We look upon our own research as suggesting that 

• Our studies with college students strongly suggest that this Is not an Infrequent 
occurrence. 
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the type of procedures utilized by us, with the focus on an important 
type of experience and response (i.e., anxiety), ultimately wall be 
fruitful in the identification of these interfering factors. 

Future Adjustment of the Bright but Anxious Child. In the previous 
section we indicated, by reference to the bright but anxious diild, that 
adequacy as measured by traditional tests of ability and performance 
does not allow one to assume that such adequacy is a general char- 
acteristic of the child. Aside from considerations of ability and per- 
formance, our research has implications for the problem of the predic- 
tion of future adjustment. For example, the bright but anxious child is 
one who has admitted to the frequent experience of aauety both m 
relation to school (TASC) and non-school (GASC) situations. What is 
the fate of this relatively liigh level of anxiety? There are, broadly 
speaking, two possible developments. The first is that the anxiety 
level is decreased as a result of a variety of defensive maneuvers. Bie 
problem here is that the defensive reactions may be successful in that 
they reduce the frequency and strength of the anxious e^enence hut 
the nature and consequences of these reactions 
do, produce other intraindividual and interpersonal problems. We me 
far from knowing the developmental consequ<mce of the ^Me rent 
defensive attempts to reduce strong anxiety be *0 ® ottemPtsju 
cessful or not. Here again we come up agamsta problem whichis 

ship to P rob ' 0In - so !^ g f \““ f ^S l v e 'iy high level of anxiety is that 

The second possible fate of a relatively mg ^ e shldcnts 

it essentially does not change. lnfreauent What is interest- 

strongly suggest that this U preba y brigIlf but anxious 

ing about these studies is th ty j^entan' school: in both 

college student and his couo erp an( j frequently is, at least 

instances their school performan Y , ’ s j tl ,ations (particularly 
adequate but in ol bo r ! >1 ’ eS ? ? r ° clion fa required) their performance 
where self-directed indepen ... experiences embedded in a 

strongly suggests the effect o^ ^ nQ g a j low for change over time, 
personality organization , tan dards the anxious college student 

By conventional procedures our distinct impression that 

appears to raise no problem capacities either fully or 

many of these people could not v*a*>0**£ anxiety. In addi- 
creatively because of a onr impression that many of these 

tion, and equally importan,^ personal counseling. 

individuals were in need of some mm v 
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In the case of the bright but anxious elementary school child whose 
anxiety level essentially does not change over time, we do not know 
die variety of consequences which may ensue How this anxiety may 
affect his attitudes toward future schooling or his vocational phantasies 
and plans, or his conceptions of self and others, or his leisure time 
activities — to these questions we have no answers at the present time 
Since these questions involve not only the identification and utilization 
of intellectual talent but also the earl) diagnosis of personality dis 
function, they obviously are relevant to the development of mental 
health programs in the elementary schools 
"We have no doubt that there are bright but anxious children whose 
anxiety level decreases o\ er time and in such w a)S as not to bring about 
other problems It is not our opinion that an anxious child will for ever 
more, directly or indirectly, show neurotic signs of his struggle with 
anxiety Although we do not think this happens frequentl), there is no 
evidence to judge its frequency or the conditions in which this may 
occur From the standpoint of a preventive or therapeutic mental 
health program m the elementary school, the importance of these 
“spontaneous remissions” is far greater than their frequency of occur 
rence might suggest Their importance lies not only m the sphere of 
practical applications but also in our understanding of personality 
dynamics 


The Intellectually Avehace Child 

The most consistent finding in our studies is the negative correlation 
between anxiety and intelligence test scores the higher the test 
anxiety score the lower the IQ At first glance it might appear rela 
lively simple to explain such a finding the lower the IQ the greater 
the likelihood that the child has had difficulty and experienced failure 
in school and that as a consequence he approaches the test and test 
like situation with anxiety This explanation essentially involves con 
ceivmg of test anxiety pn manly os an effect of rather than as a source 
of his educational experiences The IQ is, so to speak, the etiological 
agent of the anxiety It may be well to indicate bnefiy why such an 
explanation is probably too simple although we do not doubt that in 
some cases there is an element of truth to tt 

1 The hulk of the cases contnbuling to the negative correlation 
is within the intellectual average range (90-110) In none of our 
studies is there evidence that those with IQs below 100 contribute 
disproportionately to the correlation. From an intellectual stand 
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point children within the average range should not ln\ e undue dif 
Acuity in scliool particulirl) in the elementary grades If these clul 
dren experience a great deal of anxiety in regard to school it does not 
seem reasonable to blame their IQ 
2 There is a significant positive correlation between test and other 
anxieties If one explains test anxiety in terms of an interaction be tv ecn 
IQ and school experiences it seems difficult to extend the same ex 
planation to the other anxieties which the test aaxious child has un 
less one assumes that a generalized reaction takes place because of 
some shattering school experiences On the basis of our parent inter 
view data the incidence of such shattering school experiences is far 
smaller than the incidence of test anxious subjects and therefore could 
at best help explain the relationship betas ccn test and other ana 
retres in a relatively feav cases One aaould erpect feav of these cases 
be found among the intellectually aaerage children 

to p 3 

the km^af^tdkgence tests t^^buMlono "of ^hc "correlations 

pflnr so, ' ,ns “ " 

HA subject performs better than the LA one 

In beginning this chapter thc^poin^tliat' Idgli'pcr^ 

because he seemed to be a g {c ]jf;r cnce 1S an inadequate basis 
formance on traditional tes o S jjj utilized m a 

for assuming that the be utihzcd in an 

creative and productive manner t problfm S0 Kmg situa 

efficient manner in more tnan n txp ectations based on 

tions When sucli a child does not live up * role of nomntel 

his high IQ -« i then looUcr ' -g", in „, c ease of the IM 
lcchial factors The situa 10 fc M do „ 0 , expect from such 

intellectually aaerage child I"® d L lni .trj performance Helsoot 

n dnld now or m his future s pa ^ do „ „„„ expects tint 

likely to bo adsased to go to Wim „ esc pichetloos turn 

he avill be near tho bottom ofh ,„tcl!««uallj ascragccMil 

out to be true it is can bo expected It b 

« "°' ™ from '"" oo this 1 W of reasoning. to 

not our purpose here to exam 
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for developing measures to perform such a function would not be 
urgent. As we have pointed out, however, teachers do not perform such 
a function to a satisfactory degree It has been argued that the pn 
mar}' task of the teacher is to teach and it is unjust to expect her (or 
him) to be able to perform m addition the roles of psychological 
diagnostician and therapist It has also been maintained that what 
makes it difficult for the teacher to execute the teaching function to 
an optimal degree are the many non teaching duties which teachers 
have m many school systems Therefore, to require the teacher to be 
able to diagnose and handle personality problems (eg, the anxious 
child) would further reduce her efficiency as a teacher We cannot 
deny that there is some truth to this argument The considerations 
to be dwcussed below do not add duties but rather are intended to 
* e ? Wh,ch 016 leacher ran “ a teacher 

or not > '“Cher engenders in her classroom 
attitudes toward learning tests, failure, and success We reahze that 

totlTS ° IT 11 but there “» Me doubt 

llldlT t T 01 ,hem Fr ° m °" r observations we have con 
vn^ w thfdT o£ t the , mo I f l , lm PO*mt dimensions on which teachers 

*be 

C ta^S: Z ,atm b> ' f ‘ 

such a child rs responded to m a way SThile f C,3SSr °T 
child s failure or rate of progress docs not 1 ’ tv* Te ?°S aizes ,!le 
teacher is rejecting or dero^atma him hlm , feeI lhat 1,16 

accepts him despite his inadequacy or failure’ if' , tCa 'J Cr liUs 31115 
gotten by parents (and also bv tSchcrs) hi ,0 ° fre T u “Uy for- 
tcachcr is in the life of a child From the stair ln ’ por V“’ t a fi S ure d> e 
bo thinks is the teachers attitude toward him*? r° f ** Chl ' d ’ " h3t 
him, particularly ,f he likes the teacher . ° f g , rcat moment to 

Wc emphasize this last point because wo h Uan ! s to ^ e ^ by her 
which it was quite clear that the children* if ?7 e ? Cd c,asSTOOms m 
teacher, and what she thought of and srudTo rh J lMe *?“* for 
in the sense of affecting then self att.ti.d ''l™ carncd bttlc weight 
duposed to like and reject kl Zt h” ^ “ 

teacher responds to an inadequate perform™,*, , ' va J' s in "Inch the 
significance Tins would be cspccialh tn r *be cliOd arc of great 
dlcnbcd previous!, by »T£2L£ ■“"»* ***■ - 

others toward him for a sense ofrecurity ** 1C I*”' 11 ' 0 attitudes of 

It is important to state that we arc not trvm,,. a „ 

01 **>“8 10 describe -good" and 
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“bad” teaehers We are too aware of the number of factors which 
would enter into such a dichotomy to assume that how a teacher 
responds to an inadequate performance is a sufficient basis for making 
an over all judgment As we pointed out in the previous paragraph it 

is among those teachers who elicit positive feelings m children 

those teachers who can and want to be liked by their pupils— that 
mode of response to an inadequate performance is perhaps of greatest 
import The teacher who responds to such a performance by comparing 
the child to someone who "succeeded,” Dr by turning her attention to 
a child who will give a more satisfactory performance, or by telling 
the child “to try to do better" or “study more" even though lie tried 
his best and had studied his lessons, or by questioning the child in a 
searching way in front of the class m order to find out the nature of 
his difficulties — the teacher who responds in any or all of these ways 
is not necessarily punitive or a “bad" teacher It can be assumed that 
many children would not be adversely affected by such a response on 
the part of the teacher Our concern, how ever, is vv ith the anxious child 
who is predisposed to be affected adversely by such handling It is un 
satisfactory to answer the problem by saying tint different children 
must bo responded to differently by the teacher While differentia! 
response is obviously necessary, it leaves unanswered the question of 
the most effective ways of responding to different kinds of children 
In the case of the anxious child, we feel that the teacher’s response to 
an inadequate performance must avoid reinforcing the attitude that 
failure and being personally liked and accepted are in nn\ way related 
From many discussions with and observations of teachers it would 
seem that one of the more frequent ways in which an inadequate per- 
formance is handled, particularly when the teacher thinks the child 
feels badly, is essentially to say nothing and shift attention away from 
the child It is entirely possible that in the case of the anxious child 
this withdrawal of attention, at the same time tint the child s depen 
dcncy needs are strong wall have an effect opposite to the one desired 
What we have been attempting to indicate in the previous para- 
graphs is that the handling by the teacher of a particular kind of 
performance is a far from simple problem Although we have posed 
the problem m terms of its implications for the anxious child, and have 
stressed its importance for such a child we arc not in the position to 
make concrete recommendations Wc shall, however return to some 
further implications of tlus problem at the end of this chapter when 

we discuss teacher training , ,« 

Urns for in Oils section hove Indeed tU< lexers n ^ 
degree to »Hch the, cstnblnh on otoiMpbcre in »Wd> Ibe child. 
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SUKECS! lhat in (he ease of the intellectually average but anxious chid 
the estimate oj potential based cm conventional tests may contain more 
error than in the case of most other intcllcctuallt/ average cliildrcn 
Our studies indicate that the intcllcctuall) storage but anxious child 
is probabl) capable of performing abotc the level indicated by con- 
ventional measures but is unable to do so because of the kinds o 
personality and familial factors discussed m previous chapters 
What we base been calling into question in our discussions are the 
nature and purposes of the usual testing programs in the elementary 
schools It may be well to summarize what we consider to be the in- 
adequacies of such testing programs 

1. There is undue dependence on one or two conventional measures 
of intelligence The problem, bow ever, is less one of quantity than of 
the failure to encompass a range of problem solving situations which 
would give a dearer picture of intellectual efficiency If the purpose of 
a testing program is solely to predict future academic status, the 
traditional tests are perhaps adequate But if the purpose is to ascer 
tain patterns of strengths and w eaknesses in a range of problem solving 
situations which goes beyond what is found in the classroom, the tradi- 
tional tests are far from adequate ° 

2. No attention is paid to the child s attitude toward himself in rela- 
tion. to school Such attention is not necessary if one assumes that atti- 
tudes toward and experiences m a particular situation have little or 
no bearing on performance and behavior in that situation Nobody to 
our knowledge has publicly acknowledged or empirically demon 
strated the wisdom of this assumption It is strange, therefore, that 
the study of such attitudes has not S) stematically been incorporated 
m testing programs 

3 Belated to the above, but deserving special emphasis, is the 
failure to study over time the relationships between self attitudes and 
problem solving behavior 


Tins point might be m z & e dearer bv reference to an analogous and equally 
important problem the selection of students for a graduate doctoral program 
In any field In almost every unnersity, graduate students are chosen primarily 
on th« barfs of undergraduate grades and performance on such tests as the Grad 
uate Record Examination or MOW* Analogies Test. These tests do a somewhat 
adequate job of predicting who wffi finish the doctoral program successfully 
However it has not been demonstrated that these tests in any way predict either 
** 2 productive researcher or a creative thinher, or a competent critic 
of Ms own wo* or the wort of ethers. It is one thing to predict who gets a degree 
and it fa mute another thing to predict who can utilize his training in particular 
W3>u, Smrilarlywith the elementary school chad It Is one thing to be able to 
predict who will finish elementary or high school, it is quite another thing to 
predict how the educational experience wffl he utilized by the child. 
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Perhaps the most serious inadequacy of school testing programs is 
one for Hhich die schools can hardly be held accountable We are re 
fermg to the fact that the early identification of disabling patterns of 
behavior, be they related or not to conventional standards of academic 
achievement, js not an aim of such programs If only for reasons of 
money and staff, the school has had to restrict the scope of testing 
programs to a few problems, e g , the evaluation of the quality of w 
struction, the intellectual composition of the classroom, placement in 
various types of special classes, a criterion for promotion of students, 
etc From the standpoint of our society, however, the early identifica 
tion of disabling patterns of behavior is equally as important a problem 
as the educational ones just noted In a way, it might be considered 
a more basic problem because it not only affects schooling but the 
efficiency of functioning o\er that large span of years when the in 
dividual is expected to function independently In short, we arc deal 
ing, on the one hand, with the problem of discrepancies between per- 
formance and potential and, on the other hand, with the cause of such 
discrepancies over time If one conceives of the processes of education 
as involving getting something out of the individual as well as putting 
something into him, then the questions we have been raising are of 
more than academic importance. 

It is relatively easy to state what the broad purposes of a school 
testing program should be It is far from easy to state how such pur- 
poses ore to be attained because implementation depends primarily on 
two things (1) being able to spell out what the important variables 
ore, and (2) developing appropriate procedures for their measure 
ment The research presented in this booh represents an attempt to 
approach the problem systematically In our research we have been 
primarily concerned with a single variable, anxiety There is no doubt 
that there are other variables which are also of major importance in 
this problem area However, it is our opinion, reflected particularly in 
Chapter 2, that anxiety is a central variable which is intimately related 
to all other important personality and developmental variables Put in 
another way, the better we understand the causes, nature, and effects 
of anxiety, on the one hand, and their relationships to other personality 
variables, on the other hand, the better will vve be able to handle the 
practical problems vve have discussed thus far in this chapter 


The Pole of toe TEAcnnn 

If teachers could validly pick out those children whose anxiety 
level is high and interferes with productive use of potential, the need 
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sense of security and level of self esteem are determined by the ade- 
quacy of his performance More particularly, teachers vary in the 
ways in which they respond to a child s inadequate performance An- 
other perhaps related dimension on which teachers vary is the degree 
to which they encourage chddren to sav “I don’t know" or "I don't 
understand Our observations suggest that it is relatively rare for a 
teacher to mcutote in pupds the attitude that one can admit lack of un- 

drnr'rt.'V'! h ° Ut “ beiDg consldered a S‘g» of inadequacy We 
“ ; “ necessar y to elaborate on why this is an important 
problem for the anxious child who has a strong need to know prc- 

whaf ^i a cmn7 eCtCd ° f * * * ’ what » ”gh! and what * ^n g, 

what will gain one approval or disapproval It may well be that the 

feeling that one should not express m public ones kck of understand- 

vanant of this probleS was LcLsTd m para gr apl1 a 

many teachers to reconcile aime^rvl T* ° f tte , mabdlt >' of 

quate or better If a childs perfomino perfonnance "fuch ade- 
any expression by him of “ J “ "** a ^f a otor>., 

belief or a formal rcassura^f* “‘performance is met with dis 
child, as we mdieaS" “ "■> S “ ch 2 

The teacher cannot get children to a<W dm? lf UCh fedul g s 
sion merely by inchoating tn thn * 1 , .a 1 dlfficu ^ ties m eomprehen- 

problem .sLLsdSrh^^eVfV 5 *° d ° » H» 

performance In fact, the two nroblcms T , “ I,:mdle an inadequate 
that the effects of the teachXcS ? hted “ *>» sense 

She says but also on whetheTh^mm n0t onlp « "* a ‘ 

followed tlirough in such a way as tomT™? 0 ™-?™ P rcsented and 
of a child will not be affected by his lack of' rn'l US' acce P ,aiIce 

adequate performance We can perhaps ^“g ° r an In ‘ 

focusing again on a particular a£d °“ r P ° mt bp 

refer here to those times when the tfaSeTw S,luat,on Wc 

to the class In presenting such material snm Kc ' nlui g new material 
derstanding that some children respond tn tGachcr * shcm ^ttle un 
and doubts about their ability to m^ter the mT ‘“f 13 Wlth anxiety 
case the teacher presents the material m m atena! In the extreme 
to some children that they should be able to lcb communicates 

f not ™ , in,t,al presentation Such a teach JT^V hc matcr,aI quickly. 
Impossible, for a chdd to make pubS hh d 
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this awareness is not part of a climate which allows the child to be 
able to voice his difficulties It is as if the teacher assumes that sheer 
repetition results m comprehension The focus of the teacher is on 
the material to be learned and not on the interaction between type of 
c hil d and the material to be learned One might describe the situation 
as follows the teacher presents and re-presents the new material as 
if all children approach it in a rational, detached manner As teachers 
themselves well know, this .s rarely the case Unfortunately, however, 
we are not impressed with the frequent, with which such knowledge 
gets reflected m a psychological climate m the classroom m which the 
emotional reactions of children during the learning process are ver- 
balized, discussed, and managed so as to make possible the land of com 
prehension which makes future learning easier and more enjojab e 
P lmpf.cn, .on, for Teacher Training The considerations we have dis- 
cussed above hate, in our opmion, .mport^t imph^ons * 
nature and aims of teacher training It would be a gross injustice to 
interpret the foregoing opinions and obsenations as ai .asnu o 
teachers, because such an interpretation would have “ 
teacher training prepares the teacher to b e P ! > g J ath „ 

cated both in terms of knowledge, P«f as a guide, one 
numerous discussions with teacners . v docs 

would state that teachers me keenly mvara that “f "^y 1 ,nch 
not prepare them in psycholop „f Problem behavior 

sharpens their recognition and han " -holocica: training of 

It may be instructive *“ Coders, and ps>- 

teachers with that of cluuc “' PJ irrelevant comparison because the 
chiatnsts Tfus is by “> ™ \ rehll0 „ s h|p with children >n 

teacher, whether willingly or no ra fl„encc Even where the 

which she does diagnose, i “ligate of psvchoiogical problems in 
teacher studiously avoids the 1 w ndl g behavior m her 

her classroom she is neverthe tbc teac her does influence 

pupds It >s important to emp>'*f ls _ tIlls „ hardly a qucsUon 
the psychological development ot FP aat tlm influence 

for debate The question , is ^ when viewed In this 

m more effective »a,s than training to that of other 
way, it Is appropriate ,0 “ P ^ u „fl C rstinding and influence of 
professions aJso concerned 

human behavior hehieen the training of the teacher 

Perhaps the greatest difference fo!lon! „ j„ the nature of the in 

and those in the above mentioned P . is a minimum of n 

temsbip In the -psyebdog^ Fofe^ lvorts ,n,h a auric.) of 
one year intemsiup during 
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clinical cases under close supervision The focus of such supervision 
is not only on clinical technique but also on the utilization of psy- 
chological principles for understanding and treating patients It is m 
the internship that the calibration of the student as a ps) chological ob- 
server and therapeutic agent is earned out The importance of the 
internship can he seen in the fact that the supervised training of the 
ps) chiatnst is usually much more than one year, and there is a tendency 
in related professions to increase in one way or another the length of 
internship training 

The equivalent of the internship in teacher training (ic, practice 
teaching) is usually much less than a year and within that relatively 
short period of time the focus of supervision is far more on the teclint- 
cal than on the psychological aspects of teaching When one realizes, 
in addition that the knowledge of ps) chological theory and literature 
gained by teachers before practice teaching is vastly less than that of 
the psy chological trainee before his internship, it is small wonder that 
teachers as a group feel inadequate in handling the variety of psy 
chological problems which confront them every day 
As we indicated earlier, w e are not proposing that teachers function 
as psychiatrists, social workers, or clinical psy cbologists We do main- 
tain, however, that the effectiveness of teachers would be markedly m 
creased if they were better able to recognize psychological problems, 
adapt their techniques to the psychological characteristics of different 
children and establish a psychological climate m the classroom which 
facilitates leammg To accomplish these aims wall require the in 
troduction of a clinical approach m the training of teachers How this 
can best be done we cannot at this point say, although it is obvious 
that this approach cannot be earned out by r the lecture sy stem 
Teachers, like parents, affect the lives of children If the influence of 
teachers on children was restricted to the narrow area of academic 
achievement, then our previous discussion would certainly be con 
sidered inappropriate However the influence of the teacher on the 
learner undoubtedly goes well beyond what can he measured by 
achievement tests As soon as one assumes that the teacher, either by 
what she does or does not do influences the personality of the child 
then it is justified to call into question the adequacy of teacher tram 
mg in maximizing the positive influences which teachers can have 
In concluding this chapter on implications of our w ork for education 
it seems appropriate that we take cognizance of the current controversy 
inv olvmg our public schools On one side of this controversy are those 
who contend that over the past several decades there has taken place in 
our schools a de emphasis of the teaching of “fundamentals,” a 
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devaluation of intellectual performance and a misguided and unwar 
ranted emphasis on personal adjustment and conformity to the group 
On the other side of the contro\crsy are those who contend that it is a 
responsibility of schools in a democratic society to make it possible 
for a child to experience learning and working with other people that 
the schools have as much responsibility for the average as well as for 
the gifted child in the matter of content and level of difficulty of the 
curriculum and tint the degree of emphasis which is placed on funda 
mentals must take account of the social and intellectual backgrounds of 

^"controversy now raging has many facets and vvhde the above 
brief statements probably do an injustice to the protagonist they c 
vev some idea of U.e issues involved It is not our intention to pass 
Judgment on or tale sides in this controversy We do > feel i i appm 
mate to express our opinion that from the standpoint of our research 
Sfcr sZfthc controversy has come to grips M P™*'™ f 
how to maxnmxc a cl, lids productive utilization , of Eh. » ““ 

room leammg The problem is not one of v rhat and hwmuch Return 

should learn— although these are i<np“ ? oroductive or creabve 
whatever is being learned ran i* Hihod m teacIllIlg wood 

manner in the fume solid basis for 

working as m arithmetic Wo v „ ou ]d meet this prob- 

stating that one side of die pre us ,s that neidier side 

lem better than the other side re5ea rch we have presented 

has addressed itself to the pro nucstions of what and how 

in this book suggests that » hnportan. as quo: iho^ ^ . *, 

much to teach is the ques potential? Our research repre 

crepancy between performance P Hem m terms 0 f one vanable 
sents a beginning attempt ^believe that vve have comprehended the 
anxiety Wo obviously do no , wh cn on e considers that we 

role of this variable m most i v1na bles involved the gap be 

have focused on but one of the many our knowledge is pain 

tween the scope of the problem and tee 
fully large 
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APPENDIX . 


The problem with which 0* 

expected results of any of our loves g yc;ir 0 f our 

a routine statistical control In the g , for children 

work with childrens oruoet.es, the Generld & &c TASC , 

(GASC) was adnumstered for the tet ‘un ^ CASC 

which hod been administered the pr ^ dl ff ere nt orders of 

were administered three weeks P • lecte j randomly, received 
administration One half of the C p,<- r second (TC) order and the 
the two scales m the TASC-first, 0 reverse (G-T) order 

other half of the children receiv ^ as a routine cautionary 

This simple counterbohnOTg ' one questionnaire might have an 
measure against the possibility administered second Anal) sis 

effect on the scores of the ques 10 posl t,on of administration of a 
of the data revealed that the sequen ? . es whichever scale came 
scale did indeed affect scores on w hen it was administered 

second had a significantly k*j* » began « a cautionary measure 
first Results were so striking ^ . effect” — which has since be- 

uncovered a phenomenon-the pos importance of tlie posibon 

come a major object of inves^ ga J ^ comment 
effect as an object of inquiry |Js jmpoitant implications 

The eustencc of this f» s ‘' 10 " of anxiety questionnaires 
both for research vyith and appb „, t)l a „d applications of al 
Indeed, it has miphcahtms lor res object , s appraisal of 

questionnaires and self « n o 0 f research with self ra uig 

personality traits A common object 
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scales is to obtain a measure of some variable (eg, test anxiety), 
before the application of some treatment assumed to affect that varia- 
ble, and agam after the treatment, to evaluate the changes brought 
about by the treatment This experimental arrangement requires use of 
a scale which is not affected by repeated use alone, independent of 
intervening experimental treatments or conditions If a rise or a fall in 
scale mean will occur on a second administration of the scale without 
any intervening experimental treatment, then the scale cannot be used 
in such an experiment 

w * ' vanted appraise the effectiveness of a new 
“ ° f e f h r m § batons ln reducing arithmetic test anxiety, we 
and lTe n i ,° w ° Ut th ° d °6 ree of aM,et y experienced m taking 
^namte chnd T ‘ he Un,t ° n We would then 

anthmebe^h a equated for ,evel ° f «wety 

T mtr ° dUCe 0ne ° f tbem *° «•* »» method of 

V t 1 ' LTST"? ,0 >, Cn ’ p!o >' * be old ™' b ° d '«* the other 
tae arufetfscXt ™ " S We wou!d «™t to readmmister 

nn t o“ rl “I B ” ,bose ° b ‘ a -d before die 

tliechdd en aTos.hve n admm,staton °f the first scale creates m 
absen a the onbc twT ’ 6 attltade ,0 ' vard ,ba "'Inch was 
second statamlep^t of'^l'^t afct ™ * ba 
tween administrations of the soil S ’ appemn 8 m 1116 interval bc- 

a measure (seff ratag^of V "pinhimw' mt ° parsonabl >' 15 10 ob,am 
task is performed or some experimental pCrS ° nabl >’ t™ 1 beforc s™ 6 
ivh.ch another self rating s^lc dcsim^ 03 . 1 ”™ 1 “ u ’ troduced " after 
different from that appraised bv thp fPl ^ l ,° a PP raise a *«it quite 
the purpose of the first scale m such v 1°®^* “ ac3mmis tered. While 
rate groups into different experimental ‘ gal,ons ,s typically to sepa 
Such as the one to be reported helm . cale S ones . d a position effect 
ministered second, the results of th ' "* ° pcrat ' n S 011 the scale ad 
this artifact. ° E lbe "P cr ' m ™t will be satiated by 

limiting OmoHL 0 ' long P !an d ge S 'ob,ec{!°«' “ f”? " 0ldd be 05 

general anxiety questionnaires Mas to ti™ ,1 devcIo P ln g dm test and 
instrument for grouping purposes tw P V * casi ty administrablc 

«• couldmo^e ESSES ^ 

^ 0f scho01 and non schoo/anxich But if r/S° UP i S Wlh Tes P cct t0 
affects responses to the CASC an,K B 1 “ res Pondmg to the TASC 
could be used sahdly u5«s s<Te onc 

ehmimted this position effect P 11X0 Was ^ cve Jopcd which 
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Botli practical or administrate and research applications of per- 
sonality questionnaires, then, often require that responses to those 
questionnaires not be affected by responses to previously administered 
questionnaires It was the question of what effect poor administration 
of a questionnaire bad on responses to a subsequent quesbomuiire 
which prompted us to include die routine cautioniuy nm»« ^ 
counterbalancing order of administering lie TASC and GASC The 
result was, as indicated earlier, that wind, ever soile tume second . n 
position had a lower mean than when it was the first " 

Tins effect was not new to the literature on research employ px 
sonabty questionnaires, however Our fin mg ' _ eX pl an ations 

growmg literature on the s “ b l ecb “ ' t of’fhe results of our studies on 
for the effect were wanting In a "P* . m have renewed other 

the position effect (Lighthall et al , 1» /> 

studies concerned with the effect administration of a 

Very briefly, it can be said that the c®*t ^ofpnor .dim 
personahty questionnaire on respon ^ responses to 

whether identical to or different from tl, £*■ « P Q morc 
the second queshonnaire nre su ‘ b , , bt ,i, a „ indicated by their 
socially acceptable, a more f » “' jb e ,l!c scalcs concern anxiety, .be 
answers to the first questionnaire 1 rcnort cd to be loner on 

amount of anxiety felt by the r “P| m|nlster0I l fust. If there is o 1m’ 
the second scale tlnn when it ■ increases from 

or falling scale embedded In tendency for respond- 

first to second admmistration o adjusted on the ques- 

ents to appear more emotional! y s J rs t0 hold true for 

tionnaire administered second flS for women There does 

children as well as adults, for m , ,| J Iiowelcr, with respect to 
appear to be a sex difference among „ r s „, 0 f time Inter- 

responses to items of anxiety co f ^j tion effect were Inveatl- 

vai; and of scale content on the degr -fcorocnon We first review 
gated in our first senes of studies 0 "j t |,cn present another stud) ex 
the results of these studies ^Jnaiy "ud.es cf the posit, ou effect 
tending these findings Four preliminary stu 

were earned out and GASC of boys an 6‘ r 

Studying responses to the TAS a i an ang of the order of n * 
grades 3 to 6, we found that a c0 “ significant position c cc 

ministration cf the two scales r*uU£ .n» TASC was ad 

when .he TASC cainc “If d ^„ere net significantly tax *» 
ministered second, die TASC ^ ^ UJj Tt-uv 

• Onclrol tonus of the f'AAuI the Cnt »nJ s ''""' 1 
elapswl between administration 
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when the TASC was administered first in sequence However, wlien 
GASC was administered after the TASC, scores on it were lover— 
showed less anxiety— than when GASC was administered before the 
TASC The mean score on the lie scale, embedded in the GASC, went 
up as a consequence of being administered in second position 

A second study concerned the effects of scna\ position of admmis 
tration of the scales on responses of English grade school children 
Here, instead of a counterbalanced order of presentation, both scales 
were administered twice, in the TASC-tlien-GASC order each time 
Analysis of change from test to retest showed that both the TASC and 
GASC yielded lower means for both boys and girls on retesting after 
a year than cm the original administrations of the scales 
A third study, employing children from the same population used 
in the first study, was concerned with the degree of position effect as 
a function of whether a scale was administered three weeks or a year 
after a previous administration of an anxiety scale The position effect 
was not so strong after a year as after three weeks That is, die decre 
ment in mean score was greater after an intertest interval of three 
weeks than after one of a year Another re\ ealrng effect w as discav ered, 
independent of the position effect It had been found repeatedly that 
boys had lower means on both die TASC and GASC than girls In this 
study, however, the experimental design allowed a comparison of boys 
with girls as to the extent that they differed on the two scales It was 
found that there was significantly less difference between boys and 
girls on the TASC than there was on the GASC We concluded that 
there were more items relevant to girls’ fears and worries on the 
G^SC than on the TASC Another way of stating die same thing, per 
haps, is that the boys were more prone to be defensive, x e , more prone 
to answer "no” on the questionnaire about fear of snakes, being alone, 
and worrying about their relationship with others, etc., than they 
were about fear of failing a test or doing poorly in answering questions 
posed m class The GASC apparently has more "sex bound” items than 
does the TASC 

Defensiveness as an explanatory concept has figured large in our 
dunking about sex differences Our explanation of the position effect 
started at the point oE finding significant differences between means of 
boys and girls on both the TASC and GASC as well as on the he scale 
Boys tend to have lower scores on TASC and GASC and higher scores 
on die lie scale than do girls In Chapter 9 we have considered this dif 
ference to reflect a tendency on die part of boys to defend against 
admitting worries or fears, and that this defensiveness was the boys' 
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expression of their masculinity We saw in these sex differences a 
response by boys to the pressure put upon them m our society not to be 
girlish, weak, or like a "sissy * The nature of boys’ tendency to refuse to 
admit to any worries or fears has been revealed m their tendency to 
hive high lie scores Girls' higher TASC and CASC scores arc to be 
interpreted as not necessarily reflecting a higher degree of anxiety, hut 
rather of showing less defensiveness against affirming the questions 
ahaat worry or fears which appear in the TASC and CASC 
We also interpret the position effect as emanating from defensive- 
ness — a build up of defensiveness between administrations of scales. 
Both our studies and those reported in the literature show a consistent 
and marked tendency for self ratings on anxiety (and other) question 
naires to change from first to second presentation m the direction of 
increased social acceptability of self image portrayed That tins change 
does not show a real change in anxiety, for example is perhaps clear 
from the consistency of the trend but is quite well indicated in our 
English studies There, both the TASC and GASC were administered 
twice, a year apart The first year they were administered to fourth 
grade pupils and the second to the same pupils now in the fifth grade 
The fifth grade administration was just prior to the all important 
national examinations a time of greatly increased concern with tests 
and school performance in general * In spite of this increased pressure 
scores on t)ie rcadnmvstered TASC and GASC were similar in trend to 
those reported in the literature and dropped significantly 
If the position effect is really a result of increased unwillingness to 
see oneself m a socially unacceptable light and if wc expect greater 
defensiveness in boys than in girls, then wc should expect a greater 
position effect for boys than girls The third study did not reveal such 
a difference A fourth study, howc\rr, did show a sex difference in 


defensiveness 

The fourth study hid 'is its oh{cct to £nd (a) whether a lime interval 
between administration could be found which ait down on the magm 
tude of the position effect, and (h) whether sex affected the degree 
to which the time interval influenced the magnitude of the position 
effect The subjects were 92 third grade fioys nnd girls half of whom 
fad boon administered the TASC and GASC, in that order, ».lh a 
IhHttL interval and half of whom fad received the scales, in the 
same order, with a five minute interval Hence one group tad the 
opportunity to tall about and reconsider answers to questions on lire 
• These ore the 11+ examinations aw labeled! because they follow the ejeiwlb 
birthday of roost fifth 
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TASC before answering the GASC but the other group, which made 
three figure drawings in the five minute interest interval, had no such 
opportunity 

The assumption behind administering the two scales in the same 
sitting, without an opportunity for subjects to interact, was that a 
longer intertest interval, with peer pressure to appear m the best light 
(least afraid or worried), would be effective in reducing admissions 
of worry or fear on the questionnaire administered second Eliminat- 
ing this opportunity in the test retest procedure was a way of examm 
ing the validity of this assumption 
The results indicated (a) that the position effect was significantly re- 
duced under the five minute condition relative to the three week inter- 
val, and (b) that the relation between magnitude of the position effect 
and tunc interval vv as different for boys than for girls That is, the results 
indicated a sex-interval interaction While girls showed a large decre 
c£ [ c ? tbc five n ’ um,e ’n'crval as compared to the 
the fivi C ° m f erV f’ °i on ty a decrease in the effect with 

armetv ZTZT* tbat b °>' s ’ dl *™vc *endcnc,c S to deny 

admml trat.om d!a“ me prlsW W«nf' ^ > n,crval scalc 

n« <f£ r or LZ\ “TT ‘ han a S ainst adm.ttmg sscah 
th“n are LI a ’ T enS ‘'° cnou S h <° »>° sens, t.ve earlier 

wht° ZtS.tms ZZ Tt °" ? 

,b f ** »* a build up of 
present m responses of both male mi f™7 n ° ^ iM '° “ 
not unreasonable to presume that th.lt u ' “ ° g ° studcnts 11 « 
responses to scales of a , b " P 15 P rcsml “> childrens 

»<«3> If, m add, Hon ” *5 Go ' d °” 

ness dermng from see role soaahzaUon prSnr^th™ T 
sonablc to interpret the sot mi*n ,i , Pressures, then it seems rca- 
rcflcction of a Tex ““ fourth ** “ * 

time Interval in SamnfF e" af'uOSsY {ntcractlon of sex with 

«« l mc d ,h ' f «* *•“%. if time 

l ” In Hut dolp, b, JZTrtf- ! bm 11 

1™! y- ‘ *•> rwrrury l!^X no ra! « °< “■* interval 
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A Fifth Study ov the Position’ Effect 

The foregoing studies provide an introduction to the position effect 
as a phenomenon in sequential administration of scales which is of 
great significance for practical and research applications of personality 
scales It is necessary that such a phenomenon he investigated on its 
own Such inquiry will be concerned not only with ways of eliminating 
this artifactual influence but also with the theoretical importance of 
this hind of defensive behavior Theoretically onented research, as op 
posed to methodologically onented research, would investigate the 
nature and sources of individual differences m a tendency to defend 
and to show a position effect Methodological investigations, using the 
information gained through more banc, theoretically onented re 
search, would study ways of eliminating the need to defend against 
"admissions- of anxiety, fear, etc, by, for example, disguising items 
so as to mahe them seem innocuous a . 

In order to satisfy ourselves that the position 
phenomenon m children’s responses to sca es pr 
we earned out a study with a group of sixth f i ^Sove d . tart 

ferent school ocmnterbalanccd orders of 

retest design for the sUidy The GASC TASC were 

bo“r.e^"v.tl. a fourmonth interval between ad- 
“Smnd the oa-^eposmon 

troduced two variations into tin adnnniSalor of the scales 

svere level of mental available for eveiy 

Intelligence Quotients from the OWM*** ^ ^ ^ ^ 

ministered second to both Eve nun* 1 * i “ . m our comparison the influence 
only the GASC scores bw **, ^ be Icm L bered n large sea 
of sex differences on the GASC: werc considerably lower (lew Biadjw) 

difference In responses to the CA showed less difference bctu een five-minute 
than girls Therefore the fact that y d wc ll indicate that boys 

and three-week interval group »«*“ *“?* in general than are girls A w« 
are more prone to deny items on presentations of the 

elaborate experimental design, U1C “ i’ uiv ooil answer to this doubt In any 
TASC and GASC, is required for an there is sex difference in 

case the results of the analysis support the 

defensh eness. . .t nresentatlon of the GASC { J 

• Each “administration consist^ LfLg w h.eb the children drew pictures of 
proximately a five minute interv presentation of the TASC. 

a man a woman and a house, an 
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child of the sixth grade. Two types o! administrator were used: the 
teacher, a familiar administrator, and one of the authors, who was un 
familiar to the pupils. Almost completely confounded in this '' an “ h ° n 
in type of administrator was sex of administrator— almost all ot ttie 
teachers were women. Hence any diScrence attributable to this source 
of variation would be ambiguous, whereas no difference ascribable to 
this variation would indicate that neither sex nor familiarity of ad- 
ministrator had a significant influence on scores. 

Forming the Experimental Groups. Eight experimental groups were 
composed, each with 40 children. Four of the groups were made up of 
boys and four of girls. One group W'as composed of boys from class- 
rooms which had been administered the scales first by the teacher 
(T) and second (four months later) by the outside investigator. We 
shall refer to the outside investigator by the letter E. This first group, 
therefore, was the T-E administrator-sequence group. A second group 
of boys were composed from classrooms which were administered the 
scales on both occasions by the teachers, first in January' and then 
again in May, and may be referred to as the T-T administrator- 
sequence group. The other two groups of boys were selected from 
classrooms which received the scales in the E-T sequence and the 
E-E sequence, respectively. The four groups of girls were likewise 
composed from classes administered the scales under the four ad- 
ministrator-sequences, T-E, T-T, E-T, and E-E. 

Scores on first and second administrations of the scales were evalu- 
ated for the effects of sex, IQ, administrator-sequence, and position 
along with the interactions among these effects. Since primary con- 
cern was with the position effect, we present results on its significance 
first, then results relative to the effects of sex, IQ, and administrator- 
sequence upon position effect scores, and last, results concerning the 
effects of sex, IQ, and administrator-sequence on raw scores of the 
scales. First we review the results concerning the TASC and then those 
relating to the GASC. However, because we had prior hypotheses 
concerning the different effects of specific administrator-sequences, we 
discuss them at this point and then turn to the results of analyzing the 
data. 

Our principal hypothesis about the effects of particular administra- 
tor-sequences concerned only two of the sequences: the T-E and E-T 
sequences. We felt that children respond to the scales more frankly 
and Jess defensively when their own teacher (T) administers the scales 
(both the TASC and GASC) than when a stranger (E) administers 
them. Thus, under a T-administration, scores would be somewhat 
higher than under an E-administration. If this were true, it would 
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follow that from test to retest the T E sequence would yield a greater 
decrement in score (position effect) than the ET sequence A sec 
ondary hypothesis eras that these two administrator sequences would 
yield a larger position effect (decrement from test to retest) on both 
scales than would either the E E or TT sequence This hypothesis 
was based on the assumption that while the E administration might 
yield generally fewer acknowledgments of anxiety than the T admrnis 
tration the increase in tendency to presancate and/or unconsciously 

defend against admitting weakness” or faults on the scales would be 

less when the pupils were again confronted on the second testing by 

^Eaclr^ff the hypotheses • was testable through a trend analysis of 
the sort recommended by Abelson and Momsett f t 
terest to see whether the differences among the foiu ' 

P h X a oT“:vCroTe 5X S-S and 

Analysis a, TASC Scores 

feet of position on TASCjcores « ! 0 dmimstrabon of the 

each subjects score (N — 3.0) administration 

TASC (T.) was subtracted tom ** scorn «J“ “ WCTe ^d posf 

of the TASC (Ti) These i”' wjrfd the difference between 
don effect scores because they sraIe jf n0 consistent posi 

scores on first and second posi ou ]d vary positively and 

bon effect were operating then these scons ' 'fleet 
negabvely around “d wod ^ 0?cratin g then the second 

such as the one already ?, .jian the first and the position effect 
score would tend t0 b ®f To be statistically significant, the posi 
score would tend to bep° b ^ be Bcontly different from zero as 
bon effect mean ' vouI “ difference between correlated means The 
tested by the t test » effect mean was which 

value of t found for *=J^ b P ct , ie en first and second TASC scores 
shows that the mean^ere Afferent from zero bejornl 

(tho mean position euecc; 

. thit both hypotheses concern comparisons ''hfch 
• It is worthy of mention tin “ The outcome of a lcst of on ® 

are ipcnmeedlly upon to, cormUlwl »«1.) U* ™'«»» ° ! 

SSSu ST u „ vronw.lt Ado, d.0 F » 

t n. S Abdson aod L. N 

lished manuscript 
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the .001 level of probability. The data indicate that the average drop 
in TASC score was 2.68 points. 

All position effect scores were subsequently cast into an analysis 
of variance design to evaluate the influence of IQ, sex, and admin- 
istrator-sequence on the TASC position effect. Results of this analysis 
revealed that two factors affected the degree of decrement from test 
to retest of the TASC; one was strong, the other weak. The stronger 
effect was that of administrator-sequence (p < .023). The weaker 
(.10>p>.05) effect was an interaction of sex of pupil with ad- 
ministrator-sequence (or administrator sex “). This latter effect placed 
a qualification upon interpretation of the former, stronger effect. That 
is, while it was true that administrator-sequence had an effect, it 
appeared that this effect was different for boys than for girls. 

The specific nature of administrator-sequence effect on change of 
TASC score from test to retest is best seen graphically in Figure 8. 
Analysis of the position effect scores on which Figure 8 is based 
showed no support for either our principal or our secondary hypothesis 
concerning administrator-sequence effect. Hence it is necessary to re- 
ject our assumption that children are more frank in answering TASC 
questions with their own teachers and more defensive with an un- 



F1GURE 6 TASC position effect neon* for 
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•The reader will recall that 

confounded in this study with sex of C ° mplelely 
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familiar test administrator. Perusal of Figure 8 reveals that defensive- 
ness is greater whenever the teacher administers the TASC first and 
less whenever the stranger administers the TASC first. This trend holds 
regardless of who administers the TASC second. 

However, while the effects of administrator-sequence appear roughly 
parallel for girls and hoys in the T-E, T-T, and E-T sequences, the 
effects are reversed for the seres in the E-E group. Wh.Ie grrls are less 
defensive in the T-E, T-T, and E-T sequences, they appear more do- 

“a) q Ttee were no effects of sex or intelligence on 
position effect. The more intelligent children did not differ rin degree 
of position effect from the less intelligent chddrcn iflX^ffert 

" E - E 

sequence. , r-scr Scores Evaluation of GASC scores 

Results o/ the Analysts of ., 0 f TASC scores. Tire over- 

was through analyses exactly pamlkl to those o « ( , )C ,. te[ for 

all significance of the positron effi ret was Mcs ', £ ( ^ M 

the difference betrveen depend® h ' fi | and src ond administration 
p < .001. The difference between the hrr _ 10 jj _ 3,49. Tlrat is, 
means evaluated by this Mcst was - ^ ^ ^ scores dropped on 
while the mean score on the firs _ c ( v jeld a mean of 10.18. 

average of 3.49 points out he sccondGASC J ^ ^ mMn! prc . 
Analysis of GASC position 1 effect « rnan ^ ^ |hc variations 

sented graphically in Figure 9. - y j , vc introduced into 

in administrator and levels «f to wW eh children 

this study had no over-all c c f interval- Nor did « 

changed their GASC scores over the to ^ „ IW th!s period 

of pupil affect the degree to vrfw « ^ effects of the 

of time. When our hypothesis co s S CTC< . was evaluated, we 

E-T sequence compared to the supported. Our assump- 

found that, as in the TASC scow, 1 ^ ^‘p.ardod in their re- 
tion that diildrcn are moreopenoH ^ ^ outside admMsW 

sponscs to the GASC with , -p^sC scores nor the CAS 
tor is apparently false. Neither the 

T„"'s“. d no -aningf^p- 

differences between TASC t*= 
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sequence groups when both bojs’ and girls’ scores were combined 
While the particular pattern of differences was not what we expected, 
the pattern obtained does reveal stable differences in position effect 
mean between administrator sequence groups 
The largest single position effect occurs, for both scales, when both 
first and second administrations are by the teacher In general, the 
*piFjtein. vs. lawgsrA ‘Jwj, Vmt/ui tt&moaA rsg *hn. vales 

first, regardless of who administers them second in sequence Since 
over all differences among the four experimental groups w ere not sig- 
nificant for the GASC scores, w e confine our remarks in the remainder 
of this section to differences found among TASG means of the four 
groups 

The smallest position effect occurs when the outsider administers 
the scales first, regardless of whether he or the teacher administers 
the scales second Thus the pattern of differences seems to reflect the 
influence of who administers the scales first 

Two factors, w orbing separately or m combination, appear to explain 
the obtained pattern of differences The first factor concerns the effect 
which administering the scales has upon the teachers themselves In 
administering the questionnaires, teachers probably become more in- 
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volved in the content of the questions and more interested in pupils’ 
answers than they do when listening to an outsider (E) read the 
questions to the children As a result there may well be more classroom 
discussion of the questions and/or references to individual items 
initiated by the teacher m weels subsequent to the first administration 
As our study on tune interval effect indicates when there is increased 
opportunity for discussion or pnvate consider, ion of anman l to _the 
questions between administrations of the ques lonrnir nst 

to be a significantly greater position effect or defensiven g 
admittmg worries or fears The teacher ,s « . f “' C ^ 

cussion of the queshons and, being more hldy to < Jo l » hr > J 

a position effect when she administers atcr position effect 

The second factor the effect of sueli an 

when teachers administer dm \SCh^ fll<( mtciprctltion 

admmistrahou on pupds Th Crance 0 f tliclr answers to 

by the pupils of the " siffi.l ^ # . 

them The presentation of the sc wt h which they arc 

\ery different kind of ex F e ” e d Jstn tion format is familiar to 
ordinarily involved Fart of i * pupils questions Ordinarily 

the pupils however the teacher «aslnn|pup.b^ ^ ^ (<) „ 

this is the vay teachers exam met P P * ^ being equated b> the 
least some suspicion by the pupi ntleIT1 pt by pupils to find the 

teacher There is for lll,s ‘'“- v j ]cn teacher rather than the out- 
correct answers to V , “ t ' on . s .o „ , 5 „ greater likelihood tint the 
sider, presents the TASC ita ^ lhc[r nnS wcrs to it ns Itn pottant 

fortluur morSTrefiooIJudi ” “ t '^“iToad"r“i.d too n, uiv 

«ho questions the tendon* to 
However, on the first p „ jess t | lan on the second present! 
find the “right" ^"^’J^cha grater sens, tints has hem desclopcd 

bon, after a time during 'h an „ crJ 

concerning vhnt ^ inC - .» mif*»ionnafrc « oi 


ssvers— -those winch wmd V K l 100 l test Is more bleb when the 
mteq, relation of the TASC^ ^ ^ „, lcn outsider presents it. 
teacher administers 
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the tendency to deny fears and worries on a second administration 
could be greater for those pupils who had been administered the TASC 
first by teachers 

Effects of Sex and Administrator Sequence on Tirat and Second 
TASC Administrations In order to interpret the effects of administra- 
tor sequence on the TASC more clearly, it is necessary to evaluate sep- 
arately the effects of these different sequences on scores of the TASC 
when administered first and second in sequence We found that when- 
ever teachers admimstered the TASC first there was a greater position 
effect than when the outsider administered it first There arc three 
possible sources of such an effect First, the teachers may have the 
effect of increasing initial TASC means relat.v e to those obtained when 
the outsider administered the scale first, thus making a larger decre 
ment from initial to second administration possible The second way m 
which teachers may produce a larger position effect is by inordinately 
mCanS reh ' 1Ve 10 those obtained when the 
2 The thud way ,n which the 

totality , aVC a 6 ? Caused “ tb'oagb a combination of 
Z s™an'e? mlTiT ^ tho '’S h '^hers (compared with 
TASC ^mnL3S r Ve a statistically significant effect on the 
the TASC administer^ ** * hca % significant effect on scores of 
on both admm«trat.ot S X^dy *ong m ton bC d a ^d 

position effect difference between teacWsnd l CC ° btamEd 
sequence groups Simply by loolnng at fhe sme^fT adm ( m,5tIat0r ; 
scores, it is unnncciM,* iL ° , ne SIze ot the position effect 
manifest We may deter™ 60111110 '^ch of these effects was being 
teachers had upon the position ^ffc^onWb 1 ^ h™ 1 * ™ Duence ' he 
each administration of die question,,-, 7 ^ ‘“ting their effect upon 
together with the information abeady^aXblf 1115 
tion effect, provides an impm, 7 & ai ^ o e con cemmg the posi- 

the teachers' mffuenec on the po™tmneffeS Ietat,0n * ” atUre ° f 

fi Wa >ve ^en concerned 
simple algebra, c ddferenee ed °P era «™aIly as the 

first and scores on that scale whm 1 res on a scale administered 
month interval So fa h " second, after a four 

scores obtained by pupils on a scalp h Cn cf,nc eraed svith the actual 

the two score, obtaS by cach^mf ^ between 

interpret the effect of teacher admin! Z* '° OCKUlons However, to 
tween pupils' scores on a stTe admrntf 5* T thc be- 

mus, know the effect of teacher adnumstrat,™ TpZ ZTZZZo f 
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scores themselves, separately. Figure 10 will aid our discussion at this 
point. Each group of pupils obtained an average anxiety score when 
the TASC was administered first and another average anxiety score 
when the TASC was administered second, four months later. These 
means are represented, for each of the eight experimental groups in 
two columns in Figure 10. The change from first to second administra- 
tion is indicated by a line connecting means of the same group on U o 
two separate occasions. In this figure we can see die differential effects 
of the two administrators (T and E) on means of first a dmin ist r ation, 
means ef second administration, and on differences between ad- 

“o“°Sthe uniformity of die direction of the 
This reflects the general trend, reported above, for means on die TASC 
administered second to be less than on the first MWhdb 
TASC, regardless of sex ef pupil “ is not a sex 
a uniform sex difference on TASC m P ohmlutc magnitude 

difference.in position effect, but V" absolute magn 

of TASC score, regrn dies, of " 0 drn isTered second 

when administered first or from the TASC 
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m sequence Analysis of variance of scores on first and second admin* 
istiation of the TASC indicated that this sex difference was significant 
well beyond the 001 level of probability In the third place, it can oe 
seen that when teachers administered the TASC first there ten o 
be a larger discrepancy (position effect) between first and second, 
administrations than when the outsider administers the TASC Tins, 
also, has been reported above But it is further evident from Figure IU 
that the teachers’ effect is not one which significantly influences scores 
on first or on second administration separately, but rather that there is 
a combined effect on both first and second administrations which 
does produce a significant influence on the difference between scores 
on first and scores on second administrations Thus, while teachers as 
scale administrators exert no significant influence on TASC scores 
when they are considered separately for either first or second admin- 
istration, they do exert a significant influence when differences between 


the scores on the two administrations are considered 
The nature of the influence of teacher administration of the TASC 
is clear their effects are not immediate and do not make themselves 
felt upon scores of the TASC in its first administration in a dual se 
quence However, those pupils who were administered the TASC first 
by teachers drop more Rom test to retest than do those pupils who 
were administered the TASC first by the outsider 
The Influence of the Position Effect on the Validity of the Scales 
So far we ha\e been concerned with the influence of second position 
upon means of groups being administered the two scales It behooves 
us to consider the effects of second position upon correlates of the 
scales For example, does the TASC correlate as highly with variables 
when it is administered second in sequence as when it is administered 
first? 

Our evidence on this question is not as full as we should like it to 
be, but it does provide a basis for at least a tentative conclusion The 
evidence which is available consists of correlations of TASC and GASC 
scores with each other and with IQ As we have indicated in the previ- 
ous chapter, we expected a negative correlation between TASC or 
G \SC and IQ and a moderate and positive correlation between TASC 
and GASC Generali), these expectations hold quite true If second 
position of administration affects the validity of the TASC and GASC 
ad\ crsel), we would expect the correlations among TASC, GASC, and 
IQ to drop significantly Table 19 presents the correlations for each 
administrator sequence group separately for bo)s and girls The reader 
will recall that each of these eight groups consisted of 40 pupils When 
comparisons are made between the correlations of first administration 
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TABLE 19 

Correlations among TASC, GASC and IQ * for Both First and 
Second Administrations f of TASC and GASC 


Admwis 

trator- 

Sequence 


Girls 


Bo)S 


TASC GASC 


TASC GASC 



GASC 

54 

60 


CASC 

59 

61 


TE 

IQ 

-40 

-33 

-43 

-39 

IQ 

-30 
- 19 

-39 
- 19 


GASC 

51 

69 


GASC 

50 

42 


TT 

JQ 

-39 

—.28 

-11 

-10 

IQ 

— 22 
- » 1 

-09 

-04 


GASC 

70 

75 


GASC 

72 

09 


ET 

IQ 

-39 

—.28 

-25 

-26 

IQ 

-60 
- 3S 

-02 
- U 

EE 

GASC 

IQ 

62 

63 

-34 
- 35 

-20 
— 3S 

GASC 

IQ 

77 

45 

— 30 - 03 
_ 14 +-27 

dmiinstfat on of the 


or two n. -5- 

f Tho correlation coefficients arc P , /frit administration of 

i top indicates the latent of .te extnit of correlation for the 

ales! the coefficient below it repres “ .54 „ Hie r he 1 ""? ’“£! 

comi administration of U ‘ e r s f I “,5 C “d the CASC and 60 t> the 
i tlie first administration of UM inn |h scale) 

reen scores on the second administration 
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of the TASC with IQ and those of second administration of TASC 
with IQ, it is found that m six of the eight groups the correlations witn 
IQ are lower when TASC scores of second administration are con 
sidered Correlations between TASC and GASC are higher on second 
than on first administration of the scales in five out of the eight groups 
It is clear that no significant trend toward decreased validity of the 
TASC or GASC is apparent in these data Thus, while there is a strong 
tendency for pupds to score lower on both scales on second administra- 
tion than on first, it appears that their rank order within the distribu- 
tions does not change markedly from test to retest 
This tendency for subjects to maintain their rank order within group 
distribution is borne out by test retest “reliability” coefficients (after 
the same four month interval) presented in Table 20 


TABLE 20 

Test Retest Correlation Coefficients of the TASC and GASC 
for the Eight Administrator Sequence Groups (Each 
Coefficient Based on 40 Cases) 

Administrator 



Sequence 

t,t 2 

Gi-Go 


TE 

622 

794 

Girls 

T-T 

771 

775 

E-T 

781 

665 


E-E 

648 

732 


T-E 

605 

639 

Boys 

TT 

642 

736 

E-T 

549 

754 


E-E 

651 

649 


r„ ave 

= 666 

r„ ave = 723 


Influence of the Position Effect on Variation in Scores No significant 
differences or distinguishable pattern was found in changes of stand 
ard deviations from first to second administration of either of the 
scales 

Lie Score and Pont, on tgect The reader will recall that we have 
construed the position effect to bo a reBectron of a build up in de 
fensn eness against admitting fears or worries The presentation of the 
Brst scale followed by an interval of time during which children may 
privately consider or opcnlj discuss the implications of their answers 
seems to arouse in them an antipathy to answering "yes” to questions 
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concerning experiences of fear or wony In some children how etc 
ere seems to be such an antipathy, and a strong one, evidenced i 
eir answers to questions on the first administration of a scale Sine 
ie questionnaires depend upon die uncensored answers of the chi 
Suc ^ an apathy tends to undermine the questionnaire’ 


In order to have some control over this antipathy or defensivenes 
Sjpunst admitting to fears or worries, we developed the he scale foi 
children which has been described in Chapter 5 The questions in the 
lc scale are so constructed that those children answering “no” to a 
forge number of them (usually 9 or more out of the 11) ire con 
sidered to be unusually defensive and are omitted from the present 
studies Because the he scale was developed to appraise defensiveness 
it was quite possible that lie scores on the first administration of the 
TASC and GASC would be related to the degree to which scores on 
the TASC and GASC dropped from first to second administration That 
is, if the ho scale measured defensiveness and the position effect was 
due to an increase m defensiveness the he scale might well be a use 
ful predictor of the position effect 
Another variable which might be expected to predict the position 
effect in some measure was intelligence It was at least plausible that 
the more intelligent children would bo more aw are of the implications 
of answering questions of fear or worry content m the affirmative. In 
addition to he scale score and intelligence it was thought possible that 
an arbfactual effect might operate so as to male position (high or 
low) on the initial scale predicts c of change from the initial to sec- 


ond scale score 

Since several variables suggested them wives as being predictive of 
the position effect it was decided that the data of the fifth study, re 
ported above, should be cast Into a multiple prediction equation to 
evaluate the relative merits of the several predictors Separate analyses 
were carried out for each of the eight experimental groups In spite of 
the small number of subjects In cadi because we felt mean differences 
between groups might unduly obscure trends In an analysis based on 
combined scores Each analysis consisted of evaluit ng four scores ns 
predictors of the position effect score The four predictor scores were 
intelligence, initial TASC score (T x ), Initial G\SC score (C x ) and 
initial he scale score (L t ) The results, summarized in Table 21, bear 

£Tof all it became apparent early in the analysis tint the highest 
sinclo nredictor of position effect on a given scale was generally the 
Seon^atTcale » adminutered Imtlallv Hut Is, the best TASC 
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TABLE 21 

Multiple Correlation Coefficients and Highest Srngle Predictors of the 
Position Effect Scores (Each Coefficient Based on 40 Cases} 


Adminis 

trator- 

Sequence 


TASC 


GASC 

Boys 

Girls 

Bo>s 

Girls 


R 

5o7* 

5021 

433 

222 

TE 

HSP 1 

Ti 

U 

Cx 

G i 


477° - 

-453° 

301 

144 


R 

557* 

349 

634* 

306 

T-T 

HSP 

Tj 

Ti 

Gi 

Ti 


r 

541* 

3391 

3661 

— 162 


R 

.5491 

363 

761“ 

455 

ET 

HSP 

Ti 

Ti 

Gi 

Ci 

r 

503* 

313 

4161 

399 1 


R 

.582 * 

5321 

743“ 

327 

E-E 

HSP 

Ti 

T, 

Gi 

Gx 


T 

489* 

489“ 

668“ 

186 


°V< oi 

tp< 05 

J Highest single predictor T\ indicates scores on initial administration ot 
the TASC Li scores on initial lie scale, etc 

§ r here is the correlation between HSP and the position effect scores 

position effect predictor was the score on TASC when it was ad 
ministered first (7\) Likewise, the best predictor of the G4SC posi 
tion effect w as the G t score Because of this tendency, the question to 
be answered by the multivariate analysis was no longer “Which pre 
dictor is best?” but rather became “Do scores other than initial score 
add anything significant to the predicts e power of initial score alone?” 
For example, we were now asking “Do IQ, Gi and hi add significant!) 
to the power of Tj to predict the position effect of TASC (i e , to pre 
diet T\ — T 2 )?“ 

As the size of the multiple correlation coefficient (R) indicates, there 
is a statistically significant relation o\er all between the four predictors, 
taken as a composite \ amble, and position effect While indiwdual 
values of R var) in their significance lea el, the trend is very strong 
and an) combination of the R‘s would, b) the consequent gain in de- 
grees of freedom be quite significant statistical!) 

It wall bo noted from Tabic 21 tliat there is a strong tendency for 
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the value of the highest single predictor (usually the initial scale score) 
to approach the magnitude of the multiple correlation coefficient R 
Tins trend was reflected in statistical analyses evaluating the con 
trihutions of the four predictors So close was the correlation between 
score on initial scale and position effect score to the correlation be- 
tween all predictors (including Ti and G.) and position effect score 
that predictors other than score on Initial scale added nothing slgmf 
leant to the medicine poiter of the Initial scow alone The only 
ceptions concerned the GASC position effect an " ere rom e 
of thoT T and E T administrator sequences In those ^F^. tod d 
to act ns a suppressor variable U and IQ adding together significantly 
to explain position effect variance f j. e 

In sum, Ft car, be said that neither he score nor «£***»£ 
prediction of position effect Before discussing e ' p however, 
and the predominant predictive power o ini la ^ T H 

rt is well that we tale note of a well fanned pattern ^ 

21 We refer, of course, to the ubiquitous set anson 

discussed at length in Chapter 9 In e ' e D ‘ n pre( 3ictive power is 
tween boys' and girls' values of R or HSP, * . P ndency 

larger for boys Thatis the factors “““ ” g are 

to drop m TASC or GASC score from mi answers to the initial 

moro similar to the factors which m j j„ other words for 

presentation of cither scale than is ' 8 j p re , c „nhon 

boys the position effect is more related to score 
of a scale than it is for girls ^ m m d, cation of a buffd up 

If we are to pursue the position for boys answers 

of defensiveness we are led to «**£**£ ^^I boys 
to either scale are at least ^ t j, e correlation between 

degree of defense eness On the o foe interpreted conversely 

posihon effect and score on initial the GASC and 

That is, there is enough evidence ^ exlS ts between these 

TASC to suppose that the correia repeated admimstra 

scales and the position effect whet .attends » mes „ e t0 some 

turns indicates that mdivadual differences m 
degree a function of anxiet) -fo-illeneed by an obvious 

Both of these interpretations are ^ mterprctatmn 

interpretation of the effect as an ‘ effect are most parsimoni / 
is tint individual differences in P ^ eren eos in distance ro 
considered a funebon of mdividual of a ***** 

lowest possible score on t e ‘ ^ p OS ition effect are a 

mahers’ jargon individual di er an mterpretatlon argu 

of a “floor” effect of the sea e 1 
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those originally low on either scale cannot ha\c a large position effect 
simply because the)’ cannot get a much lower score on a second test- 
ing It could be argued that if there were more items on the scale and 
if almost e\er)one had “room” to mo\c downward m score on a second 
testing, then individual differences in position effect would no longer 
correlate with those inherent in score on initial scale In fact, there 
might e\en be a more robust relationship between position effect and 
he scale score owing to the greater \anation possible with more items 
At any rate until a longer \ersion of the present scales Is de\ eloped, 
evidence bearing on the interpretation of the correlation between initial 
scale score and position effect score as an artifact, a “floor” effect, will 
be lacking 


The principal purpose of the multivariate analysis presented abo\c 
was to ascertain if lie scale score hat! tlie expected position relative to 
position effect and, secondary, to find whether IQ was at all related 
to position effect score In general it was found that neither the lie 
ntLnde i, 9 * , *°^ e 8 rec of P° s,hon In fact, in U of 16 

,he ’’nh'ncn he score and position 

consnrtcnds L^T 6 , ° uM ^ rCT n«nbcred, however that a 

and he sic score • £?£? T GASC *T 

with position effprt 1AbC and GASC correlate positwelv 

and TASC or GASP ’ ij C ne § atnc correlation between he scale 

^non effe"Sr^et: "? a ne S atl ' c *** 

TASC and GASC but nr a t ° S f a ^ C “ t0 ° c ^ ose ty related to both 
live correlation with posTtolfta to ^ “r* 1 ™ 8 bU ' “ DCga 

itself is not*! much Vrneasure ofdrfSI *' 11:11 tbe bc scdc 

pectahon assumed, and has rather mo 1 (T® “ OUr on S m31 

theTASCandGASCscated^wcZulfh^%r DC \ fa u° r ° £ b °‘ b 

scores on the he scale do indeed reflect 1 ,hat nlreme 

the he scale is used as a contin.m e fensweness but that when 
negatively scored anxiety question™ operates niore 1:1:0 2 
answers instead of the ‘yes 5 answers are drated) 4 '’ DUmber ° £ 

m,elh e g r^ *£? o, «« ** <*c=t of 

from Ohs Beta scores, addrf nothi^ 'I® foUnd 1,131 I( ? denved 
hon in position effect This finiW *“ 3CCOUIlt {or vana 

-.r 

-^S.'Zr 19 *° ~ 73 mth “ 

001 levd of probability ‘ TIwSe *** significant well beyond the 
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tion effect is general with respect to intelligence and that intelligence 
need not be included as a control or \anate m experimental designs 


Summary 

We have presented several studies concerning what we have called 
* the” position effect Results are generally in keeping with other studies 
reported in the literature Of first importance is our assumption t iat in 
tho several studies m which "it has been observed, the phenomenon 
has operated in the same way and has been the result of the same fac- 
tors We have assumed, in short, that the position effect is a single 
phenomenon and not a similar appearing result^ roug “ 
diverse situational and psychological factors P 0SI I0n C , 
have referred to the tendency of children and adults to score doner on 
a structured personahty scale when it is presen e in * P 
of a dual administration of such scales relative to scon on the » e 
presented first Tins tendency is apparently present vvhether or . not dm 
scale presented in the first position is identicn o P j , 

end, so long as that presented first us a structured > ‘“J, 

Little is known concerning the effect on scores o P sca i e 

of prior administration of either an uns p jity ( c g , 

(e g P TAT or ftorscfndr, or of an .S'd^i 

Wise or Otrs Beta) Tl,e posthon effect dnam Furthcrm orc. 

administrations of structured person > ^ not as 

the position effect appears to be purely a ‘ ^ sccond a d m |mstra- 

to change vanation or covariation fr . (Ion s of both TASC 

tion of a scale So far as our data sh °"'’ comparable from initial 
and GASG with IQ and the he scale remain « P ^laUmw 
to second admmistration of the scales f nr c^SC. and 

range from 53 to 78 for TASC and from « ^ 

average 67 and 72 respectively Lj ' n ' administered second fn 
scales do not differ from those of scales a 
sequence r . _« lhnn effect, what else have 

Aside from the very existence of >e P° f aC (ors make for diffcr- 
'\e found out about its character^ keen found to affect the 

cnees m magnitude of position effec studies but the remits 

magnitude of position effect in children * systematical!} bat a 

are inconclusive Age has not beenin ,^®k»ccts 0 f the third fifth 
significant position effect lias appea rnllecc age as reported $ 

and surth guides with oar s«l «, uL l variable o> ear 
other in% estigators Scale contcn i 
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studies In the first of these the GASC showed a significant position 
effect but none was found for the TASC This difference has not been 
replicated however, both scales showing significant effects in sub- 
sequent studies Intelligence, as measured by the Otis Beta group test, 
has not influenced magnitude of position effect 
The administrator has been a variable of some consequence to the 
magnitude of the position effect where the scores involved were those 
of the TASC Administrator influence was ml on the GASC position 
effect The way m which administrators were found to influence the 
TASC position effect was of mterest "Whether the teacher or a stranger 
administered the TASC did not significantly affect scores of either 
initial or second administration when considered separately That is, 
when scores of teacher administered TASCs were compared to those 
of stranger administered TASCs within either the initial or the sec 
ond administration of the scale, there were no significant differences 
However, if differences between first and second administered scale 
"7 TT" 4 “ d lf *h<* e yielded by teacher admimstxabons 
“7 1 7? "-ere compared to those yielded hy stranger ad 
77 “? ° 7 “7! sc 7 ^’ficant differences were found 
Ve interpreted this effect of teachers administering the first ques 

f™* 0 " ° E a J«* effect which that type of adnJstra 
ah"ent7h™TsS7 the ' <acl,CT “ d P-PH « effert which would be 
*^-f -me effect on 

that she would become more 77 to be 

to the questions which she read to rt, t. , / me f m S o£ answers 
she m«d> listened while a stranger read fen" ^ * 

absent from the room as was often tbe^el q T '7 "7 
would lead to an mcrease m classroom d, session of tlT 777 
increase relatnc to the discussion after ,t7!l f *“ < 3 ueshon (“ 
and therefore as our study on the infiuenre (t” 3 ” adn ™istrabon), 
an increased tendency on a subseouent f 7° mtetval suggested, 

p«ars were lilely to deny, nameWear 7772* t0 dcn > " hat 
pupil of the teacher administering the i 57 ^ elFect on ,he 
bo that the pupil would be more fftelv 77 SCale ?“ presumed to 
part of school work and ,ba » a 

he would when the stranger administer 7,1 d " T °"3 answers tlian 
sot to find -nghf answers puplh wouM h, ra,l ’ a ’ scaIc Wl,h Urc 
to answer questions on a subsequent scaleTi™ mCrc “ cd ‘“deucy 
mauner (I e to deny fears or wore.es) “ !0cia,I y ac cep table 

t ea chcr 1 admlmstering^he^nUial TAf£:' m P “ P1,S ™ d ' Cacher oE ,i,e 
is supported by the finding 
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that when the teacher administers the TASC bolli 
second posh, on the positron effect is largest of all lour 
sequences Tins part.cnlar ending is most discouraging smce m^ m 
v St, gallons of considerable size and many of more ™d«t protons 
depend upon teacliers to administer various iporsonatoy “ s ^““ 
Clearly implied by these interpretations is ^ firemen **o* 
siders, not teachers administer the scales if a y P 

children is contemplated , , t t i, e magnitude 

Another variably ihas 

of position effect This his been the g sca i es Qne of ^ 

between initial and second admirns r three vveels 

studies compared position effec 0 s ^ Ie was no t significant 
Tlie position effect after a year Slgm ficant (p < 001) 

( 20 > P > 10) blit pSon effect magn. 

In a comparison of another stu y wee ^ the magnitude was 

hide after five minutes and tha a esma ller position effect after 

found to be greater after three v\ ee pictures and did not 

five mmu.es (during absence of pupd 

talk) was predicted to he smaller b cUon WM expected to 

pnpd and pupd teacher mteracho^Sucb^^ ^ offortum ty lor 
involve discussion of quests .lotted being fearful or anxious on 
derogation of those pupils » found n significant posihon effee 

the questionnaires Finally b 

after a four month interval fl, B conclusion that when 

We would synthesize those i findmgs ^ ^ t0 bo dtscussion 
there is sufficient tune “f”® , 0 *e scale questions there will 

about or reconsideration of ™ s ''^ S wJI true to the extent tha 

be a significant position effect or reconsidcraUon of the answers is 

the content of such a d / scu ” ™ 3 that die lessened position effect 
retained in memory We pr from mem ory of t'"' 

after a ) ear ma) 1«> V = bce “, d “ j admimsfiabon of die scata < Ho* 

stances surrounding die^l oj", domomtated a^bong ^ 

ever, die study of s durnbon mdicabng that mu 

of the seal nresented uutiall) P limited room for 

low scorers to £' logI<3 l effect However, any attempt P 

than a meaningful p l 
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vide a correction for the position effect would necessitate important 
use of individuals’ positions on initial scale to predict actual position on 
a scale administered second m sequence 


Implications for Research 

The position effect as described in the foregoing pages places a con 
siderable restriction upon research with structured personality instru- 
ments One is either limited to single instance uses of such instruments 
or one must devise and pretest methods of administering revised forms 
o questionnaires At least these restrictions hold true in investigations 
m which group means are of mterest Perhaps in correlational studies, 
with proper corrections for between mean correlations, it is possible 
o employ repeated administrations of this type of mstnimeot But 
men this remains to be confirmed it may be that position of ad 
ministration does affect correlation and even variation of scores, and 

ot scaL^of h nd S" “ «*» a Wton ° f «»t«t Peculiar to 
our scales or of the small numbers of subjects within groups 

diSwcnUTOcTlfners! h ° WeVcr ' the senal administration of 

tration of identical* 1 y ^ ueshonnaires or the repeated adrmnis- 

research V?™ 

sonahtyvanablesrareh ******* Inveshgahons of per- 

necessary to employ more thar 1 ™ 3 'H.* Smgle triuls and 11 15 often 

mccttherequuOTentsof the^esi™ Ad niCtU t ed P ersonal '‘y scale to 

in one sitting may well lessen the ^ Admimstrafaon of different scales 
lag from *° ^ 

sume some degree of the effect to J? but t that ,' ve ma >’ still as- 
Gordon’s study in which hn fn t present is clearly shown by 

socially unacceptable content wlZn a sSf^T, ,endenCy “V 1 ™ 3 ' 
investigations of personahtv vnr^Ui „ , a consequence, future 

<0 single insmneo™;^™,;'^ •*? ha ™ be restneted 

require a good deal of methodnW P . rsonal,t y mstruments or will 
eliminating or obviating the effect of ° n th ° probIem of 

Several alternatives su^ert *"™***<m position 

"hlch there are any number of w-avs in \ h ?° e general approach for 
“ to construct items which morn rol ' t Cb l } couId be implemented, 
tKm do the present questions A bnnf ^ ^ V Invo ^ ve the children 
o an anxious rea ATan 0 ^ 1 ?^ ° r ^ fiI -ed opcode 
° otod vrith teacher could serve as a cln^ r° n ° T ° f an intcractlon 
the children's thoughts could revolvn referent point about which 
h could revolve and concerning which various 
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kinds of indirect questions might be asked of them For 
whether they liked the episode or this „r that dniractcr, or if M 
been this or that person in the episode what feehngs J 
had A series of brief situations in wind. 
action, and pupil teacher interaction problems are p S 

bring forth Consistent but latent and % 

praismg affective interference : with intj to t0 me et ad 

search and ingenuity such a format could v 

muustrative requirements of ease an s P ee essary It may be 

But perhaps this kind of change in forma wQul ^ pa y 0 ff nt con 
that an equal amount of ingenuity an ^ to ^ de\elop- 

siderably less eventual expense if " items couched 

to the self and one reflectmg t e “coir answers were significantly 

the “best” adjusted person w ou s ‘ „ im desirablo direction) than 
less “adjusted" (««»' ** f cl K were not admuiutored hu« 
were “best” answers While the* « usefulness ot the s,d e- 

and therefore do not F™ v,d V?i e tlon effect the differences oh- 
bv side" method for reducing *e potion 
tamed do show promise in this regard 



Ti,, test anxiety scale 
for children ( TASC ) arid 
the general anxiety scale 
for children ( GASGJ 

appendix JB 


My name is - I m going to be ashing you some questions— 

questions different from the usual school questions for these are about 
how you feel and so have no right or wrong answers First I’ll hand 
out the answer sheets and then 111 tell you more about the ques 
turns 

Write your name at the top of the first page, both your first and your 
last names Also write a B if you’re a boy or a G if you’re a girl 
(For the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, “Wnte the name of the school 
you attended last year and year before last year”) 

As I said before I am going to ash you some questions No one but 
myself will see your answers to these questions, not your teacher or 
your principal or your parents These questions arc different from other 
questions that you are ashed in school These questions are different 
because there are no right or wrong answers You are to listen to each 
question and then put a circle around either "yes” or “no ” These ques 
tmns are about how you thinh and feel and, therefore, they have no 
ngjit or wrong answers People thinh and feel differently The person 
sitting next to you might put a circle around "yes" and you may put a 
circle around “no ” For example, if I ashed you this question “Do you 
lihe to play ball?” some of you would put a circle around *y es” and 
some of you would put it around "no” Your answer depends on how 
you thinh and feel These questions are about how you thmh and feel 
about school, and about a lot of other things Remember, listen care 
fully to each question and answer it "yes” or “no” by deciding how 
you think and feei If you don’t understand a question, aslc me about it 
306 
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THE TASG AND GASC 
Now let's start by everybody putting their finger on Number 1 
Here is the Erst question Number 1 "Do you worry when — — - 

(Repeat this procedure of introducing the questions for W*"* 1 » 
them and continue throughout to say the number of the question be- 
fore reading it ) 


1 Do 


Test Anxiety Scale ron Chodhen 

_ , you worry when the teacher says that she is going to ask you 

questions to find out how much l 0 ' 1 ""°"J passing from tho 

2 Do you worry about bemg promoted Onrt ^ pa B 

_,o the grade at the end of the . ^ ^ md r „ d 

3 When the teacher asks you to ge P , g some ^ stakes? 

aloud, are you afraid that >ou are go o upon some bojs and 

4 When the teacher says that she is goig ^o you hope that 

girls m the class to do antlimetic proWcmL do > 

she will call upon someone ese m |dl00 j and ean- 

5 Do you sometimes dream at night y 

not answer the teachers queston ^ w ou( , Mn muc l, you 

6 When the teacher says that she t » bcat faster? , , 

have learned, does your h a ] )OU { arithmetic, do you feel 

7 When the teacher is J undcrst and her better than you? 

that other chlMren in th' d 50mc times worry about how 

8 When you are in bed at rug . • ? ( d p 

you are going to do in 0J1 , y he blackboard in front of 

9 When the teacher asks yo wath sometimes shake a little? 

the dass, does the l™ d * about reading do you feel that 

10 men the teacher 1! , “* d ® y tan d her belter than you” 
other children in u "” a bout school than other children 

11 Do you tlimk you «ony ™ m about your arithmetic 

12 When you are at horn > hecom afraid that >ou vei g 

lesson for the nest day, dicr upon yam 

the answers wrong "hen “ “ , do „„ „„ny that you wall do 

13 If you are ,«*• votrsd'^^ *'“ n ° c,, ' Cr C, " Mrrn * h “ } ™ 

— '"S 

is \Vhen you ore won, -ha. you will do poorly on 

lesson For the nest ofl 
the lesson? 
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16 When the teacher says that she is going to find out how 
you have learned, do you get a funny feeling in your stomach 

17 If you did very poorly when the teacher called on you, v/ou > 
probably fed like crying even though you would try' not to cryr 

18 Do you sometimes dream at night that the teacher is angry 
cause you do not know your lessons? 


In the following questions the word "test” is used "What I mean y 
"test” is any time the teacher asks you to do something to End out how 
much you know or how much you have learned It could be by >°ur 
writing on paper, or by your speaking aloud, or by your writing on t ie 
blackboard Do you understand what I mean by “test" — rt is any time 
the teacher asks you to do something to find out how much you know 


19 Are you afraid of school tests? 

20 Do you worry a lot before you take a test? 

21 Do you worry a lot tthile you are taking a test? 

22 After you have taken a test do you worry about how well you did 
on the test? 

23 Do you sometimes dream at night that you did poorly on a test 
you had in school that day? 

24 When you are taking a test, does the hand you write with shake 
a little? 

25 When the teacher says that she is going to give the class a test, do 
you become afraid that you will do poorly? 

20 When you are taking a hard test, do you forget some things you 
knew very well before you started taking the test? 

27 Do you wish a lot of times that you didn't worry so much about 
tests? 

2& When the teacher says that she is going to give the class a test, do 
you get a nervous or funny feeling? 

29 While you are taking a test do you usually think you are doing 
poorly? 

30 While you are on your way to school, do you sometimes worry 
that the teacher may give the class a test? 

Ive asked you a lot of questions, and I will ask you some more 
questions soon But, in the meantime, lets do something different 
Turn to the next page — it’s a blank page Draw a picture of a man on 
this page Just take a couple of minutes to draw it 111 tell you shortly 
before you’re to stop Draw a picture of a man . 

(If questions are asked about what kind of drawing, answer "Any 
land of drawing you want", if questions are asked about erasing, per 
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mit it! allow 2 minutes for the drawing; say after minutes, "You 
will have to stop soon") , . 

Turn to the next page. Draw a picture of a woman “ ^ 

Again just take a couple of minutes to draw it. Draw a picture 

'Turn .Vtiio next page. Draw a picture of a ^ house or i fl Mspg, 
Again just take a couple of minutes to draw it. Dra p 

h Tum'rn tile last page. Write your name at the top of *= ’ 
your first and your last names. I m go) g ) n0 r ,ght or 

tions about how you think and feel. Remembe • ^nd put^ a drcle 
wrong answers. Listen carcfu y to each *ue*on anc dp* - ^ 
around either "yes or no after decidmg y 
Number 1. When you are • 


Cex-eoal Arrxmrx Scale ron CimmuM 

1. When you are away from home, do you worry about what 

2. Do 8 yoi e somS«won^ abo^betha 

3. Are you afraid of mice or lessons? 

4. Do you ever worry a S Y OTny about falling 

5. If you were to climb a ladder, s 

off it? , . Lrfher vour mother is going to get sick? 

0. Do you worry about v die ^ wa , fc homo alone at night? 

7. Do you get scared wheny^ h.^ ^ people think of yo 

8. Do you ever worry w Iien you see blood? 

0. Do you get u f unny feelmg' { h m ^ do you worry about 

10. When your father i ^ ? 

whether he is g°mg ; mi thundeBtorms? 

11. Are you frightened by bS ^ oHe t0 do somethuig you 

12 Do vou ever worry that you 

' want to do? dcn ,ist. do you worry that he may ur 

13. When you go to tn 

!4. Sfy» m “ f" d0 • TDU 

* " car J of anything? 

J 16. When you " ere > 
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17 Aid you sometimes {lightened when looking down from a high 

18 Do you get worried when you have to go to the doctor s office? 

19 Do some of the stories on radio or television scare you? 

L 20 Have you ever been afraid of getting hurt? 

21 When you are home alone and someone knocks on the door, do 
you get a worried feeling? 

Do you get a scary feeling when y ou sec a dead animal? 

Do you think you worry more than other boys and girls? 

Do you worry dial you might get hurt in some accident? 

Has anyone ever been able to scare you? 

26 Are you afraid of things like guns? 

27 Without knowing why, do you sometimes get a funny feeling 
in your stomach? 

28 Are you afraid of being bitten or hurt by a dog? 

L 29 Do you ever worry about something bad happening to some- 
one you know? 

30 Do you worry when you are home alone at night? 

31 Are you afraid of being too near fireworks because of their 
exploding? 

32 Do you worry that you are going to get sick? 

L 33 Are you ever unhappy? 

34 When your mother is away from home, do you worry about 
whether she is going to come back? 

33 Are you afraid to dive into the water because you might get 
hurt? 

36 Do you get a funny feeling when you touch something that has 
a real sharp edge? 

L 37 Do you ever worry about what is going to happen? 

38 Do >ou get scared when you have to go into a dark room? 

39 Do you dislike getting in fights because you worry about getting 
hurt in them? 

40 Do >ou worry about whether your father is going to get sick? 
L 41 Have you ever had a scary dream? 

42. Are you afraid of spiders? 

43 Do you sometimes get the feeling that something bad is going 
to happen to you? 

44 When you are alone in a room and you hear a strange noise, do 
you get a frightened feeling? 

L 43 Do you c\er worry? 



Instructions fol- 
iating scale 
used b) teachers 
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As every teacher is aware, relatnely httle is known 

to tests and classroom recitations ” occu r tad what their g™«d 
about how frequently such read. « fem g sponsored by the 

significance may be ™^/'" J\n attempt to determmeas 
United States Pubhc Health Sen me „f childrens reactions 

carefully as possible tlie nature and „ shl dy we hope to 

to tests and classroom recitations Throng ^ a5 he a d,usb to 
gam t manased nnderstandmg ol ^ ^ ^ opm ,ons about 

L everyday ^Td^ 

reachons to tests and cooperation m rating classroom 

We arc therefore asbng) , ^ V ior related to te , .g e child 

Cass on v»as **<*J U. to taj taw " £ s s 

recitabons For etam P. gn ho ,s ciUcd on to ^ indicate 

Stammers or shilters scaling s) stern " characteristic this be- 

We have devised a one l0 five ^Tnumber of 

by the use of a nu question We ha P P students 

havior is for the child * ^ wQuld Re >ou to rate your ^ 
such questions on w flowing P a S e £ u t J 0 express your 

These'quesnonsareon the ^ „h,ch ^ of your 

tions we have prep 0n ^ form P name s are a senes of 

ratings of each “ ^ order Nest o ^ ^ rea d a ques 
students in alpha sen tmg a q«« u . jj m scliool than 
columns, each die dnW po^ ;" ? 

don, e g- Question # would lead yo 

your evaluabon of tos 311 
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under the appropriate column, 1 e , column fl, you will enter opposite 
a child s name the rating )ou would assign him After you have rated 
all the children on the first question you will then go to the next 
column which concerns question £2 In other words, all the children 
are rated on a question before going on to another question 
The rating scale is as follows 


I WILL REPRESENT VERY OFTEN 


2 WILL REPRESENT FAIRLY OFTEN 


3 WILL REPRESENT SOMETIMES 


4 toll represent occasionally 


5 WILL REPRESENT ALMOST NEVER 


(THE CHILD IS 
VERY OFTEN LIKE 
THIS, IT IS VERY 
CHARACTERISTIC 
OF HIM ) 

(THE CHILD IS FRE- 
QUENTLY LIKE 
THIS, IT IS FAIRLY 
CHARACTERISTIC 
OF HIM ) 

(THE CHILD IS 
SOMETIMES LIKE 
THIS, DOESN’T DO 
IT OFTEN, BUT 
THERE ARE TIMES 
WHEN HE IS LIKE 
THIS IT IS SOME- 
WHAT CHARAC- 
TERISTIC OF HIM ) 
(THE CHILD IS LIKE 
THIS ONCE IN A 
WHILE, IT IS ONLY 
SLIGHTLY CHAR 
ACTERIST1C OF 
HIM ) 

(THE CHILD IS 
HARDLY EVER 
like THIS IT IS 
NOT CHARACTER- 


T . yji him ; 

d ‘ mCUl1 - b “‘ >° U 

In the quest, TO! which follow we hose 

na\e used the word test in two 
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ways. First we have used it in its usual sense: when a 
tempts to evaluate a child's progress in any area ® Tests) or one 
standardized procedure (e.g., Stanford A spelling quiz), 

which you yourself have devised <e.g, an j W ay to include 

Second, we have used the word test m a more generaM ay ^ ^ ^ 
any situation in which you me _ attemp ^ him t0 rea d 0 r send 

child has learned or knows— such as v Y dicat£ , to ea ch question 

him to the blackboard. We have tr . Where we have 

which of the two ways we have us tb ^ ^ j (fJ(> pkase ,« 
not indicated in which way we ha m0Jl ^jdent rating. You 

whidiever meaning aHows you to m to w hich we have used 

will probably have noticed that th stan( Z oint essentially the same, 
the word test are from a psycho g —operation. In any study in- 
We most sincerely thank you or ) ,]ie observations which 

volving school age children it is o rujthout your cooperation the 
the teaser makes are ’ 

most important source of data win 

1. Does the child perform tes well in s^ooUhan your eva ua on o 
his intelligence would lead wh P cn called on to reate men 

3 ' when he maybe b cdled “P^'^fgetting good marks on tests or 

4 ' ^t^S^ted fidgeting (e.g squirming. 
5. Does the child cshib.t unvnumn rcd ,e in d«ss? 

7 - wte 


nounced in eras ^ ie , lc r 

a he is 



wlira he m 
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14. Does the child give an irrelevant answer when he is ashed a ques- 
tion and does not know the correct answer? 

15. Does the child’s illness or physical complaints tend to coincide 
with test days or class recitations? 

16. Does the child worry about promotion more than is warranted by 
his previous level of performance? 

17. Does the child work better in a situation in which he can take his 
time than in one in which there is time pressure? 



Tlte primal y 
mental abilities tests 


appendix 


D 


Of the FMA tests two OnToHhe word tests “ <£> 

numbers pictures or d vocabulary test which -re 

first test in the booUet, a ^teHofindone of four words * 
quires the pupil ( 7-11 years of glic n >n bold pnnt Ths 

is a synonym for the key b l me anmg and is gi' en e sym 

test rs called the Word test of verbal me b ^ 

X second test , also a S»3fjg gj" 

stimuh contained in the booUet <ue r ' word «Wd *!« '» ' 

each The pupil is called »g» •»* tll0 p,cture of die object^ 
administrator P™ 0 ™^ u called the Pictures test 

» f **&£ rsssi 

transpose'spattal *** * 

s»sia£:-»— 
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14. Does the child give an irrelevant answer when he is ashed a ques- 
tion and does not know the correct answer? 

15. Does the child’s illness or physical complaints tend to coincide 
with test days or class recitations? 

16. Does the child worry’ about promotion more than is warranted by 
his previous level of performance? 

17. Does the child work better in a situation in which he can take his 
time than in one in which there is time pressure? 



The primary 
mental abilities tests 


r content, and one uses 

Of the PMA tests, two use «“ r 0nc „t the word tests is the 
numbers, pictures, or rocabular) test 

first test m the booUet, a ^f^find one of four 
qurres the pupd (Ml ^ ££>. 1 

second test - - of f- p.ctures 

stimuli contained m the listen to the 5 ' h bjcc t m di- 

each The pupd * ^ t0 find the mean 

administrator pronounces ^ » , rf Pictures test of veto 

cated by that word w bol Vp pupil to visualize and 

ing and is assigned > j ability of F J ^ the word test 
The third test «/*«**£ format fw „ ]uch tlic 

transpose spatial re a i cntcrion s iop P which could be 

„ E Jrbal **£££** F«« square 

pupd is to find o I pterion fig« r s 

placed olongnduofft ^ ts g«» '^nding and mo of con- 


nis lot — - a ppra»sc r‘ f four words eacn, on® y 7; 

The nest t" o presents srf J, CT01) „ - For trample the « ord 

-roup because it do 31s 
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Grouping test of reasoning and is symbolized by R\v\ Tbc second 
concept test, the fifth test in the booklet, employs sets of four figures. 
In each set the pupil is to choose the figure which docs not belong. For 
example, three sets of two parallel lines arc given with one set of 
three parallel lines: the pupil is required to use the concept, number, 
if he is to find the solution. This test is called the Figure Grouping 
test of reasoning and is given the symbol Rf. 

These five tests are all given liberal time limits and can be con- 
sidered to be "power" tests rather than "speed" tests. The last two 
tests stand in contrast, with time limits imposed which make finishing 
the tests very difficult for virtually all fourth graders and next to im- 
possible for those in third grade. 

The first of these two speed tests Is called Perception (P) and rc- 
qmres the pupd to pick the two figures from each set of four which arc 
ideiheal. The shape and shading of the figures is such that all four 
figures look very much alike. 

nroblenw^nf 4 < N >' is entirely of 

rest etTon if a ,u g " UnW “ mUsl bc here that this 

me^s and i^^ ° P l? ,ions ,0 ad<Iin S probably yields 



Regression coefficients 
of the primary 
mental abilities tests 


appendix 


E 


Standardized par.nl -p-- 

bo scale coefficients and non p j0 Table J 11 t)]( . !CI 

group to group yielded t ie r differences, o ® sl0n lines 

show that although there “ e T sca]e scorc s, the "1?“ 
differences in TASC, GASC, ana 


5,a t"- r ’ heTAsco,cn,e, '° n - 
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jr = E/c,p< ooi. 
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REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS OF THE PMA 

are nol significantly different from each other in ^ ° ^ ^ r p a r a 1 1 c I 
accept the hypothesis dint they are parallel. Since thehn P 
hut different hi elevation, the best estimate of a 
of regression coefficients is that set based o TASC 

line. The standardized partiai regression ^ 

based on the one slope common to a 1 separate sets of stand- 

ferenecs in elevation, are presented ^ 

ardized regression coefficients in Ta e separately were 

Since regression coe ® clont ^L for elevation could be considered 
parallel, the four sets when correcte common regression co- 

samples from a single population. Been i(m efficients of that 

efficients were the best estimates o tests correlated 

single population, the question 0 ? 'V e f _ e{ j to a test of sucli dif- 
differentially with the TASC cou re <rression coefficients. Re- 

ferences among the single set o co the discussion of the second 
suits of this test arc included on P_^ primary Mental Abilities, 
hypothesis of the section. “The -TASC pM £ tests tal.cn singly 

It was of interest to note whi TASC variance over and above 

accounted for significant amoun Using the common regres- 

that accounted for by the o 'e ( significance of amounts o 

Sion coefficients, the results of t he ** Table 24. It is note- 

TASC variance accounted for ‘ Relations are negaUve. 
worthy that in every case these 


TABLE 


Significance 


Test* of 


Coefficients. 


Individual Common Regression 
, TASC as Criterion 


PMA 

ys Common 

Common 

Residual 

MS 

F* 

f 

Test 

^002574 

3.93 f 

-36 

—33 

Vw 

vp 

S 

nw 

Rf 

p 

.010113 

.0218S0 

Io0l034 

.045502 

.006372 

.000710 

.002141 

.003906 

.006767 

.007220 

.006069 

.002654 

.002051 

5 60 J 
.15 

6 30 t 
.44 

37 

1.04 

-.12 
‘2d 

-.03 

-.12 

-.OS 
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First Interview 
Section A (First Day) 

1. How old is now? 

Z How many other children are there in the family (list by name ana 
age)? 

3, attended 

Age Place 

a. Nursery School ■ — — — — 

b. Kindergarten . . — — ' 

c. First Grade — * 

d. Second Grade — 

C- Third Grade 

4. If never went to kindergarten, how come? 

5. How much do you tlunk knew about school — what 

going to school meant — before he started? 

0. It may he hard to remember, but could you try to tell me die kinds 

of things said about school before he started? 

7. How did feel about school before he started? 

The first day of school is, as you well know, a very important day 
In the life of a child. It’s the beginning of a new way of living for him- 
Because it is so important I would like to ask you some questions 
about it, but why don't you try Erst to tel! me now In your own words 
as much as you can remember of Erst day In school. 
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8. Wl>o look Sd “' “ n h f“etft y e.eacher? 

io. 

n. Howtag did you stay - y: y wh e„ you left fina 

Noto to interviewer: If there w “J cWWdid. Also ask 

out what the parent did, the teac » > ^ ^ way when you left 

13 - — 7 “ 

stay alone in school? ^ what ad he say to you a o 

14 ' 7a e t a h^^Ff-.,ooUhat day? ^ ^ 

a. mat kinds of Hungs *dbe«y £n *„ class? 

b. mat did he say about potter he had known before? 

e. Were there children m <>« , (taie m school, would you say 

d. When you saw him afte 

he was: 

1. on the happy side 

2. on the sad side 

a rrS to know how he felt belmvJO r on the 

(If there is an “'^^tnveen “ d 

’ ference can you real a ^fid. 

first day in schod? , an “T®“”Xt were your 

1S . me first day - 0 „e for „ 

ru;its7l7%^'^^u say, baton .befits, day 

10. Taking everything ^ (give cud Io paren ). 
of school —-prrTTnoing sdl , 

a. not at all afr“ . , o£ S going to school 

b. a little b.tafra JS w scIl ool would you do 

c. quite afro.d of i g b f a sdl00 l. m what ^ da> , of 

17. If you were » „ as done on - 

things different!, . child who 

school? first day of school, a mother should stay 

18. On the first a y 
is upset: 
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a for as long as she wants 

b for as short a time as possible 

c for as long as the teacher wants her to stay 

d until the child has calmed down some 

e until the child has begun some school activity 

Explain choice. , , * y 

19 We are frequently ashed this problem If on the first doij of scho 

a child says he doesn’t want to go to school, and doesn't want his 
mother to leave him, what should a parent do? What would your 
advice be? 

20 Has - gone to Sunday School? 

a When started? 

b What happened the first day in Sunday School? 
c (If any difference between behavior m Sunday and regular 
school, ash parent to explain ) 


Section B (First Year) 


1 (If there was any difficulty in starting school, ash the following) 
How long did this go on? Why do you think it stopped when it 
did? 


(If very little or no difficulty) Why was that? 

2. How long did it take for to get really accustomed to 

school? 
a a day 
b a week 
c a month 
d a few months 

3 I asked about children not wanting to go to school on the first 
day Now at some time or other children say “I don t want to go to 
school today " How do you handle this? About how many times? 
What were the reasons? 

4 Very frequently a child has some habits that a parent would like 

to see changed, and the parent hopes that going to school will help 
this change along What about ? 

5 What important change did you notice in during 

his first year of school? What were the reasons for this ? 

What was another important change that you noticed in the first 
year? What were the reasons for this? 

6 Sometimes children change in ways that cause parents concern 
During this first year in school did _____ change or behave 
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in any way that bothered you or made you worry? What were the 
reasons for tills? What did you do about it? 

7. What can you say about how got along with the 

teacher? 

8. What did you think about the way in which the teacher under- 
stood and handled — ? . , 

9. How did get along with the other cliildren in the 

class? 


Did he make new friends? 

Were there children with whom 


did not get along 


weuj* . . . 

Were there any children with whom you did not wan im 
associate? , , , .t. 

10. Children usually have some complaints about school such i as 

teacher, the children, what they do, or the sc oo i - 
remember what complaints were dunng the first , ear? 

11. How many times during that first year did you tail to. 

teacher? What did you fait about with the teacher? 

12 ' ( If *cro was an older sib in scllool) 0^™J^ school, what dif- 

iirst year In school and ~ 'htMrcn? (Compare with 

ferences were there between the two c 

other cliildren if no older sibs.) ~whcn my child 

13. Parents sometimes have asked this <R ,es ' j ^ y what 
sovs ‘I don't want to no to school today/ what should I 


says ‘I don’t want to go to school today, was 

would your advice be? M ask): But what 

(If the answer involves taUunff , j, e i p ? 

would your advice be if talking to gbout j, ow we ll they do 

14. We have found that many children ' °y ever sfl y or Jo any- 

in school. In that first year did _ 7" . h j, e W as doing 

thing that made you think that he worried about 

“ scho °l? ,i lP fC acher should pay to read- 

15. How much attention do you thmk the teach 
ing and arithmetic in the first y ear 

16. Do you read with * 

a. very little 

b. frequently when younger 

c. very often 

17. habits such - 

a. nail biting 
h. thumb sucking 



ft. ft 
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bed wetting 
nose piclang 

18 Of all the things that happen in school, which part would you 

sa y _ liked best? 

19 What was it about school that liked least? 

Section C ( Other School Years ) 

1 Who is teacher now? 

2 How did — - feel about starting school tlus year? 

3 How docs he get along with his present teacher in comparison to 
the teachers he had before 7 

(If any differences or difficulty are indicated, determine reasons, 
consequences, and parental reactions and role ) (If none, why 
not?) 

4 How does get along with the children in hfs class 

now? 

5 What important change have you noticed in — since he 

started school 7 What was the reason for this? 

What was another important change y ou noticed? Reasons 

6 Since his first year in school has changed or behaved 

in any "ay that bothered you or made you worry 7 What were the 
reasons for this 7 What did you do about it 7 Get examples 

7 Since his first year in school what kinds of complaints has 
had about school? 

8 About reading, would you say had 

a no trouble at all learning to read 

h some trouble 
c a lot of trouble 

(If some or a lot of trouble is indicated, determine nature, reasons, 
teacher handling, parental role ) 

(If none indicated, how come, prefaced by interest in reasons for 
no problem as well as m problems ) 

9 Since his first year of school, has ever said or done 

anything that made you think he w omed about how well he was 
doing in school? 

What made you think he worried? 

10 What has it been about school that liked best? 

11 What has it been about school that liked least? 

12 When goes to school would you say 

a he likes going to school 
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b he’s neither happy nor sad about going to school 
c he'd probably rather not go to school 
d it's hard to tell how he feels about that ^ 

13 are 

day and what they were then? mu ch does he 

14 When comes home from school how muen oo 

tell you about what has gone on in class? 
a He tells a lot 
b He tells a little 

c He says nothing me an ,dea of 

(If the answer is a lot or a little) cany s 
what he would say?) , , y not talk about 

(If answer ,s nothing) Why do >ou think he 

school? 

Has he always been this way? different from 

15 Some people 

children years ago What i y l had? 

1G What illnesses or accidents 


Illnesses 


Duration 



you say 


Did it interfere with ‘t^tcof ,Un«s would yo 

IV Wlien about musing his I«s° ns 

„ he womes a t “ wut mtemg lus 
b lie worries a 1W o|I obout mlssm$ lus lesso 

d tfSZZgZTU* * * — othCT 

18 Has " - ' - J — 

19 ^TfUuentlydocs- 
in class? 


.bring home work to has done 
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What does say when he brings this vvorb home 5 

What do jou say? (Recent example) 

20 How does. feel about homew orb? 

Do you ever help him 5 ,, 

(II answer is to the eSect that chdd is not given homewori.) 
How do you feel about that 5 

21 What do ) ou do if ■ — docs no homework? 

22 Since his first y ear of school have you had any talks vn 

__ teachers’ About what 9 

23 Have you gone to PTA meetings’ How do you feel about what 
you have gotten from PTA meetings’ 

24 Some people have said that teachers are not Strict enough wi 
their pupils What is your opinion of that’ 

25 How did spend last summer’ 

28 Would you say that was 

<t happier in the summer than when, going to school 
b just as happj 
c less happy 
How come’ 

27 Has ever been away from the family overnight or 

longer’ How come’ What happened? 

28 ( If there are any ) ounger sibs ) How did — react w hen 

>ou were m the hospital for birth’ (Determine 

child s feelings and behavior and preparation and handling of any 
problems by parents ) 

29 Have you ever been away for an) reason from f° r 

more than a day 9 How come’ What happened? 

30 Has your husband ever been away for any reason from 

for more than a day’ How come 9 What happened? 

31 Some people have said that children should go to school for 
eleven months instead of ten months How do you feel about that? 

32- Do you think has learned 

a more than you expected of him 
b as much as you expected of him 
c less than > ou expected of him 
(If Erst or third is answered) How come? 

Second I s n atvirw 

1 Last time we talked about how felt about school 

This time we would like to get a clear picture of what, 
is like as a person How would you describe - 


so that 
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a person like myself who doesnt know would get an 

idea of the land of child is? 

2. The adjective check list found m Appendix H was the second item 
in tins interview 

3 In what ways Is different now from the way he was a 

couple of j cars ago? 

4 What about when he was even >ounger-say when he was two or 
tliree years of age? In what wa>s was he different from the way 

5 Parra™ want their children to behave differently or change their 
habits and attitudes in some respects What changes ' lVe l’ oy 

to have make in the way he behaves or in his habits 

or personality? Iliat von admire most? 

6 What is the one tiling about ' . ? 

7 What is the one thing" about 

8 What M ould you say are the things— the ei en PP 

really make happy? un 

9 What would you say are the things that make 

happy? ? How does he 

10 What kinds of things make - S', dld this 

act when he is angry? How do you h. 

start? (Get specific esamplo— most recent ) ___ 

11 Can you give me another eramptoi ’ handle this? When 

angry? How does he act then? Ho y 

did it start? (Get specific example-most recen ) 

12 In general, when he is angry 

a gets sulky and silent 

b hits people 
c throws things 

d talks angrily r f i Uy parents "When my 

13 Here is a question we are asked freq > ^ w j ia t should I do 

child does something that he : teows ^ ^ {ell them? 

about it? How should I act? Wh f eu days? 

Can you give me an example from 

14 What does your husband do " en ^ 

15 Parents have to teach their k TJ" 

themselves can t succeed completely ^ eta that lying 
experience with playmates m 5 ^ n0 ( the " ay to be ay 

3 g u — 

has progressed in learning to e 


. does something 
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examples of dishonest) How did you handle this? How did 

react to parent’s treatment 9 Get example of honesty 

-when might have been tempted to lie 

16 How does act when he gets into a fight with other 

children 9 (Get specific, recent example ) What did you dor 

17 What rules do you have for watching TV or going o 

the movies 9 

18 Who is. best friend 9 


Why do j ou think « 


_ likes him best 9 


»»«/ 

How do ) ou feel about this best friend 9 

19 How much has — been influenced by how other chil- 

dren think and act (Specific example) 

20 Would you sa) cned 

a a lot of the tune 


b some of the time 
c \eiy little of the time 

(If a lot or \er) little) How come 9 What did )ou do? 

21 What stands out m >our mind about as an infant 9 

22 In the first few months, an infant is not afraid of people and can 

usually be held b> an) one How ever, at some time in the first year 
of a child s life, the baby knotcs the difference between his par 
ents and other people and acts afraid of these people in various 
\\a)S, such as crying and wanting to be held b> mother or father 
— or the child no longer freely goes to these other people Do ) ou 
remember when first acted this way 9 

How did )ou handle the situation after that 9 
How long did it go on 9 

23 Some parents ha\e said that for the first year or )ear and a half 
)ou should not lea\e the child with other people (eg, sitter) 
Other parents ha'e said that if )ou don’t leave the child with 
other people he wall neicr leam to stay with other people What is 
sour opinion 9 How did >ou handle the problem 9 

24 \s abab) , w as 

a a \ery good sleeper 
b a fair sleeper 
c a bad sleeper 

23 When w as teething he cned 

a a lot of the time 
b some of the time 
c \eiy little of the time 

26 Some doctors base said that it is best for a bab) to be taught to 
cat and to go to sleep at certain times Other doctors have said it 
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he is sleepy What is your “P™ 0 "' ™ &sl to oh him to the doctor 

27 How d, d — "' hc “ y0 , 

for shots or vaccination? cmng) D 1{ * 1 

(If parent does not in ^cate any ^ doctor uhen he «» 

28 How did fel t,°“ 0 r*? What about non? 

httle older — when he was able to 

29 Would you say 

a very much afraid of the doctor 

b a little afraid 
c not at all afraid 

30 Would you say — - . .. T^ntist 
a very much afraid of tli 

b a httle afraid 

c not at all afraid when he gets ^ hc was siA or 

S ^ n ' m 

^anTSs .Uj ) , 'Vhat d,d you do 

33 Has _ evet h - , things Wh® 

about it? t0 he afraid of o[ things ho 

34 “ nd " ,o " ! 

rousal“tenta^db"&^“ hat’ seernjo "“}, C (c T^pd 

started conditions o _ 

36 Would you say that 
a tends to worry a 

0 ‘ten* “otwwony f>t»n on c3l]) ago^« od.crr<- 

37 

**** 

h being Id 1 °l° np 
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c. elevators or escalators 

d. high places (looking out) 

e. seeing blood 

f. the dark 

g. animals 

h. getting sick 
t. getting lost 

j. certain Tadio or TV programs or movies 

k. certain kinds of people 

l. not being liked 

m. new situations 

39. Has anybody died whom — — has known well among his 

family or friends? What effect did this have on him? 

40. When you think of the future, how much education would you like 

to have? 

How would you feel if does not finish high school? 

College? 

41. We have found that parents usually have some ideas about the 
land of work they would like their child to do. What ideas have 

you had about the kind of work you would like to do? 

Does your husband have any preference? 

42. Did you have as much education as you wanted? (If not, why 
not?) How about your husband? How far did you go? Your 
husband? 

43. Husband’s occupation, specific for past and present? 

43a. If you could have been anything you wanted, what work would 
you have chosen? 

44. Have you ever worked since was bom? Nature of 

work? How much? Who took care of ? 

45. Some people have said that too much importance is placed in 
school on getting good grades and this makes children tense and 
nervous. Other people have said that if you don’t make getting 
good grades important, children will not do their best How do you 
feel about this? 



Patent attitude scale 

(PARI) 


appendix 


G 


Head each of the statements below and then rate them as follows 
■1 D 

A ,*nv mildly 

strongly disagree 


ov 

disagree 


agree , .» jf you 

Indicate >our opimonb) djawng agreC> around the d" if 

strongly agree around the > . f ^ strongly disagree 

you mildly disagree and around^ > according to jour 

sets; ” in sccro ah ^ jgg. 

, * ; ] ” 

helpless. children from 1*« 

2 Good parents shelter 0,01 . d D 

htfle difficulty things outside the A 

3 Children should nes" I tl]Cir parents 

home which mate them d P 

ideas ,, mie5 tion the Hunting ot 

4 The child should not q . a A D 

his parents , parents should be 

5 Children uho lie <o *« P t 

spanhed for it so the) win ^ 
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6 Children who are always breaking their par- 
ents* rules will remember them after a good 
whipping 

7 As much as is reasonable a parent should treat 
a child as an equal 

8 Parents should adjust to children some rather 
than always expecting the children to adjust to 
the parents 

9 A child should be taught to always come to 
his parents or teacher rather than to fight 
when he is in trouble 

10 Most parents prefer a quiet child to a “scrappy” 
one 


11 A good child doesn’t fight with other children 

12 The earlier a child is weaned from its emotional 
ties to its parents the better it will handle its 
own problems 

13 A child should be encouraged to stand on his 
own feet as soon as possible 

Id “Matter of fact" treatment of children is better 
than frequent expression of feeling 
lo Too much affection will make a child a "softie ” 

16 Its nahmd for a child to shy away from a par 
ent who shows a great deal of love and tender- 

17 Parents who start a child talkrng about his 
vomes don t realize that sometimes it's better 

18 f JUS lm' f WCU cnou S h 

him aW 1 UI>SCt ! eClm S s ll ' s b «‘ to leave 

19 ClnMrenwteX"^'S k for SenOUS „ 
feel thevh-ivo ™ j mrd for success wall 

rSSH: 

U X'iohZ'° n lhC 6 °" 3,1 «™ 'V.H most 

“ tag ““ ** '* gra ' rf >" on for , tac . tram 

M S".'o dr S,'be^? d l“" fc Fow 


Agree 
A a 

A a 
A a 

A a 

A a 

A a 
A a 

A a 

A a 

A a 
A a 

A a 

A a 
A a 
A a 

A a 
A a 
A a 


Disagree 

T“d“ 

d D 
d D 

d D 

d D 

d D 
d D 

d D 

d D 

d D 
d D 

d D 

d D 
d D 
d D 

d D 
d D 
d D 
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. Agree Disagree 

^4 Stnct discipline develops a fine strong char A a d D 

acter 

25 A w ise parent will teach a child earl) just w ho A a d D 

is boss 

26 Children should be given a chance to try out A a d D 

as many things on their own as possible. 

27 Children should be allowed to learn tlirough A a d D 

their own experiences rather than being told 

what to do all of the time 

28 A child should never keep a secret from his A a d D 

parents 

29 An alert parent should by to learn all a child s A a d D 

thoughts 

30 Parents should most of all be just another pal A a d D 

to their children 

31 A child will do whit he wants to do no matter A a d D 

what you think you are teaching him 

32 More parents should teach their children to A a d D 

have unquestioning loyalty to them 

33 When you do tlungs together, children feel A a d D 

close to you and can talk easier 

34 Few parents get the gratitude they deserve for 4 a d D 

all they have done for their children. 

35 Children should realize how much parents have A a d D 

to giv e up for them 

36 A good way to express disapproval of a de A a d D 

mandmg child is to ignore him 

37 Most good parents would never consider stnk A a d D 

mg a child for bad behavior 

38 Spanlang a child makes it impossible for him A a d D 

to love and respect his parents 



Adjective check list 
( second item of 
second parent interview) 
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Here is a list of words used to describe people As you can see, they 
are paired off into opposites and sometimes the words are defined 
further We would like you to decide where your child is in terms of 
each pair Between each two words are the numbers 
321 123 

Decide which of the two words describes him better and circle one of 
the three numbers next to that word as follows 

1 a little more on this side 

2 definitely on this side 

3 very much on this side 
compared with children of his age 

TaU 3 2 1 1 2 3 Short 


Jf ts very tall you woufc? circle the 3 ngfif next fo the 

word “tall,” if he were a little on the short side you would circle the 1 
closest to the word "short," and so on, circling one number for each 
pair of words 

1 Immature 3 2 1 

acts younger than 
age 

2 Sociable 3 2 1 

hates play alone 

3 Anxious 3 2 1 


12 3 Mature 

acts grown up 


12 3 


Withdrawn 
enjoys play alone 
Unanxious 


nervous, worries 
4 Pessimistic 3 2 1 

expects the worst 


not nervous or worried 
12 3 Optimistic 

expects the best 
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5 Responsible 

3 2 1 

trust to do what 

told 


6 Aggressive 

3 2 1 

fights 


7 Feels superior 

3 2 1 

8 Hides feelings 

3 2 1 

9 Active 

3 2 1 

bus), uses energy 


10 Tense 

3 2 1 

11 Neat and orderly 

3 2 1 

12 Follows others 

3 2 1 

imitates 


13 Stubborn 

3 2 1 

14 Dependent 

3 2 1 

15 Generous 

3 2 1 

16 Ambitious 

3 2 1 

always tries to be 


on top 


17 Saves 

3 2 1 

18 Excitable 

3 2 1 

19 Eats aery little 

3 2 1 

20 Indoor type 

3 2 1 

21 Affectionate 

3 2 1 

22 Adapts to changes 

3 2 1 

23 Impulsive 

3 2 1 

doesn't plan avith 


care 


24 Sensitive 

3 2 1 

easily upset 


25 Tales blame 

3 2 1 


admits errors 


12 3 Avoids responsibility 


12 3 Submissive 

avoids fights, not ag- 
gressive 

12 3 Feels inferior 
12 3 Shows feelings 
12 3 Inactive 

physically quiet 
12 3 Relaxed 
12 3 Messy and cluttered 
12 3 Leads others 
is imitated 
12 3 Not stubborn 
12 3 Independent 
12 3 Selfish 
12 3 Unambitious 

doesn’t try to be on top 

12 3 Does not save 
12 3 Depressed 

quiet, doesn't get ex 
cited 

2 2 3 Eats very much 
12 3 Outdoor type 
12 3 Unaffectionatc 

2 2 3 Set w his ways 
12 3 Plans with care 


12 3 Not sensitive 

not easily upset 
12 3 Blames others 

doesn’t admit errors 
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